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TO MY WIFE 

without whose help this book might 
never have been written 



“ My freedom is to be moving from bondage to bondage. 
My mind must realize itself aticw. Once I give form to 
my tliought, I must free myself from it. For the time 
being it seems to me that I want absolute freedom to 
create new forms for new ideas. 

“ I am sure physical death has the same meaning for 
us—the creative impulse of our soul must have new 
forms for its realization. Death can continue to dwell 
in the same sepulchre, but life must unceasingly out¬ 
grow its dwelling-place; otherwise the form gels the 
upper hand and becomes a prison. Man is immortal; 
therefore he must die endlessly. For life is a creative 
idea; it can only find itself in changing forms.” 

Raiundranath Tagore, 

Letters to a Friend, p. 6o. 
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By \V. H. .\L\X\VELL TELLING, J.F., M.D., H.S., F.R.C.P. 

Pro/fSioT of Forensic Medicine, University of Leeds 


I KNOW nothing about Mr. Osborn except that he has 
written a very good book. Whether ils title will attract as 
large a number of readers as its merit dcsenes is perhaps 
Ic-s.s certain. 

It is a good book because his facts, lor the most part oil 
the paths of normal experience, arc collected with know¬ 
ledge and discrimination, and are stated with accuracy and 
more than (lavourcd with interest. 

While the author obviously has certain very definite 
opinions, he is content to indicate these .simply and clearly, 
and the reader seldom has that sense of “urge to accept” 
which often mars a book of this kind. Rather, the under¬ 
lying motive has been a desire to bring the facts to the 
notice of a certain type of reader to whom they arc not 
readily accessible in such a clear and concise way. It is 
the author s contention that without the consideration of 
thi.c large new world of facts one cannot to-day hope to get 
very far in the attempt to cognize ultimate reality. 

To comfort the respectable, it is not realized as it should 
be that the study of superphysical phenomena is playing 
such an increasingly important part in the science of modern 
psychology, and it cannot be too clearly emphasized that 
however novel and startling such facts may be, and what¬ 
ever their nature and source, they must be studied on their 
merits. It appears to be the author’s conviction that if this is 
done these facts will not only be found to fit in with, but will 
greatly elucidate, the ultimate truth of things, in any genuine 
attempt to understand the reality behind all phenomena. 

vll 
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One of the greatest deterrents to the study of books of 
this type is fear. Suc h fear may be of varying kinds. Many 
who read this kind of book for the first lime are alTcctcd by 
that insidious and perliaps barely conscious fear that they 
arc pursuing a dangerous path of disbelief. They arc, of 
course, the timidly orthodox minds. 

In so far as any truth at all resides in the collected and 
collated facts which the author brings to our notice, surely 
the most narrow and sectarian mind should be able to admit 
that a study of truth in any a.spcct cannot lead to anything 
but good. 

It is his first effort to attack the narrow, but very per¬ 
vading doctrine of materialism. Those who have devoted 
close thought and study to modern scientific research will 
think that he has easy killing, but Mr. Everyman is still 
held in thrall by the materialistic outlook to an almost 
unrealized extent. Mr. Osborn makes it quite clear that 
as a philosophical concept materialism has to go, and 
although the first part of the book which he devotes to this 
attack may provide a little difficult reading for some, it 
should certainly be persevered with and is worth re-reading 
after the whole book has been gone through. 

It is in Part II that the author has achieved a very 
signal success. From the enormous mass of material which 
is now available he has made a useful and sound choice, 
and the documentation is so complete as to enable the 
interested reader to check up all along the way and 
carry his study further wherever he wishes. Within the 
sptTce occupied I know of no better or simpler presentation 
of this class of fact. The author seems to say in effect 
(though gently enough) that notice must be taken of this 
evidence; it cannot be ignored, or laughed or hated out 
of court. By the aid of such facts and their study the 
author leads us to a consideration of philosophical implica¬ 
tions, of a quality helping to the understanding of a higher 
spiritual life. ^ 
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IX 

I like liis emphasis on telepathy, which to-day is an 
established fact, and the reader should endeavour to come 
to some really definite conclusion about this. Its acceptance 
is a point of fundamental importance. Once feel satisfied 
about it, and so much of the greatest value can be built 
upon its secure foundation. 

He then follows with a ver)' interesting discussion on re¬ 
incarnation ; this is a subject which leads to a priori hostility. 
Recruits to this opposition arc drawn from various bodies; 
among them the merely orthodox, many formal spiritualists^ 
and, of course, all the materialistic schools. But the whole 
subject is discussed in a most interesting and detached way 
and is worthy of careful consideration, whether the con¬ 
clusions commend themselves to the reader, or whether lie 
is able to arrive at any final conclusion or not. The theme 
is most ably and moderately dealt with, and a most inter¬ 
esting suggc-stion is made in the final summary that the re¬ 
incarnation hypothesis is not actually or necessarily final; 

that it may be superseded by .something higher and more 
ultimate still. 

One merit of this book, it may be hoped, will be to teach 
the orthodox mind of whatever type to slied fear of some¬ 
thing new. The author, it is true, voices criticism of 
sectarian inadequacy. He is not rude about it; merely 
chilly. Yet there is a way of escape and comfort even for 
some of the orthodox, because the final section on mysticism 
is most valuably thought-promoting, and I think here the 
book reaches its highest suggestive values. That very word 
mysticism” is a bugbear to the practical man, yet he is 
usually needlessly alarmed. Most people feel that they 
have nothing of the mystical in their nature and that the 
study of mysticism is entirely beyond them; but they fail 
to realize the extent to which it has entered into the 
religious experience of so many of us. 

The real dynamic of any religio-philosophic system is 
probably the extent to which it permits and develops 
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mystical experience. We arc brought up in the Christian 
teachings, and it is along the path of Christian mysticism 
that we most readily find ourselves in our religious life. 
And there need be no undue anxiety on the part of the 
orthodox, for, based on the facts (and the obvious 
implication of these facts) in this book, there may be 
found a “way of escape” along the path of a high and 
aspiring spiritual and mystical line of thought. 

In the present work it is by the author’s insistence on 
the highest religious value being mystical value that one 
can reconcile so much that we regard as various orthodoxies 
in a narrower sense. 

To-day there is an appeal of “Back to God.” Many 
ask “What, or Who is God?” The term, of course, is a 
necessary one of philosophic convenience, and must be 
understood as being synonymous with the ultimate reality 
of things. This call of “Back to God” comes to an age 
which is almost the climax of the achievement of civilization : 
that achievement which has been realized largely on the 
basis of self-sufficiency begotten of scientific materialism. 
Yet every thinking man knows that in spite of our achieve¬ 
ments the world stands to-day on the brink of disaster and 
destruction. 

Here, in this book, the author has shown a path; the path 
of courageous, clear and open-minded thinking by which it 
is possible for one to formulate an ethic, and if not, to satisfy 
his spiritual ambition, at any rate to make some progress in 
that direction. The age has changed, and no longer is it 
sufficient for many deeply and sincerely thinking minds to 
be able to rely upon pure faith. To-day many need faith 
founded on evidence, and it is certain that the future religious 
teaching will have to take this into consideration in helping 
the development of spiritual understanding. It seems to me 
that Mr. Osborn has blazed a trail which leads in the 
right direction. In so far as his mere facts are concerned, 
science will in the long run prove or disprove, In so far 
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as the opinions he has based upon them are concerned, it is 
immaterial whether for the time being we agree or dificr. 
We have, however, to take all the facts of our collective 
human experience into the fullest and equal consideration, 
whether we like them or whether we do not; in fact, the 
question of liking or disliking facts is philosophically absurd. 
Yet it is this dislike or fear combination \vhich rules so 
much of our thinking. 

This book should appeal to those whose minds are keen 
and sensitive to truth; it should appeal to a large number 
of clerics, many of whom feel that their own faith lacks 
that firm sense of conviction which they would desire. It 
is, I am sure, this absence of conviction which has weakened 
the evangel of tlie churches to-day. 

Mr. Osborn is not at pains to support any particular 
religious position, but as the inquiry proceeds it becomes 
obvious that the evidence is speaking for itself, and we are 
made to realize that there is a Reality beyond the senses 
which may be cognized. And is not this the essence of 
religion? The point is, that the author’s only concern is 
to reason on a basis of evidence. This is what makes this 
book so sound a guide for those who are searching for truth 
regardless of whither it leads them. 

Let no orthodox thinker be afraid to read these pages, 
and when he has read them, after thinking over them, 
to follow up this book by reading others,'perhaps chosen 
from the wide selection from which the author has quoted. 
As an emollient for the orthodox I can quote no more 
useful work to read after this one than Canon Streeter’s 
RealUji, and to compare and contrast the arguments in that 
book with those in the present volume. 
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The question this book attempts to answer is: ‘‘Arc life 
and consciousness dependent upon that type of organization 
we call physical matter?” This is not the same as asking 
whether life can function apart from matter. Life and 
matter arc abstractions of our own minds, and arc never 
found separately in Nature. Tlic question as I ask it is 
whether life and consciousness can or do function in¬ 
dependently of the particular type of organization ex¬ 
perienced in physical forms. I need hardly say how 
important this question is. 

The term “The Supcrphy-sical” is not to be interpreted 
as “spiritual.” On the contrary, the evidence indicates 
that in supcrphysical states of being forms exist manifesting 
the same apparent duality of Life and Matter. 

This book reviews the facts over a wide field. We thus 
gain perspective, and arc able to perceive how specialized 
groups of facts arc supported and allied to other groups. 
So it will be seen that facts included under the heading 
“Supernormal” do not contradict those of classical science, 
but rather give the normal phenomena increased significance 
and show more clearly the direction in which all the facts 
point. The title and contents of this book indicate what 
in my opinion that direction is. I may be wrong in my 
conclusions, but I would like the reader to know that 1 
have no sectarian or other axe to grind. I belong to no 
sect or organization committed to any particular view. In 
short, I am a free-lance. 

The final chapters direct attention to a way of life and 
the possibility of our achieving a state of illumined con- 

xlll 
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sciousncss in which our minds arc serene yet creatively 
powerful, and our whole nature becomes unified with a 
wider whole. It is indeed only when we have glimpsed 
this wider life that our present life assumes its real meaning. 
There is only one life, but we sec it partially. 
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PART ONE 

NORMAL PHENOMENA 


A 




Chapter I 


materialism as a philosophy 

The ancient ptobicm of the possible relationship of two , 
such apparently irreconcilable groups of phenomena as 
those of nnnd and matter has produced a rich crop of 
metaphysical speculation. 

Four main theories may be distinguished: 

1 . That matter only is real, mind being an cpipheno- 

menon resulting as a consequence of a certain 
degree of nervous complexity. 

2 . That mind only is real, matter being ultimately 

analysabic into mental phenomena. 

3- That neither matter nor mind is an ultimate reality, 

but that both arc derivatives of a fundamental 
substance. 

4- That both matter and mind are ultimate realities, 

and therefore cannot be reduced to terms of one 
another. 

The first three theories may be called monistic. They 
are attempts to explain phenomena in terms of a single 
principle. Materialistic Monism argues that matter is the 
lundamental substance, and Idealistic Monism postulates 
mind as the ultimate reality. 

The third theory passes beyond mind and matter, and 

considers them as phenomenal appearances of a deeper 
underlying unity. 

The fourth theory is dualistic; mind and matter are a 
primary duality. This last theory has obvious merits from 
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the point of view of a working hypothesis. Common 
experience clearly shows that all phenomena may be 
classified as being either of the nature of life or of matter. 
These two factors form the warp and the ^v•eft of the fabric 
of existence; given them, we can explain quite satisfactorily 
the universe as we experience it. But the human mind is 
so constructed that the question of origin persists in obtruding 
itself. 

Monism or Dualism .—We instinctively ask: Whence come 
Life and Matter? The existence of a two implies limitation. 
There cannot be two absolute infinities. Wherever there 
is limitation, we seek for the cause of limitation. We cannot 
accept as a final explanation a duality which itself requires 
to be explained. It is not surprising, therefore, that Monism 
of some form has the dominant hold on philosophic thought. 
The postulating of a “First Cause,” “God,” “Universal 
Self,” “ Matter,” “ Life,” “Space-Time Continuum,” 
“Brahman” and so on, is an attempt to explain the 
multitudinous phenomena of the universe as being basically 
manifestations of a single principle. It is, in short, the 
search for Reality; to discover what is behind appearances. 

It is not my purpose to consider the general arguments 
for and against Monism, but I am committed to choose 
between the theories given above. I therefore will say at 
once that my thesis is that the fundamental basis of things 
is of the nature of Life. 

The term Life is not entirely satisfactory. Life, as we 
know it, is always associated with form. But Life postulated 
as the origin of things must be conceived as pre-existing 
things, and therefore formless and unconscious. Uncon¬ 
scious, because, though Life may be conceived as formless, 
consciousness implies units aware of an external environ¬ 
ment. The Buddhist in defining Nirvana as formless is 
logical in saying that this state is also beyond consciousness. 
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It is not extinction, but a condition of non-relative being, 
and therefore indescribable in the terms of relative existence.' 
I would therefore prefer a neutral term, such as the Hindu 

That,” which virtually causes me to adopt the third 
theory, viz., that Mind and Matter arc not ultimate, but 
arc derivable from a fundamental substance. In other 
words, Mind and Matter arc one in their origin, and arc 
manifested forms of the fundamental unity, Life. 

What IS Matt£r>~But here one naturally exclaims: Whence 

then, comes Matter? If the fundamental basis of things is 

of the nature of Life, it is unthinkable that it should be the 

origin of its contrary- in the form of a dead something 

called Matter. I agree. But where is this “dead Matter”? 

The man of common sense will no doubt emulate Dr. 

Johnson by kicking the ground and saying: “There’s 

your dead Matter!” His exertion, however, would avail 

him nothing. The resistance his foot encountered would 

give us no information as to the “dcadness,” nature or 

even the existence of Matter. Surely, it may be asked, the 

colliding of one’s body with an object proves at least the 

existence of Matter? Well, it all depends upon what we 
mean by Matter. 

The fact is, the term “Matter” is a concept based on the 
touhty of our sense impressions. It is surprising but 
nevertheless true that Matter is unknown except by in¬ 
ference. To common sense. Matter is represented by the 
various external objects such as chairs, trees, houses, earth, 
etc., but it can be shown that these arc reducible to our 
sense impressions. Whatever the reality behind sense im¬ 
pressions may be, it is clear that we can only contact it by 
means of consciousness. It is consciousness, therefore, that 
we know directly, and not Matter. And when the materialist 
further postulates that there is such a thing as “dead 
Matter,” he is making a statement devoid of proof, and 
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one that is untenable philosophically. The whole of the 
phenomenal world of so-called Matter is entirely dependent 
upon the testimony of consciousness. The existence of a 
“dead substance” as the ultimate reality behind phenomena 
is both unprovablc and unthinkable. 

Let us clearly recognize that we know only the reactions 
of our own consciousness in the form of sense perception, 
desires, emotions, concepts, etc., and it will be seen that 
the phenomenal world of so-called Matter is our inter¬ 
pretative conception projected spacially. Common sense 
certainly requires that we should recognize something 
external to us, and probably something independent of 
our consciousness, but it is naive to accept the immediate 
report of our senses as reality. 

.The whole aim of philosophy is to penetrate beyond 
appearances. The report of the senses is that there exists 
an external world of objects extended in time and space. 
But it is arguable whether or not this is an illusion. Even, 
however, conceding that external objects exist, it is never¬ 
theless certain that they are not just as they appear to our 
senses. The everyday world of extended physical objects 
•is really a concept which arises from the working of our 
minds upon the data supplied by our senses. The mind 
is our interpretative mechanism, and according to some 
philosophers notably Kant—contains as a priori categories 
the notions of space and time. That is to say, space and 
time are not objective as they appear to be, but are the 
result of the way in which our minds function, 

I do not wish it to be supposed that I am arguing for 
pure subjective idealism, although perhaps when it is 
correctly stated, subjective idealism is a true conception, 
but much depends upon our interpretation of the term 
“subjective.” I shall have occasion later to return to this 
question. For the present my aim is to show that Matter 
IS only a hypothesis and not a direct object of knowledge, 
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as It seems to be. Perhaps an example will make this 
position clearer. 

Let us examine some simple object, say an apple. We 
would describe an apple as having a distinctive taste, smell 
and colour, and as possessing a particular shape, also a 
degree of hardness or softness. These various qualities 
seem to us to be inherent properties of the a])plc as an 
object isolated in space and having a certain duration in 
time. Reflection compels us to correct this ingenuous 
judgment. The apple, we say, luis a certain colour. liut 
what is colour? \Vc know that it is our optical response 
to panic ular vibrator)' rates supposedly in the luminiferous 
ether. Our minds interpret these vibrations in terms of 
colour. Clearly, thcrefcjrc, colour is not objectified in the 
apple, but is our psychological response to a stimulus. 
Similarly with smell, taste and touch. With touch we 
seem to be coming into contact with the “real object,” 
but again it is an illusion, because all the sense of touch 
entitles us to conclude is that wc arc experiencing a degree 
of resistance to pressure; this ^vc describe in tcims of 
hardness or softness, roughness, etc. Shape also is not an 
independent quality of the apple, for our eyes record only 
flat surfaces. 

A person born blind, but whose sight was obtained later 
in life, would not sec the world exactly as wc sec it. He 
would require a period of education to enable him to 
recognize even the objects with which he may have been 
familiar through the sense of touch. A sphere would 
appear as a flat disc, and experience alone would enable 
the lights and shades to be interpreted in terms of a third 
dimension. 

Again, when considering shape we must remember that 
an object will not have the same shape, or even the same 
colour, from every point of view. A table, for instance, 
seen from difTcrent positions may appear foreshortened 
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from one; dislincily oblong from another, and so on. 
The colour, also, will vary according to lights and shades 
and the position of the obscr\'cr. 

We can now sec that the “real object” is something 
different from its appearances, and that what we call an 
‘‘apple” or a “table” is a mental concept. 

It is along this line of argument that the foundation of 
materialism is undermined, for the so-called external world 
of material phenomena can be proved to be dependent on 
consciousness. To the materialist who asks, “Where is 
consciousness apart from Matter?” we may legitimately 
ask in our turn, “Where is Matter without consciousness?” 
Also, “What is Matter?” 

As we ha\'c shown, no one has seen, heard, touched, 
smelt or tasted Matter. Common sense certainly forces us 
to conclude that there is something external to us which 
is the cause of our sensations. 

John Stuart Mill described Matter as ‘'the permanent 
'possibility of sensation.” The term “Matter,” therefore, is 
just a name for something which is conceived to be the 
“Thing in itself” behind appearances. We have no direct 
knowledge of it, and certainly there is no evidence that it 
is a “dead substance.” 

Even the most exacting research of modern physicists 
has failed to discover Matter in the sense of a dead sub¬ 
stance. Indeed, the whole trend of their conclusions is in 
the opposite direction. Curiously enough, the branch of 
science which exhibits most clearly the swing from nine- 
tccnth-ccntui7 materialism is physics. It is the materialists 
themselves who have destroyed the basis of the old 
mechanistic conceptions. 

The atom, for instance, which once was conceived as an 
ultimate particle, and therefore the fundamental brick oi 
the physical universe, is now conceived as a void withini 
which tiny electric charges describe orbits round a central 
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nucleus. This, then, is the result of years of concentrated 
research into the nature of Matter by minds of the highest 
calibre. 

Nothing which even remotely resembles a fundamental 
dead thing has been discovered. On the contrary’, we 
have Professor Whitehead saying: ‘‘The atom is trans¬ 
forming itself into an organism. . . .” ^ Professor Eddington 
also makes what for a physicist is an astounding statement 
when he says: “The physical atom is, like evciy'thing else 
in Physics, a schedule of pointer readings. The schedule 
is, we agree, attached to some unknown background. Why 
not then attach it to something of spiritual nature of which 
a prominent characteristic is liwught?'" ^ 

In fact, just as we have seen in our analysis of the apple 
we were forced to realize that the real apple was an unknown 
AT, so with the atom, physicists have discarded conceptions 
based on common-sense notions. The philosopher has 
always realized that our mental images of the external 
world could not be accepted at their face value. But now 
the physicist has been driven by his own investigations to 
reject the old naive realism, and instead of endeavouring 
to describe the world in terms of .sense data he uses new 
symbols .such as “aether, electrons, quanta, potentials, 
Hamiltonian functions, etc.,”^ which terms correspond to 
nothing in the familiar world of common-sense experience. 

* Alfred North Whilchcad, Sciaue osid iht Modan Wodd^ p. 149. 

* Sir A. S, Rddinglon, The Aature of the Physical World, p. 259. See also Sir 
James jeam, The Mysterious Urtivase, p. 137 : “ To-day there is a wide measure 
of agreement, which on the physical side of science approaches almost to 
unanimity, that the stream of knowledge is heading towards a non-inechanical 
reality ; the universe i>egins to look more like a great thought than like a 
great machine. Mind no longer appears as an accidental intruder into die 
realm of matter ; we arc lieginning to suspect Uiat we ought rather to hail 
It as the creator and governor of die realm of matter—not of course our 
individual minds, but the mind in which the atoms out of which our individual 
minds have grown exist as thoughts.’’ 

’ Ibid.f Introduction, p. xv. 
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The External World .—The man of common sense will 
only be momentarily silenced by the foregoing reasoning. 
To him, as indeed to all of us, the external world is one of 
material things, and he may retort, “All that you say is 
probably irrefutable logically, but matter still is matter, 
and mind is mind.” He makes this assertion because he 
conceives that we are denying the existence of the world 
of sense objects. But such is not the case. The world of 
sense objects is a fact, though the problem as to its nature 
remains. 

Our man of common sense must reconcile himself to the 
truth that however substantial and objectively real certain 
things may seem, Matter in the sense of a dead underlying 
substance has never been discovered, and on a priori 
philosophic grounds is most difficult to believe in. 

The attempts to solve the problem of the nature of the 
apparently external world may be summed up in the 
following three points of view: 

1. It may be a subjective concept or dream, having 

no external basis. 

2. It actually exists objectively, more or less as it 

appears to us. 

3. It is a composite of a subjective and objective factor 

or factors. In other words, it is our interpretation 
ot reality, and being necessarily partial, is called 
by some philosophers an illusion. 

From what I have already said it will be seen that this 
ffiird point of view is the one I adopt. Yet even subjective 
idealism (the first point of view) is probably the final truth, 
but it must be redeemed from solipsism 1 by clearly recog¬ 
nizing that the real subject is not the personal or empirical 
Ego, but the supreme Self or Absolute. 

I From solus and ipse. The doctrine that only oneself and one’s mfxliacations 
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The undifferentiated unity appears as a multiplicity. 
Matter is a principle of limitation, and therefore the root 
cause of manifestation. 

I am anxious not to intrude metaphysical speculations 
into what I intend to be in the main a study of the actual 
functioning of consciousness, but even the foregoing ad¬ 
mittedly sketchy philosophical outline will provide a useful 
background to subsequent chapters. And here let me say 
that although we have dethroned Matter as an external 
substantiality, it is necessary to remember that the “Matter 
principle” which lies at the root of the possibility of form 
permeates ail phenomena. 

Two Distinct Groups of Phenomena .—Also it should be 
emphasized that there are two clearly defined groups 
of phenomena—one governed by laws which we call 
mechanical, and the other by purposive striving, which 
implies mind. It is important to recognize this di.stinclion 
when considering such theories as cpiphcnomenalism. 

Although, as we have seen, the distinction between 
^‘living” and “dead” things is one of degree rather than 
of nature, we arc not to assume that the functioning of the 
life within any specific form is the cause of the consciousness 
which ultimately expresses itself through the form. That is 
to say: the order of life represented by the cells, organs 
and tbsues of the human body cannot be invoked as ex¬ 
plaining the rational self-consciousness of man. The life 
in the form and that of man may be one in essence, but 
its degree of unfoldment is vastly different, and for practical 
scientific purposes the two represent entirely different orders 
of phenomena. 

ConsciousTuss and Form .—Yet if it so happens that the 
ultimate bricks of the physical universe are “living” units, 
then we have eliminated the tantalizing duality of “living” 
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and ‘'dead” things, and so provide a b;isis for the inter- 
a( tionism to which common experience testifies. 

The duality we have now to consider is not one of Mind 
and Matter, but of consciousness and its forms. These 
■forms represent the limits within wliich Life expresses itself. 

We must not conceive these limits as the rigid walls of 
a vessel which retains, say, water, but rather as the rules 
of a game, which, though imposing limitations, yet enable 
a specific type of activity to proceed. 

Forms may be defined from this point of view as habits 
due to specific and repeated modes of functioning. What 
we call matter is a static principle which tends to secure 
stability in activity. 

Life expresses itself in myriads of forms, which combine 
into “wholes” of increasing diversity, each new grouping 
making it possible for further expressions of consciousness. 
So the human animal-form is a “whole” comprising multi¬ 
tudinous units of life which are held together by the 
individual we call “man.” 



Chapter IF 


THE CASE FOR MATERIALISM 

Let us commence with the physiological basis of conscious¬ 
ness as described in the ordinary text-book, William James's, 
for instance. Here we learn that all consciousness is due to • 
stimuli transmitted by the afferent nerves to spociali/xd 
centres in the brain, these centres functioning as telephone 
exchanges, and switching the impulses into other neural 
paths, called efferent nerves. The efF'ercnt nerves dis¬ 
charge their energy to various muscles, tissues, organs, etc. 

For instance, a stimulus, say a prick, is applied to the 
surface of the body; the message of pain is transmitted to 
the motor region of the brain, and thence passes by way 
of the medulla along the spinal cord, causing a muscular 
movement of witlidrawal from the object causing the pain. 

In such a case the circuit between stimulus and response 
might be considered automatic, for it can be shown that 
when a frog’s nervous system is severed between the spinal 
cord and the medulla oblongata, the frog continues to live 
and performs certain defensive actions with efficiency and 
precision, in spite of the fact that its body is disconnected 
from the cerebral hemispheres. This proves that the 
centres for certain activities arc not located in the brain, I 
but in the spinal cord, and therefore function without 
voluntary interference. 

In man also, simple reflex actions, such as the withdrawal 
of fingers from a hot object, raising the hand to ward off 
danger, etc., arc carried out independently of voluntary 
control. 
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Now, when an experimenter has proceeded to vivisect 
the nervous system of some animal, and has proved that 
the rcmoN'al of certain sections of the brain results in loss 
of corresponding psychological activity, he not unnaturally 
lends to conceive man in terms of nervous reflexes. 

Man, according to such a conception, would be a 
mechanistic network of nerve “wires,” and to explain his 
conduct and consciousness we should only require to trace 
the various nerve threads through their plexuses and con¬ 
nective links to various terminals. As William James says, 
“ The movements of our tongues and pens, the flashings of 
our eyes in conversation . . . may be exclusively mechanical. 
If we knew thoroughly the nervous system of Shakespeare, 
and as thoroughly all his environing conditions, we should 
be able, according to the theory of automatism, to show 
why at a given period of his life his hand came to trace on 
certain sheets of paper those crabbed little black marks 
which wc for shortness sake call the manuscript of 
Hamlet.” * 

I have never heard it claimed that this mechanistic 
conception has wholly succeeded in explaining man. In 
fact it is frankly admitted to have failed in many important 
respects. The physiologists, however, usually explain such 
failure as being due to insuflicient knowledge of man’s 
physical economy. Many still have faith that if they 
knew, for instance, with greater precision, the functions of 
some of the ductless glands, we should be nearer a complete 
explanation of man’s consciousness. 

Such men argue that no fact is so clearly established as 
that physiological changes modify the manifestations of 
consciousness. A toxic blood stream; a disordered digestion; 
an excess of bile; nervous tension, and a variety of other 
physical abnormalities are accompanied by psychological 
changes. Also with narcotics, alcohol, and particularly 

' Ttxt^book of Psychology^ p, io2. 
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with some drugs less frequently used, such as nitrous 

oxide, strikingly abnormal states of consciousness may be 
produced. 

And in the light of recent research into the functioning 
of the endocrine glands it might appear that personality* 
itself is only a consequence of various glandular secretions. 
It IS found, for instance, that many people who arc abnormal 
psychologically have corresponding glandular irregularities. 
The secretions of the thyroid, pituitary and adrenal glands, 
also the gonads, to mention those which ha\'c figured 
prominently in recent literature, are all accompanied by 
marked modifications of consciousness. 

With these and many other similar facts before us, how 
may we escape from what William James derisively described 

^as medical materialism”? When our attention is focussed ' 

on the material side of our make-up, consc iousness seems 

only a fitful flame burning in the lamp of our brain, and 

destined to flicker and become extinct as the brain deterio- ) 

rates to final disintegration. Here, indeed, is the material- . 

istic climax, and apparently most convincing of all facts— 

death. The body dies, disintegrates, and where is intelli¬ 
gence or personality? 

The conclusion drawn from the above-mentioned facts is 
ithat consciousness is merely an cpiphenomenon caused by 
brain and nerve-cell activity. 


Subsequent ChapUrs.—l will in subsequent chapters discuss 

the case against materialism. The arguments fall into two 

mam categories; (i) those based on facts derived from 

normal experience, and (2) those which are supported by 

the increasing number of wcll-authcnticatcd facts classed 
as supernormal. 

The strength of the case against materialism lies in the 

combined onslaught of facts derived from many specialized 
branches of study. 
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In Ilic following chapters I liavc endeavoured to review 
a reasonably wide field, and while particular chapters 
alone are not intensive enough to eflect complete con- 
\ iction, yet they will gain weight when considered with the 
totality of tlie arguments I present. 



Chapter III 



THE RELATION OF MIND TO BRAIN 

The facts related in the last chapter arc intcrprctablc by 
three main theories, viz.: 

1. Epiphnomenalism, which claims that there is a 

relationship of cause and effect between brain 
and thought, thought being a by-product, as it 
were, of brain-functioning. 

2. Parallelism. This theory refrains from postulating 

a relationship of cause and effect between brain 
and thought, but nevertheless insists that mental 
changes arc invariably f)arallcled by brain or 
nervous changes. 

3. Interactionism. This theory accepts all the facts 

adduced in favour of the first two theories, but 
claims that they arc more explicable by conceiving 
Inind as separate from brain, though interacting 
with the brain. 

There are many variations of each of these theories, but it 
is only the last which enables us to establish any logical 
basis for individual survival. 

Parallelism is not necessarily materialistic, but it is so in 
practice. 

The first theory is, of course, frankly materialistic, and 
in spite of the fact that it is discredited philosophically it 
represents a deeply ingrained mode of thinking, and is 
constantly finding expression under a variety of forms. 
Perhaps the latest statement of this old-new theory is that 
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known as Behaviourism, which many people fail to recognize 
as old-fashioned, ninctecnlh-ccntury materialism. 

The theory of Epiphenomenahsm and its variants must 
chiefly occupy our attention. Though this theoi^ has lost 
prestige in academic circles, it is constantly recurring in 
one form or another whenever one discusses the question of 
personal ,sur\-ival. The average man is strongly influenced 
by such facts, as we have cited in the last chapter. 

Let us first consider the general case against this type of 
materialism. I would again say that when I use the term 
“materialism,” I apply it in a broad sense to those theories 
which conceive consciousness as either a product of or 
wholly dependent upon neural functioning. Materialism 
understood in this sense docs not imply a problem of Matter 
as opposed to Life, because the very neural changes them¬ 
selves are not, philosophically speaking, “material” changes, 
but life-form functionings. 

hpiphenomenalism Illogical .—If one defines Matter as being 
the opposite of Life, then clearly it is impossible to imagine 
how any relationship can exist between them; for the 
qualities of matter arc ex hypothesi precisely those which do 
not appertain to life. 

According to this definition it follows that thought, being 
diametrically opposed to Matter, cannot be produced by 
Matter. If the brain is material it cannot produce thought. 
Consequently when the epiphcnomcnalist argues to the 
contrary he clearly contradicts his premise. 


False Analogies .—Epiphenomcnalists frequently liken con¬ 
sciousness to the flame which results from the combustion 
of a burning log, or thought is supposed to be produced 
by the brain somewhat as the liver produces bile. 

Opponents reject these analogies as misleading. They 
contend that a flame and bile in the ultimate analysis 
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possess llie same material constituents as the substances 

irom which they originated, while ihouglu is of an entirely 

different nature. To many minds such a reply has seemed 

an adequate refutation of the cpiphcnomenalist argument. 

Usually it is amplified into some such statement as the 
following: 


However laboriously and minutely we investigate matter, 
never do we discover thought. It is as though we should 
analyse a pianoforte hoping to find a melody. 

How is It possible for the molecular motions of physical 
substance to be the cause of our rich psychological life? 
Like surely must produce like. Vet the materialistic hypo¬ 
thesis assumes that certain proportions of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, etc., as in¬ 
gredients of the human body arc the cause of immaterial 
phenomena such as hopes, ideals and ethical values. The 
facts do not warrant such a conclusion. 

This argument is basically sound, but in the light of 
what has been said in Chapter I it requires to be restated. 

It begs the question to classify arbitrarily one set of 
phenomena as material and another a.s spiritual, for, as 
we have seen, the problem is to determine w'hich phenomena 
are spiritual and which material. It is legitimate, how¬ 
ever, to contend that the group of phenomena represented 
by neural and phy.sical changes cannot be invoked as the 
cause of our rational conscious life. Such a statement does 
not involve the ncce.ssity of determining the ultimate nature 
of cither group of phenomena. 


Mecfianislic and Vitalistic Pfunomena.~]iui, ignoring the 
question of origin, it is obvious that there is a clear line of 
demarcation between, say, the phenomena of Chemistry, 
where substances act with unvarying precision and regu¬ 
larity, and those of animal and human behaviour.. The 
former arc governed by mechanistic laws, but the latter 
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have a certain unprcclictablc elcnienl—to a small degree 
in animals, but increasing to definitely voluntary actions in 
human beings. 

The gulf between these types of phenomena is so con¬ 
siderable as to render a relationship of cause and effect 
unthinkable. 

) The neural changes and chemical functions of the human 
body are of an order entirely different from those of thought 
and willing. Some extreme materialists, notably Dr. Watson 
and other Behaviourists, go so far as to say that these 
physical changes are all that exist. They therefore deny 
the existence of consciousness. Their attitude is palpably 
absurd. It has been asked, If we do not think, how is it 
> we think that we think? In fact, if we deny the exist¬ 
ence of consciousness, we also deny all the products of 
consciousness, which include such theories as Behaviourism. 
If, therefore, consciousness is an illusion, so is the theory of 
Behaviourism.^ 

Epiphenomenalism Wrongly Interprets Facts .—But no matter 
how effectively the case against materialism is presented on 
a priori grounds, we still have to face the facts cited in the 
last chapter. Many have considered these sufficient to 
prove that the relation between thought and brain is 
one of cause and effect. Naturally, if one’s attention is 
focussed on nerves and l^ain functions these will assume 
\ major importance, and'when it is observed that changes in 
physiological functioning are invariably accompanied by 
j changes in consciousness, it seems reasonable to conclude 

that the mind is helplessly dependent on physiological 
functioning. 

But such a conclusion is not a legitimate deduction from 
I the facts. 

Although consciousness ebbs and flows according to the 

Dr. William Brown, Psythotogy and P^holherapy, chap. xi. 
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condition of the brain, this docs not justify us in arguin» 
that the brain is the cause of our rational self-consciousness’ 
Evidence of an entirely different type is necessary to 
establish a relationship of cause and effect. 

I tliink it was Siiaw in one of his prefaces who humorously 
remarked that he had obseiAed tliat silk iiats were in¬ 
variably associated with well-fed men. and tfiere seemed no 
doubt that tlie silk hats were the cause of their opulence. 
To discoNcr the cause of any phenomenon we iia\e to 
eliminate events w.hich are merely coincident with, or 
antecedent to, the particular i>iienomrnon. Also, the same 
effect may be pioduccd by a variety of causes. Hut the 
cause must be among the antecedent occurrences, and the 
rule for discovering the cause or causes of any piicnomcnon 
is laid down in one text-book of Logic as “The sole 
invariable antecedent of a plienomenon is probably tiie 


cause. 


At first glance it might seem that this rule would justify 
us in concluding that the brain is the cause of conscious¬ 
ness. For instance, if the brain is affected by dru.gs, , 
disease, injury, etc., corresponding differences result in 
consciousness, and it may be argued that these brain 
changes, as they arc the “sole invariable antecedents” of 

the changes in consciousness, arc therefore the cause of the 
consciousness. 

The fallacy is clearly revealed immediately we dis¬ 
tinguish between changes in consciousness, and conscious¬ 
ness itself. Even if we granted that each brain change had i 
Its equivalent in consciousness (which we shall see in later 
chapters is not so), strict logic only requires that we con¬ 
clude that the changes are the cause of the changes. The ] 

further problem of the origin or cause of consciousness still 
remains. I 

For instance, let us imagine a man entirely ignorant of 

^ W. Stanley jevom. LL.D., LlmaUary Ijtisom in /jygk, p. 241. 
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the principle of wireless telegraphy, and suppose him to be 
confronted with a receiving set, and asked to discover the 
cause of the sounds. He might, after a certain amount of 
prying, discover that particular gadgets were essential to 
its functioning. He would quickly discover that the turning 
of a disc varied the volume and tone, and effected radical 
alterations in the nature of the sounds. Also, he would 
find that an entire cessation of sound resulted when certain 
wires were disconnected. 

Our wireless ignoramus might now be disposed to con¬ 
clude that the sole cause or causes of the sounds existed in 
the mechanism with which he was experimenting, and he 
could support this conclusion with almost the same argu¬ 
ments as those used by epiphenomenalists. For is it not 
true that the product of sound is in precise ratio to the 
condition of the instrument? And to destroy or damage 
the machine results in silence, which is the equivalent of 
death if applied to a brain. To such a man as we arc 
imagining it would seem to contradict the evidence to 
contend that the ultimate cause of the sounds was external 
to the instrument, and that the function of the machine he 
had examined was merely to receive and transform certain 
vibrations, not to create them. 

The Function of the Brain .—We must resist the temptation 
to press the analogy too far. The exact function performed 
i by the brain in connection with consciousness is by no 
, means fully understood, and is still the subject of research. 
Yet there is one aspect in which the wireless analogy fairly 
accurately represents the facts. The receiving set selects 
certain vibrations and rejects others. It actually excludes 
more than it receives, and its efficiency depends upon the 
completeness with which unwanted vibrations are pre¬ 
vented from manifesting. The brain also is an instrument 
1 for selecting and excluding vibrations. Out of the total 
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gamut of vibrations, which ranges from two to billions per 
scconci, our senses arc designed to respond to an extra¬ 
ordinarily limited numbci. 


Consciousness functioning through tlie brain is like a man 
viewing a vast landscape through a few narrow slits in a 
turret. It would seem that the brain is a mechanism for 
the narrowing of attention and thcrebv forcing cijnscious- 
noss to function with increased definiteness and concreteness, 
just as the detail and clearness of a photograph depcml on 
the excluding of all light except a narrow focussed beam. 
Bergson calls the brain, ‘'The organ of attention to life.” 
fie says, I he brain is . , . neither an organ of thought 
nor of feeling nor of consciousness; but it keeps conscious¬ 
ness, feeling and thouglit tensely strained on life, and 
consequently makes them capable of eiricacious action.*’ ' 


If, then, the brain is an organ of limitation, it follows 
that mind and consciousness overHow, as it were, the 
limit-s of the physical instrument. 

At the same time, the brain is an instrument of great 
importance, as it is our only means of contacting a particular 
environment. Any injury to it, therefore, will radically 
affect the manifestation of consciousness on the physical 
level of expression. 


In the case of a brain injuiy the mind itself may still be 
complete but impotent to function on one particular plane. 
To an observer on this plane it will appear that the mind 
is functioning badly or not at ail, but it should be recognized 
that the evidence docs not permit us to conclude that the 
mind itself is out of action because its instrument is faulty. 
“That there is a close connection,” says Bergson, “between 
a state of consciousness and the brain wc do not dispute. 
But there is also a close connection between a coat and tlie 
nail on which it hangs, for, if the nail is pulled out, the 
coat falls to the ground. Shall we say, then, that the shape 


^ Mind'^Energyy p. ^7, 
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of the nail gives us the shape of the coat, or in any way 
corresponds to it?” ’ 

The evidence I shall present in the following chapters 
will prove that the mind can function in an environment 
wider than that circumscribed by the brain and senses. 

^ Matter and Memory^ Iniroduclion, p. xi. 



Chapter 1 \' 


THE INFLUENCE OF THOUGHT ON 
BODILY FUNCTIONS 

If thought were only a by-product of brain-activity, one 

would expect it to exist as a sort of phosphorescent glow 

entirely dependent on the nenous machinery, or as drifting 

spawn on the surface of a pond. lint our [)s)'clioIogieal 

life is not one of passive dependence on our material make-up. 

Thought, instead of being negati\e, is positive and directive. 

Whereas the materialistic hypothesis would lead us to 

consider consciousness as only a minor phenomenon, daily 

experience is constantly demonstrating that the facts of our 

mental life arc of primary importance. Is it not strange 

that a by-product of a mechanism should become the 

controller of the machine? So_dominant at times is our 

psychic life that there arc occasions when the body seems 

^n^reiy subjugated l)y the force of strong emotion or 
intense mental cflbrt. ^ 

The bodily changes which accompany these mental and 
emotional energies arc definite, and profoundly affect 
organic functioning. For instance, fear and anger stimulate 
the suprarenal glands, which, being ductless, discharge 
their secretions directly into the blood-stream, and affect 
digestion, heart, liver; in fact, the whole economy of the 
body. Within a second or two of feeling an emotion sucli 
^ anger, every organ in a man’s body has been altered. 

1 know a man who was bilious for three days after a fit of 
temper. Other emotions have characteristic effects; so, 
sexual emotion affects the gonads, and the thyroid gland is 
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subject to serious disorders under the influence of emotional 
strain. Even during the normal routine of our lives mental 
influence is being registered upon the body in minute 
reactions; reactions which though unnoticed arc cumu¬ 
latively powerful enough to affect the body’s normal 
functioning and produce, according to their nature, either 
ill-health or buoyant vigour. 

An interesting experiment which shows that the slightest 
mental change has its effect on the body is given in an 
article by a psychiatrist.' A person is asked to hold an 
electrode connected witli an electrical circuit. Any varia¬ 
tion in the amount of resistance which the hand opposes 
to the electrical current is shown by the swing of a beam 
of light projected on a scale. When the hand is at rest 
there is no movement of the beam of light, but immediately 
there is a change in the hand’s electrical resistance a current 
passes, and the beam of light swings. 

“Now in the circumstances just described a young man 
had a list of girls’ names read out to him. The names 
were, of course, just a chance selection: Ethel, Elizabeth, 
Rose, Mary, Gwendoline, etc. No one observing the 
subject in the ordinary way would have noticed any¬ 
thing. Nevertheless, there was a slight swing of the 
galvanometer in response to the name Mary, and there 
was a big swing to the name Margaret. ... It is clear 
that there must be something connected with this name 
which differentiates it and marks it off" from all other 
names, but how are we to find out what that something 
is. Now It IS a fact that at present we could not get 
an answer to this question by examining the subject’s 

nervous system by any physiological method actually at 
our command.” ■' 


The explanation is clearly a psychological one, and it 
IS revealed that Margaret is the name of a girl who stands 


• Dr. J. P. Lawson “ Mind and Body,” in 

and Philosophy, vol. viii. No. a. 


The Awtralasian Journal ofP^hology 
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in ihc centre of a mental conflict—a conflict of desires. 
I would add lierc that in practical psycliiatry, matcrialisiic 
conceptions arc being discarded. Mental disorders are 
not nowadays treated solely as ncr\'ous diseases. Modern 
psyeholog)' has shown that mental abnormalities are 
frequently cured by psychological methods, liul it is not 
only so-called ncr\ous or functional disorders which arc 
cured by mental means. Even organic diseases of the 
most serious types lia\-e been cured—sometimes instan¬ 
taneously—when the appropriate psychical slate has been 
achieved. The eminent surgeon, .Ale.xis Carrel, says in his 
book, Man, the. Unknown: 


“ Our present conception of the influence of j)raycr 
tipon palholf)gical lesions is based upon the ol)serva(ion 
of patients who have been cured almost instantaneously 
of various affections, such as peritoneal tuberculosis, cold 
abscesses, osteitis, suppurating wounds, lupus, and cancer. 
The process of healing changes iililc from one individual 
to another. Often, an acute pain. Then a sudden 
sensation of being cured. In a few .seconds, a few minutes, 
at the most a few hours, wounds are cicatrized, patho¬ 
logical symptoms disappear, appetite returns. Sometimes 
functional disorders vanish before the anatomical lesions 
arc repaired. The skeletal deformations of Poll's disease, 
the cancerous glands, may still persist two or three 
days after the healing of the main lesions. The miracle 
is chiefly characterized by an extreme acceleration of the 
processes of organic repair. . . . The only condition 
indispensable to the occurrence of the phenomenon is 
prayer.” (Pp. 109-10.) 


If mind is but the rfcflcction of each bodily change, how' 
is it that changes of a purely mental character can, without 
physical treatment, nevertheless effect a cure? 


The Power of Suggestion .—Apart from healing, we can 
witness under some abnormal conditions a degree of control 
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exercised by the mind which is dramatic in its completeness. 
No one who lias witnessed the power of suggestion during 
hypnosis can fail to be impressed. The phenomena of the 
hypnotic trance prove the almost uncanny power of the 
mind, not only to produce sensory illusions, but also to 
effect physiological changes, as, for instance, vomiting, 
blisters on the skin, cessation of breathing, prevention of 
bleeding though the body be pierced with knives, arresting 
(he heart's motion, thereby producing a bodily state in¬ 
distinguishable from death.* Here wc have physical 
|)hcnomcna produced solely as the result of mental causes. 
While admitting that wc cannot adequately explain the 
many astonishing manifestations which occur during ab¬ 
normal states of consciousness, it is at least demonstrable 
that the mind possesses ijowcrs of control over the body 

in excess of,any which our normal experience would seem 
to indicate. 


\ The Body Sacrijked.—Thc more we study the nature and 
[powers of our consciousness, the less credible docs it seem 
that our mental life is only a secondary result of the move- 
Imcnts of physical substance. 


Man, who is supposed to be only matter, can yet destroy, 
say by suicide or heroism, the physical basis which according 
to the materialistic hypothesis is himself. How can that 
be? Have wc not here some evidence that the destroyer 
IS not the destroyed? Without arguing the point, I would 
say that the capacity of the human being voluntarily to 
Klestroy the physical body seems evidence of the existence 
of some principle superior to the body, which can reasonably 
be conceived as surviving its disintegration. When we 


evidence is incontestable that some fakirs can be buried 
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witness »i man dedicating Ins life to a service even to tlie 
point of valuing his ideals more than his physical existence, 
indeed sacrificing iiis body when tlic need arises, arc we 
to say that the supragranular layers of the brain become 
ov'crslimulatcd and destroy the other bodily ingredients? 
Ludicrous though this sound-;, yet the theory that man is 
only the composite result of the material elements logically 
results in ‘'explanations" of human conduct not I'unda- 
mcnially difierent from this. 

/Iw Argument from Evolution.—Those who contend that 
mind is only a passive accompaniment of brain aclix ity 
have also been challenged on the grounds of evolution 
itself. 

We are told that the qualities which are e\olvcd and 
which survive are those which possess some utility value 
for the species. Why, therefore, should consciousness be 
an exception? To argue that consciousness is merely an ^ 
afterglow, accompanying brain-functions, is to make it an i 
anomalous and futile evolutionary product. There is no i 
justification for committing this scientific heresy. 

But if consciousne.ss is to play the role we expect in 
accordance with the evolution theory, tlien ex hypothesi 
we have to concede that the mind is an active principle in 
connection with physical functions. Only so can it be of 
service to the organism. 



Chapter V 


THE TELEOLOGICAL OR PURPOSIVE 
NATURE OF THOUGHT 

We have already seen that thought is an active and causative 
factor in relation to our body. Materialists recognize this 
fact as a fundamental difficulty for all purely mechanistic 
theories. But the aspect of thought which is described as 
“ teleological or goal-seeking” is so disturbing to materialistic 
theorists that they have cither ignored it or have en¬ 
deavoured to show that it is more or less of an illusion. 
Their theories commit them to the belief that mind and 
consciousness arc only products of mechanical energies, and 
they therefore innocently demand in the interests of their 
theories that mind shall behave with the obedience becoming 
a mechanical by-product. But this is precisely what it 
docs not do, and it is in the teleological function of thought 
that we sec this most clearly. 

Each one of us may by examining our personal conscious¬ 
ness discover that it consists not only of a succession of 
sensations, emotions and mental images connected and 
grouped by the laws of association, but also we shall note 
the vital factor of purposive striving. Our consr i<^ii| ^ , grat^g- 
are governed^not only by past events-but aJsQ.Jby ..fiUuBe 
possibilities^ According to any theory which postulates 
thought as a by-product of a material organism, past 
movements in matter should carry the sole explanations of 
present activities. The cause must be in the past, as the 
future docs not yet exist. But the facts of our conscious 
life testify that the present does not passively grow out olf 

30 
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the J>ast, It is also acti\cly controlled by conccjitioiis of 
future goals. 

An Example. Take, for instance, an experience of my 
own which is typical o( the influence of a future goal on 
present events, I accepted an appointment whicli ne¬ 
cessitated my lca\ing England for Australia. Here we ha\'c 
an event which is placed in the future, yet it exercised a 
most potent influence on activities which preceded it. The 
fact that I was deflnitely committed to leave England on 
a certain date modified, controlled and frequently inhibited 
my behaviour up to the dale of sailing. Circumstances in 
the present pressed me in this direction and that, but 
however varied my activities, and in spite of obstacles, 
personal inconveniences and often strong disinclination to 
break with old associations, I eventually arrived on the 
wharf ready for departure. 

How can any mechanistic theory of thought explain such 
a series ofpurposive activities? The onus is on the materialist 
to prove that in the purely mechanical realm processes 
may be discovered which arc similar to those of life and 
consciousness, and especially must he prove that a mechanism 
can function teleologically. 

Referring, therefore, to the example given of teleological 
action, wc may see that .such action is di.stinguished by 
initiative and a capacity for employing a variety of means 
for achieving a goal. 

When, for instance, I am prevented by a breakdown of 
my car, I immediately use other means of arriving at rny 
destination. Also when my journey to Australia is con¬ 
templated I consider alternative routes, and even when a 
route is decided upon I make various alterations which 
cause me to proceed through a variety of complicated 
activities involving subsidiary plans and often objectives 
not in harmony with my main goal. If I remain longer 
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than I should in one place, I contrive to save time in other 
ways. A sudden remembrance that an old friend must be 
.seen before departure necessitates a most inconvenient 
journey; nevertheless it is accomplished. Almost at the 
last moment a difliculty arises which threatens to prevent 
my departure from England, but it is surmounted. Never, 
however, is the original goal lost sight of, and eventually 
it is achieved. 

Now, where in the mechanical realm can we find the 
equivalent of such activities as these? Yet it is just such 
behaviour that has to be explained in order to make 
tenable the mechanical theory of consciousness. 

Some Explanatiom .—The materialists would have us believe 
that teleological action is deceptive; that in human con¬ 
sciousness there is nothing distinctive; nothing that is not 
in some form or other discoverable in purely physical 
processes. When, however, they definitely set themselves 
to solve the problem which teleological behaviour presents, 
the weakness of their position becomes manifest. 

In Professor William McDougall’s Modem Materialism and 
Emergent Evolution there is an excellent summary of the 
chief arguments used to explain purposive consciousness in 
terms of materialism. Wc may consider two main types: 

1. Those which seek to minimize or show that teleo¬ 

logical consciousness is an illusive characteristic. 

2. Those which admit teleology, but endeavour to find 

similar types of activity in the purely mechanical 
realm. 

Typical of the first is the argument of William Wundt. 
He contends that the mechanistic and the teleological are 
merely two ways of regarding any train of events; that if 
we trace a train of events back to a point in their past 
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history wc regard it as mccl.anistie; uliilc if we trace it 

iorward to a future point we regard it as teleological. 

Such a thcoiy has a semblance of plausibilkv, because 

It Ignores the fundamental distinction between a forward- 

looking concept and a retrospccti\ e one. A train of events 

which has occurred is more explicable in mechanistic terms, 

but e\cnts wIik h we intend to make occur arc in an entirely 

didcrent caicgor)-, and arc without parallel in non-living 
constructions. ^ 

An example of the second class of argument is the thesis 
of Dr. R. JJ. Rauf), who introduces the term "c(}mplaccncy ” 
which he considers can explain all human behaviour. By 
complacency he means a tendency which is fundamentally 
the same as ‘'the equilibrium in phy.sics.” According to 
this tl.eory all human activity results from a disturbance of 
a slate of equilibrium, harmony, or ‘‘complacency.” So 
an empty stomach marks a disturbance of‘‘complacency,” 
and appropriate activities are initialed which only cease 
when equilibrium is restored by a meal. 

Living organisms, he argues, are systems of cnergic.s 

maintained m a state of balance, and when this equilibrium 

rs afiTected an effort is made by the organism to re-establish 
Its stability. 

This type of iheor>' is unsatisfactory because it is only a 
statement of what happens, and leaves unexplained the 
nature of the principle which is constantly at work rc.storing 
and maintaining the living organism. 

And here is the point; it is only in living organisms 
that -such activities may be noted. Vet the purpose of 
Dr. Raup’s theory of “complacency” and other similar 
theories is to show that living organisms may be explained 
in terms of mechanical principles. 

Such theories arc usually supplemented by other “ex¬ 
planations” of human conduct. That there is an urge to 
movement in a living organism is obvious, and a variety 

c 
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of icrnis is used to describe it. So we have Bergson’s 
Kl'in Vilal\ the Libido of the Psycho-analytic school; the 
Scliopcnhaucrian Will, and in everyday language we speak 
of the force of desire. These terms, of course, arc not 
synonymous, although they all embody the basic con¬ 
ception of an energy which is the root of activity. 

But the existence of a mere impulse to movement is not 
Isufficicnt to account for all human behaviour. We do not 
j move blindly; our actions arc governed by intelligence, 
and as we have seen, pursuit of more or less clearly realized 
goals plays a dominant role. 

The materialistic or behaviourislic psychologist has to 
account for this in terms suitable to the limitation of his 
mechanical conceptions. So we have a series of terms 
such as “conditioned reflexes”; “ncurograms”; “action 
patterns,” etc. 

By these terms one has to understand that nervous matter 
is organized into network-like systems with characteristic 
responses to stimuli. Given, therefore, a specific stimulus, 
the “action pattern” releases its nervous energy along 
habitual neural paths, and so produces appropriate activity 
on the part of the living organism. 

All this may be excellent geography of the physical 
nervous system, but it fails to account for the essential 
nature of intelligence, and particularly of purposive in¬ 
telligence. It is like endeavouring to explain the movement 
of an automobile by giving detailed descriptions of the 
car’s mechanism, but resolutely refusing to acknowledge 
the existence of a man at the wheel. Apply such a theory, 
for instance, to the example already given of teleological 
activity. According to such a theory I am purely a congeries 
of mechanical energies. My present and future behaviour 
are determined entirely by my past activities. Because my 
^previous behaviour has produced in my nervous mechanism 
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certain “action patterns'’ uiiit li arc rcallv neural habits a 

present stimulus will evoke in me a spet ifie atul inevitable 

I espouse. riie term -atiioti pattern" belongs to Tlie 

Behaviourist School of I’sy, hology. "iicliat iouristn’s prln,- 

ao- comeniion,” say.s Dr. Watson, “is that il its facts were 

all at hand the Behaviourist tvoiilcl be able to tell after 

watching an individual perforin an act what the situation 
IS that caused liis action.” 

.Such a statement, as far as it goes, seems plausible. Its 
wcakne.ss is not discovered until we realize the precise 
meaning attached to the phrase “if its facts were all at 
band. ’ All the facts can never be at hand for an extreme 
1 chaviounst such as Dr. Watson, because Bellas iourist 
doctrine refuses to acknowledge the existence of mind or 
consciousness. 'I'lic organism is considered only as an 
entity winch reacts to certain stimuli, and consciousness 
or mind is not considered necessary to explain human 
behaviour. As one writer neatly puls it: 

“• : • it is one thing to say ‘Let us try to describe and 
explain all human behaviour entirely in terms of inter¬ 
action between stimulus-situation and response,' and 
quite another to .say ‘Let us tiy to persuade people that 
they have no cons, lousness.’ The first is of reil value 
• . . the second is merely a waste of time.” > 

Can my sequence of activities whic h culminate in my 
achieving my predetermined goal be explained, then, by 
Behaviourism, or by various similar theories which, though 
not .so crude as thorough-going Behaviourism, nevertheless 
all strive to explain man mechanistically? I beliese it 
cannot. If man is solely a mechanism, why should he 
conceive future goals? Why should a few words spoken to 
me cau.se future possibilities to dominate present activities? 

Remember that, mechanistically s|)caking, these words 
have significance only as air-vibrations which cause certain 

' C. K. Ogdt-n, Tfu A B CojPsythohgy, p. 137. 
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responses in the nervous mechanism. Why should a com¬ 
paratively mild ])hysical stimulus of air-vibration aficcting 
the lym])aniim of my car excite a response so powerful as 
to control my activities for months ahead? 

My cars are constantly receiving similar stimuli, and in 
fad my nervous system is provoked to many quite violent 
responses which from a physiological standpoint must have 
left deep impressions in nerve-tissue. Ncvcrtlteless, it is 
not these strong nervous stimuli which have dominated 
my behaviour, but the gentle stimulus of such a spoken 
sentence as, “I oH'er you an appointment in Australia.” 

The consequence of such a stimulus is out of all proportion 
to its intensity. An entirely different result would be 
produced by the minutest alteration of the sound-values 
of the stimulus if, for instance, instead of ” I offer you an 
appointment in Australia” the sentence were, “I offer him 
an appointment in Australia.” The physical effect of the 
two sentences on the ncr\’ous system is practically the 
same, yet one stimulus leaves me unaffected, while the 
other causes me to traverse a most complicated and pro¬ 
longed series of activities, and, it is important to note, such 
activities are contrary to my previous habits; habits which 
must have left strong traces on my nervous system. That 
is to say, my “action patterns” were well established and, 
mechanistically speaking, would resist change. Yet the 
weak physical stimulus of a few words drives me across the 
grain of my past in pursuit of a novel goal! 

Obviously in a case such as this, the purely nervous 
reaction to stimulus is of comparatively slight significance, 
and mechanistic theories reveal their bankruptcy when 
minor physiological changes are forced into service as 
explanations of profound psychological states. 

Failure of Materialistic Theories .—Materialists try to banish 
those facts of our mental life which are discovered by 
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introspective methods, and in consequence must inevitably 

fail to solve the problems of human behaviour. And most 

intractable of all facts for materialistic hypotheses is that of 
teleological striving. 


Human beings arc not automata reacting to environ¬ 
mental stimuli with predictable regularity. Each one of 
us knows himself as a unit of consciousness, and we arc 
aware of conscious control over events. Above all, we 
have foresight, and in the light of future goals we reject 
certain stimuli and encourage others, and so steer our 
course in harmony with conceived plans. 

The purely material world furnishes no example of such 
behaviour. And in saying this I do not forget what has 
been written in Chapter I, namely that a mental principle 
may, and probably docs, lie at the root of even the most 
mechanical of processes. But this docs not warrant us in 
arguing that mind is a product of a mechanism. Mechanism 
IS mechanism, and mind is mind, and “never the twain 
shall meet.” Subsequent research may prove that what 
appeared to be mechanical is really mental in essence, and 
so fresh territory will be wrested from the domain of the 
purely mechanical to the discomfiture of those who con¬ 
fidently predict that mechanical c.xplanations will prevail. 
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THE ABSENCE OF PARALLELISM 

Many uf ihosc \vlio have discarded the theory of epipheno- 
mcnalism have taken refuge in that of parallelism. By 
adopting this theory one avoids the problem of causation 
and is also not committed to any particular view con¬ 
cerning the nature of the relationship between mind and 
matter. Mind and matter arc accepted as a duality, and 
the ihcor)' merely postulates that mental and physical 
plicnomcna arc parallel scries. The proof of the theory 
requires that we trace each physical change to its psycho¬ 
logical equivalent, or vice versa. 

Reasoning from general principles based on our know¬ 
ledge of the mind’s contents would hardly lead us to suppose 
that mental and physical phenomena were precisely 
paralleled. It therefore rests with the advocates of this 
theory to prove their case. 

They of course cite the facts given in Chapter II, but it 
is not sufficient to generalize in this manner. The theory 
of parallelism virtually assumes that mental events are the 
reverse side, as it were, of physical events. Therefore there 
is no phase of mental life which according to this theory is 
not paralleled by a physical change. Can this claim be 
substantiated? Its demonstration would require a pro¬ 
digious amount of experimentation into the subtle bodily 
changes which accompany changes of the mind. The 
psycho-physical relationship is admittedly intimate, but the 
evidence falls far short of demonstrating that every mental 
state is precisely paralleled by a physical one. 

38 
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This is not to say that all mental changes may not afl'cct 
the body. Most probably they do. But the mind “over¬ 
laps the brain, and all its processes, therefore, liave not a 
direct or specific representation in physical changes. 

There are certain facts which have encouraged tlic hope 

that we might ultimately discover mechanical equivalents 

for each psychological change. The James-Lange theory 

ol the emotions, for instance, while not being specifically 

concerned with the theory of parallelism, yet attempts to 

prove that bodily states arc c.\actly paralleled by specific 

emotions. So William James does not hesitate to state 

that “\vc feel sorry because we cry; angr>' because we 

strike; afraid because we tremble, and not that we 

cr)', strike, or tremble because we arc sorry, an^rv or 
fearful. . . .” i ’’ ^ 

Such a theory is supported by a great deal in our c.xperi- 
ence. As William James says; “If we fancy some strong 
emotion and then try to abstract from our consciousness of 
it all the feelings of its bodily symptoms, we find we have 
nothing left behind, no ‘mind-stuff’ out of which the 
emotion can be constituted.” 

The conclusion drawn from this is that the emotion and 

the physical sensation arc parallel events, and therefore 

each emotion may be awakened Iiy appropriate bodily 
.(Stimulus. 

Whether or not we can divorce in actual experience an 
emotion from its physical accompaniment, the priority of 
psychic states is sufficiently indicated by our capacity to 
check emotions and alter their typical bodily expression. 

Emotions arc responses to situations mentally appreciated, 
and invariably arc linked to conations or instinctual strivings. 

It is the mental response to a situation which determines 
the emotion; not the mere chcmico-mechanical reactions 
which occur in the body. For instance, if any of us found 

* Text-book of Pathology, p. 376. 
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ourselves suddenly confronted by a snarling tiger, the 
probable sequence of e\ents would be as follows: a mental 
registering of the total situation; an instinctual urge to 
escape; a glandular preparation such as the discharging 
into the blood of adrenalin, etc., which prepares the body 
for the increased effort required for flight. 

If quick and effective action is taken, the actual emotion 
of fear may not be registered. Many soldiers will recall 
that they felt no fear while they were actually running 
from a shell about to explode. If, howe\cr, escape seems 
blocked, then one becomes aware of bodily changes such 
as quickened heart-beat, trembling, etc., and usually with 
the awareness of these changes we experience the emotion 
of fear. 

If is, however, a very different thing to say that we 
experience emotion when we perceive these bodily changes, 
from saying that these changes cause emotion. 

Obviously, bodily action alone docs not produce an 
emotion. We may clench our fists and not feel angry; 
our eyes may water without our experiencing sorrow, and 
trembling is not necessarily accompanied by fear. Clearly 
these bodily processes arc associated with emotion only 
when they arc part of a mental situation rooted in a desire 
or conation. It is not the closing of our fists which causes 
anger, but the presence of an enemy. So docs our sorrow 
result from the loss of a friend and not because our eyes 
water. The physical accompaniments of emotion arc highly 
specialized automatic responses in the service of instinctive 
biological needs. 

William James may be correct in saying that in practice 
we cannot divorce an emotion from its physical accompani¬ 
ment, but the emotion remains a unique psychical experi¬ 
ence, and the physical changes have meaning only in 
reference to an emotionally toned striving towards a goal. 

William James says there is no “mind-stuff” out of which 
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an emotion can be constituted if we exclude all bodily 
symptoms. But, it may be replied, neither can we separate 
the e.xpcriencc of walking, from legs. Vet it is not legs 
which cause us to walk, but the impulse to move. So it is 
that preceding the specific emotions there arc conations 
towards goals, and the bodily processes are the means bv 
which we realize these ends. 

The elaborate chemical changes which occur during 

Icar would l>c purposeless unless they were part of a total 

situation the basic cause of which is a mental appreciation 
ot danger. 

Experiments with the psyrho-gaKanometor also tend to 

tiemonstratc that the psychic response is practically in- 

stantaneous, whereas the chemical processes must nec essarily 
take a longer time. 

kach Enulion no! Specifically Linked la a Particular Phydeal 
Ctesr.-Leen if we admit that emotion is always associated 
with some sort of physical change, it is nevertheless difTicult 
lo subscribe to a purely mechanistic interpretation. It docs 

“'’'iT'’ emotion is the 

ntariabic accompaniment of specialized bodily acts as 

example, that anger and striking are inevitably linked’ 

is linked to verbal expression In 

nrharihr suppressed, 

of antr i """ the emotion 

•i.niu7v::bTc“K^ 

two'ZtiSv clTi-^f" >"'-Lafgc theory, should 

nm ? u ^ mu-scular and nervous reactions 

Sr.; lt; 
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reflexes originate in psychic associations and Behaviourism’s 
attempt to explain tliem in purely mechanical terms is 
generally considered to have failed. 

The fact is that on mechanical principles there is no 
satisfacto!*)' explanation. It is, of course, explicable if we 
assume that psychic states have priority, and adapt bodily 
functions to psychological needs. 

'Ihcrc is therefore no necessary connection between 
muscular pugilistic movements and the emotion of anger. 
Labial movements are equally typical. The same set of 
muscles is used to express different emotions. Varying 
emotions reveal themselves often by the minutest muscular 
movements, lb accept such slight changes of position alone 
as an adequate cause of profound psychological differences 
is surely straining a theory to its breaking-point! Laughter 
and melancholy, for example, differ in their bodily ex¬ 
pression by minute facial movements. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that the lifting of the mouth a fraction of an inch, 
and other slight motions in space of the facial muscles, can 
make all the difference between melancholy and content¬ 
ment? And even if we concede that more profound 
glandular activity t.akes place, it is purely hypothetical 
whether each psychic or emotional state is represented by 
a specific bodily state. Of course, I do not deny that 
psychic and physical changes arc constantly reacting upon 
one another; but a point-to-point parallelism docs not 
exist. 

My personal consciousness seems to me a primary experi¬ 
ence, and when later, by means of this same consciousness, 
I become aware of changes in the matter of my body, 
these appear secondary and of the nature of a medium 
through which I express myself. A certain amount of 
parallelism might therefore be expected, but my experience 
compels me to conclude that each psychological event has 
not of necessity an equivalent in the physical. 
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To show that psychic and physical reactions do not run 
in parallel streams, let us take a commonplace physical 

happening such as a knock on the shin, and note the p'lychic 
responses which follow. 

Now a knock on the shin will in ever\- normal person 
produce the sensation of pain; but the emotional and 
mental response will vary greatly with different people. In 
one case it may awaken crude anger and perhaps resent¬ 
ment towards the person who (let us say) placed an object 
m a dangerous position. Another person, say a siudenl of 
psychology, might, though feeling the same pain, (puckly 
recover and develop a speculative train of thought in 
noting his reactions. We may even imagine the p>y( ho- 
iogical response of a third individual as being an impulse 

to remove the obstacle which had injured him, that i- 
might not harm others. 

Now in all these eases the physical phenomenon was 

identical, viz., an external body had come with a certain 

degree of force into contact with the periphery of a human 

body. The message of such contact had been conveyed by 

means of the afferent neiA'cs to the specialized centres of 

the brain, and the efferent nerves had completed the 

circuit, causing defensive muscular action. This would 

take place in each person without much variation. But 

how according to the parallelistic theory can we account 

for the psychological reactions being so different when the 

physical stimulus is the same? Is it not clear that the 

nature of our psychological responses is determined by 

psychological antecedents, and that the physical stimulus, 

while provoking a psychical reaction, docs not determine 
Its nature? 

Dr. MacCurdy relates a ease which provides clear refuta¬ 
tion of any such theory as parallelism. He says; “I have 

seen a man, whose paralysis was complete from the level 
of the sixth cervical segment down, in full possession of his 
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normal emotional feelings. It is true that, in such a ease, 
the vagus ncr\-es arc intact, although the entire sympathetic 
system is disconnected from the brain. The upper part of 
the alimentary canal might then be furnishing afferent 
stimuli, but this would surely, according to the James- 
Langc hypothesis, result in a distorted effect. It would 
give just that kind of predominance of one kind of 
visceral impression which should result in a peculiar feel¬ 
ing tone. Such patients have, of course, no awareness of 
their genital organs. But they arc still susceptible to the 
charms of the other sex and often fall in love with their 
nurses.” ^ 

If psycho-physical parallelism were true, it would only be 
necessary to have a knowledge of physical reactions in order 
to predict the mental and emotional response to a given 
stimulus. As, however, it is the psychological history of an 
individual which gives the explanation of his reactions, we 
can see that the materialistic hypothesis is faced with a 
fundamental difficulty. 

It may be argued that the rich variety of psychological 
responses in comparison with the simplicity of physical 
reactions is more apparent than real; that actually the 
nervous and glandular reactions are exceedingly com¬ 
plicated. If, therefore, we possessed greater and more 
precise knowledge of subtle neural paths, and the effect of 
glandular secretions, we could then prove that every mental 
and emotional factor had its counterpart in some physical 
process, no matter how subtle it might be. This, of course, 
is pure supposition, and the nature and function of our 
psychological life makes it almost inconceivable that such 
a parallelism will ever be proved to exist. 

Dr. Driesch on Parallelism.—Dr. Driesch has shown that 
if the two realms, viz., the psychological and the physical, 

* John T. MacCurdy, M.D., M.A., The P^xhology of Emotion, p. 51. 
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be considered purely in terms of tiieir eom|)araiive com¬ 
plexity, tlic complexity of the mental is so maniluki as to 
make it imoiKcivablo that its conteius can l)c jjarallelcd 
with tliosc of tlie ])hysicai. As Dric^cli shows, the piiydcal 
is composed of comparatively few factors. Modern Plivsics 
has proved that matter is ultimately resulvahic into no 
more than two elements, \iz., protons and electrons, and 
tlic expectation is that a still furtliei' simplification may 
result, thus reducing the physical world to a single element. 
Matter, therefore, in spite of the great variety of its apj)ear- 
anccs, is nevertheless iLsionishingly simple in the nature and 
numl)er of its elements. 

A very different situation is retealed hy an analysis of 
our mental or psychic content. Here we disco\er a rich 
manifoldncss. \Vc Iiavc as con.scious content a variety of 
unique mental objects or experiences, such as colours, 
tunes, etc., which comprise groups of qualities of consider¬ 
able diversity. There arc, for instance, the conscious 
experiences, ‘ Red,” “Green,” “Warm,” “The Key C 
Sharp,” “Sweet,” and so on. It is clear that each of these 
experiences is unique; that is, it cannot be reduced to 
anything simpler, or be described in terms of any other 
experience. The psychological world of qualities is there¬ 
fore exceedingly rich in the number and variety of its 
factors. But these by no means exhaust our psychological 
content. Consider, for instance, the psychological objects 
represented by such words as “Pleasure,” “Pain"; also 
.spatial and time concepts symbolized by the words 
“Near,” “Par,” “Early,” “Late,” etc. And 

again, still further elements exist in the more purely mental 

world. As Dricsch says: “There arc accents of finality with 

regard to order, such as ‘This,’ ‘Such,’ ‘The Other,’ 
‘Related,’ ‘Different,’ ‘So Many,’ ‘More,’ ‘The Whole,’ 
etc. . . . And there arc accents of‘belonging to a sphere, 
to indicate that one expcricncc-contcnt is “perceived”; 
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anoliid ‘ cliTamccl "; another “theatrical”; another a 
“natural reality”; another “metaphysical.” ’ ” 

It is important to realize that each of these, and of course 
many others, is a unicjue and definitely experienced factor 
of our conscious content. For instance, our conscious 
experience “Green ” is quite elementary, and is of an entirely 
different category from our experience called “C Sharp,” 
or the mental apprehension of “differences.” Each has its 
own distinct character, and remains in our consciousness 
as a fundamental factor of our experience. 

Here, then, comes the problem for psycho-physical 
parallelism. It has to prove that each of these psycho¬ 
logical elements is paralleled by a physical equivalent. 

I hc task is obviously impossible. For how can the rich 
manifoldness of the psychical world find its counterpart 
in the comparative simplicity of physical matter which is 
resolvable into one or two elements? “It is a logical 
contradiction” says Dricsch, “to assume that two things, 
one of which is of quite a different degree and kind of 
manifoldncss from the other, can be ‘ultimately’ the same— 
and such is the teaching of parallelism.” * 


' Mind and Body^ pp. 94-95, 
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THE PROBLEM OF MEMORY 

I HAVE said that a train of cvrnts whicli has oc( urrccl is 
more explicable in mccluinislic icrnis than is man's j)ur- 
posivc consciousness which impinges on the present and 
future creatively. But even with memorv materialistic 
theories are unsatisfactory. At first glance'it might seem 
that to explain the phenomena of memory should be well 
\%ithin the scope of materialism. An organism lias been 
submitted to a variety of environmental stimuli; what is 
simidcr than to suppose that the nervous system should 
retain traces of its past experiences? Memory, tlierefore in 
^accordance with tlie law of liabit is only repetitive reaction 
«^in nervous tissue. As William James says: “The machinery 
of recall is thus the same ;is the maciiinery of association, 
and the machinery of association, as we know, is nothing 
hut the elementary law of habit in the nerve-centres.” * 

If memory were mere reproduction, such a theory might 
pa.ss for an explanation. But this is not the case. Our 
^emoncs do not arise passively in our minds. The fact 
is, many of them arc charged with vital significance, and 
positively influence present and future bcliaviour, and, as we 
have seen, it is just this positive charai ter of consciousness 
which renders it inexplicable in mechanistic terms. 


Inaccuracies of Memory.—\^\xi a special difficulty arises for 
materialistic theories in that our memories are not literally 
accurate records of past events. A little reflection will 

* Tixt^book of Psjxfujiogy, p. 290. 
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show that this fact is crucial for any attempt to explain 
memory as being only a reproduction of past impressions 
on the nervous system. If our past is in some mysterious 
way impressed on our nervous tissue, somcsvhat as is an 
image on a camera plate or sound on a gramophone record, 
then, given the proper stimulus, the ncrv’ous reaction should 
be a repetition of the original impression. 

Of course, such reproduction might be faint or even 
lacking in certain details, depending on the time-interval 
which has elapsed and the strength of the first reception 
and present nervous reaction. It is not, however, this type 
of inaccurate reproduction which invalidates materialistic 
theories. A gramophone record might reproduce faultily 
because of flaws in the material or defects in the machine, 
but such inaccuracies could easily be explained in mechanical 
terms. What should we say if a record on which was 
impressed the words: “There is a tide in the affairs of 
men wliich, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” should 
give forth a paraphrase such as “There are energies in men’s 
lives which, rightly availed of, lead to prosperity”? Wc 
should know at once that such a phenomenon was im¬ 
possible mechanically, and would surmise probably that wc 
had been tricked by ventriloquism. Yet this is precisely 
the phenomenon which is constantly occurring with memory, 
and mechanical theories are inadequate to explain it. 

Take, for example, the following sentences: “While the 
Crown Prince was standing at the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier in Brussels on October 24th, an Italian jumped a 
barricade and, breaking through the police cordon, fired a 
shot which missed. He was taking aim for another shot 
when the police seized him. The Italian admitted that he 
intended to murder the King of Italy, the Crown Prince 
and Mussolini.” 

Such a passage read from a newspaper represents a 
scries of visual impressions which affect the nervous system 
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by means of our receptor origans, the eyes. To recoIle( t. 
therefore, the original nervous stimulus would be to re¬ 
member literally the series of black letters words, sentences, 
etc., ;ls they were printed on the white paper. Our nervous 
matter has been aflected by light-phenomena and is sup¬ 
posed to retain traces of such excitation and be eapablc of 
reproducing them m the form of memory, h is all quite 
simple from a materialistic point of view. Nervous tissue 
receives its impress through one or other of the receptor 

organs, and reproduces such impressions when suitably 
stimulated. ^ 


Memory and Meaning.~V»ui is this the nature of the recall 
which occurs in memory? What, in fat t, do we remember? 
In the above passage, for instance, is it the actual words 
winch are remembered, or the meaning of the words? 
Artainly we partially recall the words, but the important 
lact IS our recollection of their meaning. \Vc might entirely 

forget the actual avoids, and yet reproduce ili our own 
words the meaning of the news item. 

Thi.s is a dfsconcening fact for any theory which en¬ 
deavours to explain memory on purely mechanical prin- 
ciplc.s. Such a phenomenon is, as I have said, analogous 
to a gramophone record reproducing a paraphrase. Some 
principle other than automatism must be operating. 

When we hear or read a sentence it is the auditory or 
visual impressions which should be reproduced. Tiic 
meaning of a word is a phenomenon of consciousness and 
IS not implicit in the scries of auditory or visual impacts, 
which are jmccly physical phenomena. Tiic nervous tissue 
which received the impact of sound- or light-vibration 
should repeat these, and so produce the phenomenon of 
rnemory. If from any cause the physical impress is 
obliterated, memory also must fail. That is to say, if we 
forget the words of our sentence, there can be nothing 

D 
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else to remember, because, according to the materialistic 
hypothesis, it was not an “idea” or a “meaning” which 
’ afi'cctcd our brains, but a specific material disturbance. 

This is the logical conclusion to be deduced from the 
materialistic theory of memory, and it is clear that such a 
theory must be rejected, for how can it explain the fact 
that although words may be completely forgotten, we can 
clearly retain their meaning? 

Attention .—The materialistic theory also encounters another 
difficulty in the fact that memory is largely dependent on 
attention. If we arc not interested and do not pay attention, 
we seldom remember. I know an old gentleman who with 
a set of wireless ear-phones fixed on his head will play 
patience for hours. If he is asked what is on the wireless 
he will frequently reply he docs not know. He has to take 
his attention of! his cards and deliberately “listen in” 
before he becomes aware of what is being broadcast. In 
a similar way people will become engrossed in a novel and 
be oblivious to quite noisy conversation taking place in the 
same room. 

Wliy should this be so if memory be purely a physical 
]>henomcnon? The sound-vibrations are playing upon the 
ears just as strongly whether we are attending or not. As 
these sound-vibrations arc leaving their impressions on the 
sensitive matter of our bodies, our memory should not be 
(dependent on our interest or attention, but on the strength 
K the sound-vibrations. That is to say, the stronger the 
stimulus, the stronger the memory. It is therefore ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult to account along mechanistic lines for 
the fact that a jazz band may be beating the air into a 
violent commotion which perforce must affect our nervous 
matter, and yet if our attention is concentrated elsewhere 
we shall neither hear nor be able to remember what has 
been played. 
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It is true that, although the events arc lost to conscious 
mcmor>', they may be recovered from ilie subconsciousness; 
by hypnotism, for instance. liut this subconsciousness is 
another puzzle for materialists. I will discuss the sub¬ 
conscious memory later. The question I ask here is why, 
if the materialistic hypothesis be the true one, should we 
not be able to recall something which ha.s so strongly 
aflccled our cerebral structure? I do not forget that, even 
on mcdianistic principles, certain stimuli may be considered 
to be incfiectivc because of a deficiency of association-links 
01 prepared neural paths. This, however, docs not apply 
in cases where the stimulus is in the sphere of a pci-son’s 
prevailing interest, but remembrance is lacking because of 
temporary inattention. 

Clarity of Childhood Memories in Old Another fact 

concerning memory which is diOicuIt to understand solely 

in terms of physical brain changes is the well-known 

phenomenon that with many people in old age, recent 

events arc quickly forgotten, but the memories of childhood 
retain their vividness. 

Why should this be so? If brain-tissue be the sole re¬ 
pository of memory, when the brain as a whole is cnfecliled 

by age we should expect both old and new memories equally 
to fail. 

Of course the plausible reply is that the brain paths 
formed in childhood have superior tenacity; arc cut more' 
deeply, so to speak, into the more plastic young material.' 
This is a statement, and not an explanation. And it is not 
to physiology that it would seem most profitable to look 
for an explanation. Where childhood’s memories arc re¬ 
tained more dearly than recent ones, they can be explained 
by purely psychological conditions, as, for instance, that 
some early memories have strong emotional, perhaps even 
sexual, significance, or that they have associated links with 
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prcscnl events, or tliat very old persons feel incapable of 
adjusting tlicmscK'es to present conditions and therefore 
lend to retreat in consciousness to a more congenial past. 

Our problem is not why some early memories arc retained, 
but where they are retained. 

On purely psychological grounds we might reasonably 
suppose that impressions of early age would be gradually 
cfTaccd. This certainly is our experience with a great 
majority of our adult memories, and it is axiomatic in law 
to ]>lacc more reliance on a witness who is relating a recent 
rather than a remote experience. 

Where an experience has been constantly repeated we 
can understand it being long retained. And here the 
“dSjjp groove” theory in physical matter might suffice for 
an explanation. But the memories that remain into old 
age arc often those which have been only once experienced, 
and the reason they arc retained is to be found in their 
psychological accompaniments, and not in mechanical 
impressions on the physical substance of the brain. 

It cannot seriously be maintained that there is literally 
“an image” in the brain. The physiologist will admit 
that the brain only retains tendencies to react in certain 


ways. Bergson’s conception of the brain as an “organ 
pantomime” is in accordance with facts. What arc stored 
in the brain arc tendencies to action; not memory-images. 


Two Types of Memories .—Bergson distinguishes two forms 
of memory. The first ifnagines, the second rtpeats. He 
says: “The first records, in the form of memory images, 
all the events of our daily life as they occur in time; it 
neglects no detail, it leaves to each fact, to each gesture, its 
place and date. . . . Thus is gradually formed an experi¬ 
ence of an entirely different order, which accumulates 
within the body a series of mechanisms wound up and 
ready, with reactions to external stimuli ever more numerous 
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and more varied, and answers ready prepared to all our 
growing number of possible solicitations. We become 
conscious of these mechanisms as iliey come into play, and 
this consciousness of a whole past of efl'orts stored up in 
the present is indeed also a memoty, but profoundly different 
from the first. ... It has retained from the past only the 
intelligently co-ordinated movements which represent the 
accumulated efforts of the past. ... In truth it no longer 
represents our past to us, it arts it; and if it still dcser\es the 
name of mcmor>’ it is not because it conserves bvgotje 
images but because it prolongs their useful effect into the 
present moment.” * 


The Subconsciom Memory.—Thc fact that scenes ofchildl^ood 
and other forgotten events sometimes flash with staftling 
vividness and clarity into the forefront of our consciousness 
is a sort of borderline phenomenon between normal and 
abnormal, or subconscious, memories. 

We have already seen that such memories do not recur 
in accordance with mechanical laws. That is to say, it is 
not the memories which have been most frequently repeated 
which return, nor those which were originally impressed on 
the nervous system with the maximum intensity. These 
memories, of which for so many years we were oblivious, 
burst out of the blank void of apparent unconsciousness 
upon our mental vision: they arc often replete with 
astonisliing detail, and come without effort. 

Such memories arc normal, but they have a kinship with 
the category of memory which recent research has proved 
to exist in what is usually called our subconsciousness. It is 
^rather startling to be told that the subconsciousness contains 
a complete and detailed memory of the whole of our past. 
There are some psychologists who consider there is not 
yet sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion that 

* Bergson^ Mxnd^Emrgy. 
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nothing is forgotten. Even, iiowever, with this reservation 
there is no doubt that the subconscious memory retains 
an amazing record of events long forgotten by the waking 
consciousness. 

One feature of these memories w’hich is significant for 
our present argument is that subconscious memories usually 
possess an equal degree of clarity and detail. This is 
especially noticeable in those cases where at the moment of 
death or in a sudden crisis, the past life flows in panorama 
before the mental vision. 

As an example of memories when at the point of death, 
I cite the following account which was written for me by a 
friend who had been almost drowned at the age of fourteen. 
He writes: 

“Only for a few seconds w'as I conscious of sinking. 
Then, dropping c\cr so rapidly through a pale green 
W'orld through which hazily and with terrific speed all 
the events oi my life seemed to whirl around me. Crowds 
of people hurried about me. All I had ever known was 
flung into this great whirl. The green was gradually 
fading and a golden light came suddenly and clearly 
illuminated each particle of the memory. 

“Here the memory of events became so clear that they 
were re-experienced.^ 

“Yet all the time even in episodes unconnected with 
them, there were all the crowds of people. The final 
images before regaining consciousness were amazingly coni” 
plete with such a wealth of detail,^ even to sunlight on a 
blade of grass, the w'illows in bloom, the hum of bees 
among the calkins, and the acrid dampish odour of the 
black earth covered with decaying willow twigs. These 
were details of my life when I was five years old. 

“I remember as particularly vivid the impressions of a 
nurse with whom I had lived for two years at this time.** 

The clarity of such memories does not fluctuate according 
to whether they were lightly or intensely impressed on the 

^ Italics arc mine. 
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brain. The past incidents arc recollected with unil()rtn 
distinctness. If, however, the receptacle of sucli nieniDries 
were the brain, we should not expect such unilbnnity; 
rather would there be considerable variations in accordance 
with the physical law that a reaction is in proportion to the 
stimulus. As, therefore, memories according to the material¬ 
istic hypothesis are impressed with unequal intensity, their 
retention and recall should be unequal. 

We have already seen how inadequate is the theory of 
cerebral causation when applied to the problem of normal 
memory'; but as an explanation of subconscious memory 
its deficiencies are glaring. 

Consider, for instance, a case of complete forgetfulness. 
According to the materialist the vanishing of the memory 
must mean that the brain or nervous tissue has sulTerccl an 


obliteration of the traces caused by the past event. Recall, 
therefore, is impossible. How shall wc account for the i'act 
^that scenes which arc irrevocably lost to normal memory 
I arc recoverable during abnormal states of consciousness? 
If the memories resided in the brain they should be available 
to normal recall, providing suitable stimulus were applied. 

There arc indeed cases on record where loss ol memory’ 
has occurred without the slightest sign of brain impairment. 
This is clearly illustrated in a most interesting account 
written anonymously by a man who lost and regained his 
memory. In this case the loss of memory covered a period 
of about twenty years. The patient, a man of forty-one 
years of age, could remember quite normally his life up to 
the age of twenty-one, but beyond this his memory was a 
complete blank. 

The causes of this loss of memory were not physical, but 
psychological. The patient was helped to recall experiences 
which had been repressed because of their painful nature. 
The brain was throughout perfectly healthy, and functioned 
normally and efficiently. Indeed, it was owing to the 
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patient’s unusual reasoning ability that his memory was 
eventually recovered.* 

Cases such as this, which exhibit a total erasure of normal 
memory, yet in which, when the subject is hypnotized, or 
by methods of “free association” a complete memory is 
proved to exist, present an insuperable problem for material¬ 
ists. Indeed, the functioning of the subconscious memory 
obeys laws quite different from those which govern physical 
matter. As Dr. Geley says: “The ordinaiy memory is 
most precise when the fact has forcibly arrested tlic attention 
and is also recent. . . . Now Cryptomnesia is entirely 
different: it retains not only important facts but un¬ 
important ones, even those which have not claimed the 
conscious attention of the person. ... In fine, everything 
which has occupied the psychic field, consciously or un- 
con.sciously, remains indestructibly, even when it seems for 
ever lost. No matter whether a very long time has elapsed 
since the sensorial or psychic impression was made; no 
matter that the cerebral cells, which vibrated synchronously, 
liave doubtless since then been many times renewed; in 
despite of time and change, the remembrance remains 
integrally and indelibly graven in the subconscious. 

“How? Why? To classical physiology the mystery is 
insoluble.” 2 

We may indeed even ask how or why there should be a 
subconscious, if consciousness is merely a cerebral function. 

It is truly mysterious, on the assumption of materialism, 
that there should be a whole region of consciousness below 
the threshold of the normal state. If the brain is the sole 
organ and origin of consciousness its contents should always 
be available, and it is quite inexplicable why or where 

such a profound and complex range of memories as those 
of the subconscious should exist. 

' I Lost My Memory : The Case as the Patient Saw It. 

* From the Unconscious to the Conscious, pp. 124-26. 
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The Mechanism of Recall .—\\'o arc now in a po^iluni to 
draw a distinction between two aspects of tfic process of 
remembering, first tlierc are the memories, and sccondiv 
there is tlie incclianism of ret ail. Our study of abnormal 
states of consciousness leads us to conclude that tiic rneniories 
themselves arc frequently pro\ed to be unimpaired although 
the al)iiity to recall them is lackimr. 

I have already advanced certain reasons for concluding 
that the brain is an instrument of limitation, and the same 
conclusion is forced on us by the facts of memory. 

\\ e may sec that the mechanism of recall exists in the brain. 
■^Thc totality of our past may exist in memory, but our practical 
needs arc as much seiacd by forgetting as by remembering. 

Uorcl When wc arc told that certain types of 

verbal memoi7 I'avc been definitely located in particular 
convolutions of the brain, wc may accept these fin is, but 
be under no necessity to agree with the usual materiali.stic 
interpretation placed upon them. 

In fact, wc should expect verbal movements to have their 
basis in the brain. They should be more or less an auto¬ 
matism, and therefore exist as habits in the nervous tissue. 
Our consciousness consequently has available a piece of 
mechanism which conscr\'es energy capable of being released 
at a touch as it were, in articulation. 

Wc can quite understand that this verbal memory might 
be localized in specific parts of the brain. Lesions in the 
brain will no doubt seriously interfere with verbal memory, 
but the memories themselves are often proved still to 
remain. For instance, a patient .suffering from aphasia, 
though incapable of remembering a parlicular word will 
substitute another word or words to express his meaning, 
thus proving that the memory' still exists.’ 

• * k s explanation of why in progresNive aphasia wt>r(ls disappr.ir 

common nouns, adjeclivo. and verbs. 
Mind-hitrgy, chap. “ The Soul and the Body.” 
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Where do Memories Exist ?—If the reactions in physical 
matter do not provide an adequate explanation of the 
phenomena of memory, where do memories reside? 

From one point of view this question is not legitimate. 
Phenomena of consciousness do not need to be described 
in terms of space. We could therefore answer that memories 
arc in the mind, and leave it at that without adopting any 
special theory concerning the mind. Our minds arc im¬ 
mediately known to us, and a description of the mind’s 
contents should be in psychological terms. It will be 
admitted that in using concepts of place in connection with 
mental phenomena we arc in danger of making misleading 
statements, which might prevent a true understanding of 
mental functioning. 

Yet as consciousness seems to be invariably associated 
with a mechanism of some sort, we naturally feel impelled 
to inquire whether there is not some objective basis other 
than the physical for the phenomena of memory. The 
subjective implies the objective, and though they may be 
two sides of the same thing, they present entirely distinct 
sequences of phenomena for study. 

Wc therefore may legitimately ask if there is any super- 
physical objective basis for memory. 

Dr. B.ousfield in his book, The Basis of Memory^ answers 
the question in the affirmative. He says: “The basis of 
j memory is not a record in protoplasmic structure but 
I in an immaterial psychical structure. Such a structure 
involves a conception of a substance of which it is built 
. . . this substance wc shall call psychoplasm, a substance 
which we postulate a.s consisting not of material protons 
and electrons, but of some other modification of the ether. 
This substance which we call psychoplasm is as hypothetical 
as the ether, and no more so.” ^ 

This view, though unexpected coming from an academic 

* The Basis of Memory^ p. 40. 
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niincl, is remarkably in harmony with a conccj)tion of mail 
based on psychical research, which I shall later consider. 

A similar conclusion is also arrived at by Professc)!- 
McDougall when he writes; “When two stimuli arc simul¬ 
taneously applied to the sense organs of any normal human 
being, they produce a change in his consciouMicss whit h is 
their combined cifcct or resultant. This composition or com¬ 
bination of their effects docs not take place in the nervous 
system. The two nenous processes arc nowhere combined 
or compounded. They remain throughout as distinct ;is 
if they occurred in separate brains, and yet they produce 
in consciousness a single effect whose nature is generally 
determined by both nervous processes. 

“These facts can only be rendered intelligible by assuming 

that both processes act upon some one thing or being, and 

since this is not a material thing it must be an immaterial 
thing.” 

In later chapters I shall advance evidence fijr tlie purpose 
of proving that consciousness is associated with super- 
physical structures, but we can here note it as significant 
that in order to understand memory it is considered 
ncccs.sary to postulate a superphysical .substance. 

So, in conclusion of this chapter I repeat that whereas 
memory at first glance would seem to be explicable in 
mechanistic terms, it is not .so on closer study, and 
materialism’s failure here provides one more link in the 
chain of evidence which, as we shall see, leads to its final 
refutation. 
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THE ORIGIN, GROWTH AND MAINTENANCE 

OF THE BODY 

That our bodies arc complex marv’els of adaptive functioning 
is commonplace knowledge. As any text-book will inform 
us, (be body is a community comprising millions of cells 
which have learned to function in specialized ways; have 
combined to form organs such as lungs, heart, liver, kidneys, 
etc., each intricately constructed to perform its essential 
task, and linked into a functional unity by a pulsating 
blood-stream and a web of nerves, the whole held in place 
by a structure of bones and muscles. 

The simplest mo\’emcnts are performed only as the result 
of a series of wonderfully co-ordinated processes, while the 
conversion of a mouthful of food into tissue and energy is 
a chemical feat of great delicacy and precision. 

The study of our physiological functions can hardly fail 
to impress even the least imaginative with a sense of wonder. 
How comes it about that millions of individual ccll-livcs 
should combine to form a social whole of exquisitely 
adjusted functions? For it is not speaking metaphorically 
to describe organisms as social wholes. The body literally 
is a community of living cells; cells which are capable 
under certain conditions of existing independently of the 
body of which they are normally a part. Yet they become 
submissive to the discipline of a community life. 

Our bodies present themselves to us as unities, but they 

are so only in the sense that a hive or ant-colony is a unity. 

How does this unification originate? How is it preserved, 
eo 
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and why docs it cease to be? These arc (jucsiions which 
biolof^’ sets itself to answer. Painstaking rewart h continues 
to enlighten us with new facts, but to tiie more 
philosopliically-minded furtlicr questions j)ress for an 
answer. Can the body’s origin, growth and maintenance 
be wholly accounted for without postidating mental or 
non-physical factors? 

It is, of course, the duty of the biologist to exhaust known 
factors before postulating metaphysical entities. Fir>l, then, 
let us glance briedy at the problem of the body’s origin. 


The Human ^ygoie .—Like all organisms, it originates in a 
single ceil, the zygote, or fertilized ovum. In the case of 
a human being the zygote is about i^^ih of an inch in 
diameter. \et it is a complex microcosm. The story as 
revealed by the high-powered microscope is now a familiar 
one. The cell multiplies by dividing into two; and the 
two become four; the four eight, and so on until in the 
human body it is estimated that there arc over a thousand 
billion cells. But the process of cell-division is not so 
simjdc as the above description indicates. Floating in the 
tell s protoplasm is the nucleus, and within the nucleus are 
minute, tlireadhkc bodies, the chromosomes. These chromo- 
s_omcs arc of crucial importance to the future organism. 
Every spccic.s apparently has its characteristic number of 
chromowimcs. So, for instance, the number for the human 
zygote IS 48, if female; 47, if male. The chromosomes 
arc m identical pairs, except the sex chromosomes. During 
cclI-division the chromosomes split themselves neatly along 
their lengths, thereby doubling their number. At opposite 
poles of the cell now appear centres of attraction, the 
tentrosomes, and half the chromosomes group themselves 
round each ccnlro.some. During this process the cell has 
iK-en developing a waist, and now it splits completely, with 
the result that two new cells arc formed, each containing 
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llic same number of chromosomes as the original. This is 
the normal process of cell-division—mitosis—which takes 
place during the ordinary growth of the organism. The 
formation of the gametes or marrying cells is different. As 
their destiny is to unite with one of the opposite sex, there 
would be twice as many chromosomes in the resulting 
zygote if the chromosomes doubled themselves by splitting, 
'riicrcforc they do not split, but the members of each pair 
part to the opposite poles of the dividing cells, so when the 
division is complete the new cells have only half the original 
number of chromosomes, which means that when later a 
sperm-cell unites with an ovum the resulting zygote still 
contains the correct number of chromosomes for the species. 

The above brief description will be sufficient to indicate 
the astonishing complexity of the cell’s processes. But this 
is only a portion of the story. It is now discovered that 
within the minute chromosomes themselves are units called 
“genes,” or hereditary factors. These genes arc the bearers 
of various hereditary qualities, such as brown or blue eyes, 
shape of nose, stature, sex, and so on. Genes have never 
been seen or felt. Vet they are as necessary a postulate 
for the geneticist as arc atoms and electrons for the 
physicist. 

Since the rediscovery of the Abbe Mendel’s experiments, 
first published in 1865, facts arc accumulating which make 
it almost inevitable to assume that hereditary characteristics 
arc passed on from generation to generation unchanged. 
Hybrids are not mixtures in the sense of liquids blending, 
but they are due to rival influences which, though they may 
modify one another’s characteristics in one generation, 
nevertheless remain units unpolluted and capable in another 
generation of manifesting purely. So, for instance, when 
^■cd-flowcring “four o’clock” plants are crossed with white- 
flowering plants, all the resulting plants will be pink. But 
it is proved that the red and white factors remain un- 
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corrupted, for if these pink plants arc inbred, tlicir olfspi inj^ 
will appear in definite jiroportions of hybrid pinks, pure 
reds and pure whites. In other cases a heredilar>' factor 
may be o\-crsliadowed, as it were, b)- another factor or 
factors. This phenomenon is described as '‘recessive” or 

dominant.” So the genes which determine brown eyes 
arc dominant in relation to those of blue eyes. Blue-eyed 
parents, therefore, will not have brown-eyed offspring, iliougli 
brown-eyed parents may have blue-eyed children if their 
cliromosomes happen to carr)' the genes for blue eyes. 

Are All the Potentialities IVithin the CW/.^—Here, then, witliin 
the cell arc supposed to reside all the potentialities of the 
future human being. But does an analysis of tlic cell’s 
contents enable us to explain adequately what uliimalely 
emerges? 

To do justice to the physical and chemical processes 
which arc always going on in living organisms has been 
described as “legitimate materialism.” 

The matter of a cell exists in a colloidal state; that is, 
in the form of ultra-microscopical particles, or unmixing 
droplets suspended in a fluid. 

Professor Thomson uses an excellent analogy' when he 
says: “The invisible particles, whose refractive haloes arc 
sometimes demonstrable in the strong light of an ultra- 
microscope, may be compared to the islets of an archipelago, 
whose coast-lines, large in proportion to total area, afford 
opportunity for much trading.” ‘ 

There is obviously great scope for purely naturalistic 
dc.scription of the cell’s chemical and physical processes. 
But it will ever remain dcscriptiv'c. Any attempt at c.x- 
planation must necessarily carry us beyond these material 
factors. 

We have seen in the above description of cell-division 

* An Outline oj Modern Knou tedge, p. 233. 
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tlial tlicic arc oilier llian chemical and physical processes 
al work in the cell. 

The jjhenoinena we witness in ccll-growlh arc those of a 
living organism and not the manifeslation of a mere chemical 
machine. Docs it not appear that behind such operations 
as, for instance, the meticulous accuracy of chromosome- 
splitting there is some order of mind in evidence? 

but, even so, such rudimentary manifestations of “in¬ 
telligence*’ hardly provide us w’ith a basis for explaining 
how’ a rational self-conscious human being emerges from a 
microscopical droj) of colloidal matter. 

The materialistic biologist may say that the human being 
docs, in fact, arise from the cell, therefore the cell must 
contain the potentiality of the future organism. But this 
is really begging the question, because although it is true 
that no human organism can originate except from a cell, 
it has to be proved that there is not a plus element in the 
matured organism over and above what may be reasonably 
postulated as existing in the cell. 

A man, for instance, is self-conscious and capable of 
abstract thought. How do such faculties arise from factors 
actually known to exist in the cell? 

Vitalism or Mechanism ?—Biologists themselves arc by no 
means agreed as to what interpretation to place on the 
facts of cell-growth. The effort, of course, is always to 
explain as much as possible in terms of factors which are 
known, but those biologists who may be classed as Vitalists 
contend that it is necessary to postulate some vital directive 
principle. 

Dr. Driesch, for instance, is a distinguished example of 
one school of vitalistic thought. In his book, The Problem 
of Individualityy he advances various experiments as proof 
of the theory of Vitalism. 

But before I cite some of these experiments I should 
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perhaps stress again the essential nature of tlic problem 

1 he cell as we have seen reproduces itself by splitting. 

i lcchanistic biologists see no need to invoke other than 

chemical processes in order to e.Nplain the origin of 

organisms. Now let us see what logical!) follows Irom 
this attitude. 

Within the cell must reside all potentialities of the future 

organism Each characteristic of the matured organism 

should theoretically he traced to some factor within the 

cell. For tnstance. brown eyes, or a certain shape of nose 

would be determined by the e.xistence in the chromosome 
Structure of specific genes. 

Now if the parts of the cell are as specializetl as this, 

which IS Weismann’s theory of the germ-plasm, then the 

cell during its process of splitting will "hand out,” as it 

were to the progeny-cells, various groups of factors to 

enable them to build u,, the different organs of the future 
body. 

If, thcrelorc, these specialized cells were isolated, we 
should expect them to reproduce their specific portions of 
the body. The first cleavage cell, for instance, would be 
expected to contain the potentialities for one-half of the 
organism, and so on. Wilhelm Roux actually performed 
an experiment which appeared to prove tliat such was the 
case. He killed one of the first two blaslomcrc.s of the 
Irogs egg wfien the first cleavage had been completed. 
The sumving cell developed into a typical half-cmbryo. 
dere. then, seemed to be proof that the original cell did 
eontatn ready-made, so to speak, the parts of the future 
organism. But Driesch later performed a series of experi¬ 
ments and obtained different results from those obtained 
by Roux. It ,s true that a half-embryo can be produced, 
as m Roux s experiment, yet if an opportunity is given for a 
ccriam rearrangement of the ceU’s protoplasm, as by turning 
• he cell upside down, a whole organism will be produced 
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Experments.^WcvQ I will bricOy summarize some of' 
Dr. Dricsclrs experiments. He takes a sea-urchin s egg. 
This normally develops into a blastula, wliich is a hollow 
spliere containing about a thousand cells. Driesch says: 
‘■If you cut this blastula with a pair of very fine scissors in 
any direction you like, each part so obtained will go on 
developing—provided it is not smaller than one-quarter of 
the whole—and will form a complete larva of small 


He also shows by experimentation that this is not peculiar 
to the sea-urchin’s egg. He proves, for instance, that the 
frog's egg “produces a small hut complete embryo from one 
of its cleavage cells if only you give the cell an opportunity 
for a certain rearrangement of its protoplasm.” And 
Driesch asks: “How arc we to account for what we have 
learned?”* He concludes: “There is certainly not a 
machine in the egg that is disintegrated step by step during 
the cleavage, for single cleavage cells give complete organisms. 

The embryonic ‘machine,’ then, that is supposed to 
exist in the normal system, would be obliged to be present 
in its completeness in one part of the system also, and also 
in another such part, and in yet other such parts too and 
equally well in parts of diff'erent size, overlapping one 
another. ... In face of these facts the machine theory as 


an cmbryological theory becomes an absurdity.” ^ 

Driesch also instances the Ascidian Clavellina —a marine 
animal which has a branchial apparatus quite separated 
from the rest of the body. Driesch says: “If you isolate 
the branchial apparatus by a cut, it either regenerates the 
body in the usual way by budding processes ... or it 
undergoes a complete reduction of form, until it is but a 
minute sphere, and then after a few days of rest, transforms 
itself as it is into a complete little Ascidian.” And, still more 
remarkable: “Isolate the branchial apparatus and then 


^ The Problem of Irulividuali\y% p* ll* * /fe/rf., p* I2. 
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transiorni itscU mio a complete little animal. ...” 

This constitutes Driescifs fust proof of X’italism It is 

Obv.ous that no purely mccl.anislic theory cat, explain 
phenomena such as the above. 

As J. S. Haldane writes; -‘The general difficultv which 
t once confronts the mechanistic conception oflifc is that 

whifh'r.'"^ account of the maintained co-ordination 
Which IS characteristic oflifc.” * 

In another book he writes: ‘-The real tlilhcultv for the 
mechantsne theory is that we arc forced, on the one ha.ul 
lo postulate that the germ-plasm is a tnechanism of enortuous 
omplexity and deltmtencss. and, on the other, that this 
ntcchantsm, m spite of its absolute definiteness and com- 

isrns, and can do so to an absolutely indefinite extent 
'Itliout alteration of its structure. . . . The mechanistic 
t icory o heredity IS not only unproven; it is impossible 
It involves such absurdities that no intelligent person who 

Yet it should be mentioned that Haldane, while trench- 

qects It chiefiy because ‘ the supposed infinenee of the 
VI a piinciple is dependent on what were admitted by the 
vtahsus to be ordinary physical and chemical conditions ’ 3 
This hardly seems a sufficient reason for rejecting Vitalism 
Naturally any vital principle of organization would be 
dependent upon the chemical and physical factors nor 

of ani r «""" add to the total energy 

of any physical system. Any additional work performed 

y, say, a human organism in consequence of the operation 
■ A/Sal; p. 53.' ‘ ■'-‘A W /-acwv,, p. 58. 
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of a vital principle--in tlie ease ot man by liis mind 
might be acliicvod by a release of energies already inherent 
in the organism; for example, the energies of a machine/ 
are directed and released by the slightest touch on a button 
or lever. 

This, as applied to the phenomena of cell-growth, was 
described by Driesch as follows: . . Entelechy and 

genes arc working together. Entelechy uses the genes as 
its means, and all order in morphogenesis is exclusively due 

to entelechy.” ‘ 

Admittedly, vitalistic theories might prove inacceptable 
if Matter and Life arc considered as a fundamental duality. 
Lhen, indeed, it is dilhcult to understand how a vital 
principle can ojicrate in the midst of physical and chemical 
conditions. But the difficulty disappears when even the 
physical and chemical conditions arc reinterpreted as 
'modes of life. The indeterminism which atomic quanta 
indicate, strongly support such a conception. 

'’All organization is a manifestation of life, whether in 

atom or man. 

What we witness in the processes of cell-growth is the 
working of a vital and formative power. When, for instance, 
the branchial apparatus of the Ascidian, in spite of mutila¬ 
tion, yet grows into a complete animal, arc we not forced 
to conclude that behind the material basis exists what we 
might call “a dynamic idea” of the organism? We need 
not for the moment concern ourselves with the problem of 
the “location” of such an idea. It is sufficient that we 
should recognize the potency of its manifestation. We see 
in cell-processes embryonic matter being moulded by an 
internal energy which is not blind and mechanical in its 
operation, but purposive. 

Nor arc we nearer real explanation if we adopt what is 
called the hormone theory, which supposes that each 

* T/i^ Science end Philosophy of the Otganisin^ p. 154* 
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gciiciatioii of tells produces some chemical which has ihe 
efieci of directing ihc arrangement of the next generation 
and so on through succeeding generations, until ctcniually 
he body assumes its familiar shape and functions. We do 
know tliat the glandular secretions of ,he adult bodv 
profoundly modify and determine processes of growth and 
devcioj.mcnl, and perhaps something of the same nature 
docs occur m the early stages of cell development But 
suppose this theory is proved, we still have onlv described 
what occurs, and have not explained the phenomena 
How are these chemical messengers produced and co¬ 
ordinated? How arc millions of cells, rhcmicaj processes 

anc organic functions organized into so wonderful and 
unified a wliolc? 

Histolysis and H,slogencsis.~To.kc, for another example, the 
plienomcna of histolysis and histogenesis. It is well known 
that many insects pass through a remarkable transformation 

period. Consider, for instance, the lifc-historyof the butterny 

•rom the egg laid by the female butterfly is hatched the 
arva known as the caterpillar. This is a strange offspring 
for a winged creature, but the process by which this cater- 
pillar in turn becomes a butterfly is .still more strange, and 
should cause the materialist to pause before offering any 
glib mechanistic interpretation. The caterpillar eventually 

vithin this an astonishing metamorphosis occurs. The 

rrrfo!^'’ I 

IS re-lonncd inio a butterfly! 

Authorities differ as to the extent to which the internal 
rgans of the caterpillar arc disintegrated, but the revolu- 

savsXr'^Th ' by ^ 11 - Dr. Imms 

not only in different groups of holomctabolous insects, but 
also with regard to individual organs and tissues.” He 
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says that some organs, such as the genital and also the 
central nervous system, are little aficctcd, but others 
‘‘undergo dissolution and complete destruction.”* This 
process is called histolysis. 

Alter histolysis there follows a process in which new tissues 
and organs are formed; this is called histogenesis. 

Dr. Carpenter, commenting on these transformations, says: 
‘‘Consideration of the apparently sudden production of 
these organs at the pupal stage suggests some important 
questions. Have they indeed been then formed for the 
first time and, if not, why is no trace of them to be seen 
through all the changes of the caterpillar life? The answer 
leads us to appreciate the inwardness of the butterfly’s type 
of life-history.” ^ 

Here, then, we have a phenomenon radically at variance 
with mechanistic principles. From the materialistic stand¬ 
point consciousness is the product of an organism. How, 
then, comes it about that an organism can disintegrate 
almost into a pulp without losing its directing idea? For 
.something akin to an idea certainly must exist, otherwise 
how may we understand the process whereby the almost 
undifrerentiated matter within the cocoon re-forms itself 
into the butterfly, a creature of an entirely different type 
from the caterpillar? 

It is inconceivable that the body which we have seen 
reduced to a pap and then re-formed should be the cause 
of the power which forms it. 

“Whether we like it or not,” says Dr. Geley, “the evidence 
of such facts upsets all the classical biologic concepts— 
chemical equilibrium as conditioning specific form, cellular 
affinity, functional assimilation, the animal as a cellular 
complex; all become so many vain formulae and nonsense.”® 

^ Dr* A. D. I mills, *1 General Text^book of Entomology y p. 193* 

* Dr. Geo. M. Carpenter, Imect TransfoTmation^ p. 63. 

* Dr. Gustave Geley, From the Unconscious to the Conscious. 
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The phenomenon of insect tranTormism exhibits .sirikin^Hy 
the working of a direcri%e power, which builds and niahi'- 
tains the organism. W'liat this power may be is one of the 
major problems of biology. 


Other Theories.—\ notice in some cases, even wliere a 

mediamstic theory is being expounded, the author, periiaps 

unconsciously, but certainly illegitimately, grafts on to a 

purely medianistic term a vitalistic meaning. riiis, of 

course, makes the theory plausible. Take, for instance, 

Dr. Osborn’s use of the term “Lnergy.” > Energy-, a.s we 

know it, in Physics and Chemistry, is merely our way of 

(lestiiliing matter in motion. W'e cannot credit it with 

intelligence or purpose, yet Dr. Osborn, while rejecting the 

vitalistic hypotheses ol Driescli and Bergson, uses the term 

Energy to imply “Purpose,” whicli of course is intelligence. 

In living things, he says, there is an “internal moving 

principle, and “its visible results arc in a high degree 

purposive.” ^ ^^j]] however, admit that this 

principle is fundamentally different from physical energy; 

yet he continues to say; “In every instance some kind of 

energy or work precedes some kind of form, rendering it 

probable that cnerg>' also precedes and controls the evolution 
■of life.” 3 


Although such a conception must be classed iis mechan¬ 
istic, wc perceive the recognition of the priority of an 
cneigy which is purposeful.” How such energy can 
be purposeful without being somewhat of the nature of 
mind or consciousness I fail to sec. Vet the prejudice 
against vitaJistic hypotheses is deeply rooted, although the 
old mechanical types of explanation arc increasingly being 
found inadequate. 


‘ Henry I-airficId Osborn. Ttte Otigin and Kvolulion of UJe. 
* Ibid., p, 10. * Ibid., p. M. 
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Soino. like Driesch, frankly adopt what is called “sub¬ 
stantial \italism,” which is that there exists a kind of 
cntclcchy or directive vital principle in each living organism. 

Another school of thought which stands midway between 
\’italism and Mechanism is that of “Emergence.” This is 
advocated by Lloyd Morgan and Alexander. The doctrine 
of Emergence recognizes that the phenomena of life and 
consciousness cannot be explained as being due to mere 
additions of physical substances. Hydrogen and oxygen, 
for instance, combine in certain proportions to form water; 
but water possesses certain unique qualities which could 
not have been predicted from our knowledge of the pro¬ 
perties of oxygen and hydrogen considered separately. 
These qualities arc called “emergent.” 

In the same way it is contended that consciousness is an 
emergent. Although according to Emergence, consciousness 
has arisen from combinations of matter, it has done so in 
quite a difi'erent way from that in which it is conceived by 
conventional mechanists. 

Lloyd Morgan is specifically at pains to repudiate the 
mechanistic dogma. He says: “. . . the whole doctrine of 
Emergence is a continued protest against mechanical inter¬ 
pretation. . . . It docs not interpret life in terms of Physics 

and Chemistry. It docs not interpret mind in terms of 
receptor-patterns and neurone-routes.” * 

Emergence certainly is more satisfactory than the old 
materialism, but it docs not carry us to any positive con¬ 
clusion. Undoubtedly, emergent qualities arise, and such 
qualities cannot, as I have endeavoured to show, be ex¬ 
plained mechanistically. The doctrine of Emergence, 
however, also docs not explain these qualities, but accepts 
them with “natural piety.” 

If mind has emerged from matter, it is a most mysterious 
occurrence. 

^ C. Lloyd Morgan, Emergent Evolution^ pp, 7-8. 
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How do Species Originate major problem is to 
account for the origin of the multitudinous variety of living 
iorms. Here, again, the materialist struggles to a\'oid any 
reference to consciousness as a causative factor. His aim 
IS to show the dominance of the material environment upon 
the hercdilar)' factors of the organisms. It is in this realm 
that he looks for all causes. All the \'ariely of species, 
therefore, must be due to differences in material conditions, 
such as geographical isolation; commensalism or common 
food; symbiosis or living together; type of food; sexual 
selection; use and disuse of organs, and so on. In ail 
thi.s the materialist is striving to a\’oid the necessity of 
postulating any purposive jiower working from within. 

(•Evolution is conceived as a blind struggle for existence. 
The tendency is for Nature to multiply prolifically, but as 
against this prodigality of increase there exist various 
checks in the material environment. Organisms arc subject 
to severe climatic changes, scarcity of food, attacks by 

parasites and natural enemies as well as competition between 
themselves. 


The theory that evolution is due to the operation of 
these factors checking the tendency to over-population 
and selecting the fittest for sur\’ival is called "Natural 
Selection.” 

Now it is not to be denied that the main thesis of natural 
selection has proved a most illuminating and workable 
hypothesis. But it is strictly limited in its application. It 
serv'cs to explain why some forms and species survive and 
others do not, but we still arc left in the dark as to the 
fundamental causes of the evolutionary process. 

The theory of natural selection would lead us to suppose 
that life pressed blindly upon the material environment; 
devoid of purpose, it would be a helpless slave, lacking 
initiative to overcome matter. This, however, we know is 
not the ease. Life’s response to environmental stimuli 
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T-rcvcals intelligent adaptation and a utilization of natural 
forces in order to achieve goals. In man this is obvious, 
but even in plants and insects life may be studied in an 
almost endless variety of ingenious devices designed to 
secure the perpetuity of the species, and which show remark¬ 
able powers to forecast future contingencies and overcome 
them. 'J'hc power behind Nature docs not merely adapt 
itself to environment, but conquers it! Life docs not stop 
short at passively blending with material conditions. It 
sets out to triumph in new directions. So Bergson asks: 
‘‘Why does life which has succeeded in adapting itself go 
on complicating itself more and more dangerously?” ^ 

Natural Selection gives an excellent account of the 
environmental factors which assist or hinder survival, but 
it offers no explanation as to the origin of species. Variations 
certainly do appear in an organism, and perhaps in many 
cases these \'ariations are in response to some change in 
the environment, but liow or why an organism should have 
the power to meet the new situation by altering its structure 
or changing its habits is left unexplained. 

Even the cardinal principle of Natural Selection—that 
variations always ha^’c survival value—has been challenged. 

Variations are supposed to appear by chance in an 
organism, and in virtue of these variations the organism is 
conceived to possess competitive advantages in the struggle 
for life. 

One criticism of this theory is that variations do not 
always confer an advantage. It has been shown, for 
instance, that the variation at the commencement is 
necessarily slight, and in such an embryonic form would 
be of no use from a survival point of view. As an example 
we might instance the embryonic wing of the primitive 
reptile. 

It may, of course, be replied that no matter how slight 

‘ Henri Bergjon, Mind-Energy, p. ig. 
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tlic xaiiation may lx\ tlic fact that the ort^anism has sur¬ 
vived proses the variation to liavc been j)rofiiable. I'his, 


however, begs the question, because the 
have survived in spite of the variation. 


organism may 
That certain 


variations have survival value—colour in insects, for instance 
—docs not prove environment to be the cause of the 


variations. Environmental conditions exert their innuence 


upon new forms, and may modify them or prevent their 
survival; but the new organic change must first apj)car 
before Natural Selection can operate. 

Professors Thomson and Geddes say frankly: "We know 
very little that is certain in regard to the originative factors 
in evolution. We must still confess, witli Darwin: "Our 
ignorance of the laws of variation is profound ! ’ ' 

So, again, we find ourselves faced with the problem as to 
the nature of the power behind evolutionary processes. 
Why, indeed, should there even be any evolution? Forms 
arc recognized to be in a progressive series, developing 
eventually complex nervous systems with enormously in¬ 
creased potentiality for variety of behaviour, which ulti¬ 
mately culminate in the human organism. This is rightly 
considered to represent progress. Bui liow can we account 
for such a process unless we postulate something akin to a 
Conscious purpose behind tilings? 


Is there Purpose liehiud Evolution ?—^’et the mechanists will 
insi-st that we need not postulate any Elan Vital, Eife- 
Forcc or purpose as a causative factor in the evolutionary 
process. The joint authors of The Science of Life 
write: “Granted that it [living matter] can reproduce and 
vary, a few simple forces come automatically into play, and 
Evolution by means of selection is the result.” ^ But they 
point out later: . , When we reach man. Evolution 

^ J. Arthur Ihomson and Patrick Geddes, Evoluiion^ p. 141. 

* II. G. Wells, G. P. Wells, Julian Huxley, Tht Scitrut oj Li/r^ p. 384. 
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does in part become purposeful. . . . Human purpose is 
one of the achievements of Evolution.” ^ 

Such a statement provokes us to ask, Does not the fact 
that “purpo.se” reveals itself during the evolutionary pro¬ 
cess compel us to postulate that “purpose” is inherent in 
evolution? I have used inverted commas for the word 
purpose because much depends upon the meaning we 
attach to it. At the human stage purpose means conscious 
foresight and definite planning to achieve a goal. But at 
the stage of the amoeba the term seems inappropriate, and 
still more so when used to explain the growth-formation of 
plants. 

The mechanist therefore considers the use of the word 
illegitimate and misleading. Biological pressure and the 
automatic sifting of random variations by environmental 
factors seem to him to explain evolution. But the stubborn 
fact remains that in man conscious purpose manifests, and 
if man is conceived as a product of evolution, how can we 
explain an outcropping of purpose from an evolutionary 
process which is basically mechanical? 

The behaviour of the lower forms of life may to a large 
extent be explained in mechanistic terms, but the cvolu- 
tionaiy process must be considered as a whole, and when 
at a later stage purpose reveals itself, it should serve to 
warn us against too-glib explanations of even the lowest 
behaviour. In other words, it is just as useful to study 
the past in the light of the latest evolutionary results as it 
is to study the present by what has preceded it in evolution. 
Yet we must be on our guard against applying the term 
“ purpose ” to the evolutionary process in too human a sense. 

Many of the products of evolution seem to be definitely 
bad, as, for instance, some parasitical forms which afflict us 
with diseases. Such forms of life may make it difficult to 
accept certain theological conceptions of a Divine Being, 

* H. G. Wells, G. P. Wells, Julian Huxley, The Science of Life, p. 387. 
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but they are not relevant objections to the idea of purpose 
in evolution. Our ideas of good and bad can have no 
significance when applied to cosmic processes. 

It would be premature for me to speculate Iierc as to the 
probable purpose and meaning of evolution. Later chapters 
will review different orders of facts which will enlarge our 
viewpoint and enable conclusions to be drawn which would 
not be adequately supported if based alone on the class of 
facts related in this chapter. 




PART TWO 

SUPERNORMAL PHENOMENA 
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telepathy 

If there still are psychologists unconvinced of the realitv of 
thts phenomenon, it is surely hecause they are ionorant of 
the weight of evidence, or turn a psy, hologicalK hlind eve 
10 iacts winch would confound their theories. 

I’. W. H. Myers in 1882 coined the word "Teiepatfiv ” 

which he tiefmed as “ The communication of impression, iif 

any kind from one mind to another independent of the 
recognized channels of sense.” 

For examples of telepathic communication I will refer to a 
^ries of experiments conducted hy Professor Gilhert Murray. 
Ihc full details of these experiments may he fhund in 
V0I.S. XXIX. and xxxiv. of i\\v. Journal of tfu Society for Psychical 
Kesearch. In vol. xxix. is the account of 505 experiments 
conducted between the years 1910 to 1915, and vol. xxxiv. 
deals with a second scries of 236 experiments, made from 
1916 to 1924. The total number of Professor Murray’s 
experiments, therefore, was 741. Of these, 252 were com¬ 
pletely successful, 196 partially successful, and 293 were 
failures. The failures included 115 cases in which no 
impression at all was received. The number of successes 
and partial successes is therefore 448, or 60 4 per cent of 
Uic total number. The mere numerical analy.sis, though 
impressive, docs not reveal the intrinsic value of the experi¬ 
ments. If the thought images transmitted had been, for 
instance, simple geometrical forms, then a very high per¬ 
centage of successes would have been essential in order to 

F 81 
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rule oul cuincidencc as a possible explanation. But when 
the concept to be transmiltccl is complicated and unusual, 
e\ en one complete success may be sufficient to establish the 
phenomenon. Many of Professor Murray s successes were 
of this latter character, i will give one example: 

Kspeiinieuts .—The procedure was as follows i The Piofcssor 
left the room and waited where it was impossible for him 
to hear what was transpiring. Usually there were several 
people present, and they together decided upon the subject 
to be thought about. Sometimes the subject was written 
down, and passed round the group; at other times it was 
spoken softly. Although everybody concentrated on the 
subject, one person was selected as the main “transmitter. 
Professor Murray sometimes established a rapport with the 
“transmitter” by lightly touching the hand, but this was 
not an invariable practice. 

The Professor having left the room, Mrs. Arnold Toynbee, 
—the “transmitter” on the occasion I am about to describe 
—said to the group: “I think of the beginning of a story 
by Dostoievsky, where the dog of a poor old man is dying 
in a restaurant.” 

Professor Murray, returning to the room, said: “I think 
it’s a thing in a book. I should think a Russian book. 
A very miserable old man, and I think he’s doing something 
with a dead dog. A very unhappy one. I rather think 
it is in a restaurant and people are mocking, and then they 
arc sorry and want to be kind. I am not sure (Question: 
What nationality?). No—I don’t get their nationality. 
I have a feeling it is a sort of Gorki thing. I have a feeling 
that it is something Russian.” 

It is to be noted that Mrs. Toynbee had not said anything 
about people mocking, then being sori7 and wanting to be 
kind. Yet it was all true. Professor Murray had not read 
the book. 
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There are many similar example^ but the above must 
suffice to illustrate the intrinsic value of these successes. 

Another series of experiments is that of Upton Sinclair, 
conducted in co-operation with his wife.' Professor 
McDougall \\Titcs an appicciati\e Preface to the book. 

These experiments are most convincing, and illustrate a 
rather different manifc-staiion of the telepathic faculty from 
that which Professor Murray exhibited. .Mrs. Sinclair 
usually rccei\-cd visual images. Drawings xverc made on 
card.s, and Mrs. Sinclair drew or described them. The 
drawings were .sometimes made in another room; some¬ 
times at a distance of many miles. Mrs. Sinclair repro¬ 
duced what .she tliought they were before they were 
presented to her. 


For instance: “Robert L. Irwin, a young business man 
- . . wa-s sitting in a room in his home in Pasadena at a 
specified hour, 11.30 in the morning of July 13, 1928, 
having agreed to make a drawing of any object he might 
select, at random, and then to sit gazing at it, concentrating 
his entire attention upon it for a period of from fifteen to 
twenty minutes. At the same agreed hour ... my wife 
was lying on the couch in her study, in our home in Long 
Beach, forty miles away by road. She was in semi-darkness, 
with her eyes closed; employing a system of mental con¬ 
centration which she has been practising off and on for 
several years, and mentally suggesting to her subconscious 
mind to bring her whatever was in the mind of her brother- 
in-law. Having become satisfied that the image which 
came to her mind was the correct one—because it persisted, 
and came back again and again—slic sat up and took pencil 
and paper and wrote the date, and six words as follows; 


‘July 13.1928. 

See a table fork. Nothing else.* 


* Upioii Sinclair, Mental Radio. 
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A day or two later we drove to Pasadena, and then in the 
presence of Bob and his wife, the drawing and writing were 
produced and compared.” ^ 

They were found to agree. Mrs. Sinclair gives a most 
interesting account of her method.^ She says: “These 
menial visions appear and disappear with lightning rapidity, 
never standing still unless quickly fixed by a deliberate 
efibrt of consciousness. They are never in heavy lines, but, 
as if sketched delicately, in a slightly deeper shade of grey 
than that of the mental canvas.” 

A large number of experiments is recorded, and repro¬ 
ductions of drawings are given. 

Another series of experiments is that conducted by 
Dr. J. B. Rhine, Associate Professor of Psychology at Duke 
University. A full account of these experiments is given 
in Dr. Rhine’s book, Extra-Sensory Perception. Over 90,000 
experiments were conducted with about fifty-nine subjects. 
With one subject alone — Herbert E. Pearce, Jun.— 
15,000 witnessed experiments were made. The results 
were striking. A set of five cards was prepared, showing 
respectively a star, a circle, a rectangle, a cross and two 
parallel wavy lines. Five of these sets made up a pack of 
twenty-five cards. The tests were designed to determine 
both clairvoyance and telepathy. Clairvoyance was deemed 
to have occurred when neither the subject nor the experi¬ 
menter knew the card, and telepathy was considered to 
operate when the experimenter alone knew the card. A 
summary of the results would not do justice to the evidence 
presented in Dr. Rhine’s book, but the rate of scoring far 
exceeded any estimate based on chance. In fact, in some 
cases the odds against chance were over 1,000,000,000 to i. 
The book definitely constitutes a challenge to sceptics.® 

‘ Mental Radio, pp. 6-7. * Ibid., pp. 179-203. 

* See also the review of these experiments by Robert H. Thouless in S.P.R. 
Proc., vol. xHii. pp. 24-37. 
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It is not my purpose to burden this book with exhaustive 
details of multitudinous examples of the various types of 
supernormal phenomena. A few well-authenticated speci¬ 
mens are given as a basis for discussion, and tlie reader will 
nnd in the specialized literature accurately recorded facts 

and laboriously marshalled evidence of the phenomena 
discussed. 


Attempted Explanatiom.~\\o\s have materialistic psycholo¬ 
gists attempted to explain tclejiathic phenomena? There 
arc, of course, still some who profess scepticism, but when 
discussing this subject with sceptics I have often felt they 
were rather pathetically struggling not to admit the new 
facts. Their scepticism was obviously a “defence mechan¬ 
ism to protect their theories. Once, however, the facts 
arc acknowledged, some explanation must be attempted. 

Coincidence or chance is supposed to account for some 
cases. Many of us know that occasionally a friend will 
express an idea when the same thought is on our own lips. 
A great proportion of such instances I have found to be 
due to a common stimulus. For instance, my friend and* 
I simultaneously think of a mutual acquaintance of whom 
wc had not thought for years. This has an appearance of 
telepathy until wc discover that the room in which wc arc 

sitting contains a picture reminiscent of an experience 
shared with this acquaintance. 

It IS generally recognized, however, that coincidence docs 
not take us very far. 

Another hypothesis is that of Kypettesthesia of the senses. 
This IS based on the well-known fact that in some states 
of consciousness-notably during hypnosis-the senses be- 
come abnormally acute. It may be argued, for instance, 
that Professor Murray was susceptible in some subconscious 
manner to sound waves which, though too faint to give the 
sensation of sound, were enough to surt a train of thought. 
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The reader can satisfy himself whether this explanation 
is adequate by reading carefully the many detailed reports 
of telepathic experiments, or even by conducting some on 
his own account. 

It is clear that hyperacsthesia did not occur in the 
exjjcrimcnt we have cited of Professor Murray, because he 
received more details than were mentioned to the group. 
Lord Balfour, who was present at some of the experiments, 
said: “He had long felt that if hyperacsthesia was an ex¬ 
planation of anything it was certainly not an explanation of 
telepathy.” Hyperac-sthesia also is absurd as an explanation 
of Mrs. Sinclair’s experiment over a distance of foriy miles. 

I would also refer the reader to Dr. Tischner’s book, 
Telepathy and Clairvoyance. He reviews a variety of 
attempted explanations based on physical vibrations, rays, 
energies, etc., and concludes that they are unproven and 
unsalisfactoiy. He draws this conclusion particularly be¬ 
cause of the capacity of one of his subjects to read folded 
slips. He says: “We must remember that . . . the letters 
overlap, and the slip would only give a medley of lines if 
it were seen as through the paper. This experiment proves 
definitely that the sight cannot take place through the eyes, 
and is a fact which weighs very heavily against any physical 
explanation.” ^ 

Telepathy is most disconcerting for any materialistic 
hypothesis which assumes that thought is confined within 
the limits of the physical ncrv'ous system. Classical psy-^ 
chology conceives thought to be part of the neural circuit'/ 
which commences with a stimulus of the afferent ncrves,( 
and concludes in some motor activity. Any communication 
between one person and another according to this “closed 
circuit” theory occurs only when vibrations are set up in 
the inteiA'ening atmosphere which register on the other 
person’s nci'vous system as tactile, visual or auditory im- 

^ Dr* Tischner, TeUpathy and Clairvoyance^ p. 20 !• 
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prcssions. Telepathic communications, however, supersede 
normal sense functioning. Tliouglu passes from (niiul to 
mind through some media or medium possessing properties 
differing fundamentally from those of jjhysical matter. 

Sometimes one hears Telepathy glibly e\plain(‘d as being 
due to a kind of electric or magnetic vibration emitted 
from the brain. Sucli attempts at e.xplatiaiion ignore the 
fact that nothing which is known to science concerning 
eledricity or magnetism gives us the slightest warrant for 
assuming that they can be the cause of I'elepaihy. Xor, 
indeed, arc there any known vibrations capable of pro¬ 
ducing tfie |)henomcna ofthouglit iraiiNrereticc. 

As the writer of ilie article on ” P.sychical Research *’ in the 
Encydof/a-dia Britannica says: “Tliose who assume ih.tl 
telepathic transmission is by some kind of •Waves’ may 
fairly be asked to be rather more precise about the nature 
of these waves, their length, etc., and to indicate what 
organ of the human body is capable of transmitting physical 
waves to the opposite side of the globe. Why, again, does 
telepathy appear to be an exception to the general law of 
the inverse square? Tlierc is abundant evidence l)olh 
spontanc()u.s and experimental that it is not affected by 
distance.” ^ 

It will be seen, then, that even if we feel it nccessaiy 
to postulate some type of vibrator)' connection between 
brains, wc shall in doing so overstep the limits of any of 
the known properties of matter or force. The materialist 
indeed may well pause apprehensively, because any e.x- 
planation of Telepathy whicli involves “vibrations” will 
(almost inevitably commit him to a belief in superphysical 
states of matter and energy. Occultists have always taught 
that matter exists in other states than the physical, but 1 
rather fancy a respectable materialist would feel embarrassed 
if he found himself in such company! 

‘ Anicle, “ Psychical Research,” Encydoptdia btxUumica. 
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In face of Telepathy and other supernormal phenomena 
liic materialist remains nonplussed. 

He has declared as a dogma that nervous matter and 
thought arc inseparably associated: how, then, does thought 
pass from mind to mind over an intervening space in which 
there arc no connecting nerves? If there is a medium 
which is capable of conducting thought beyond the limits 
of the brain, then this medium may be the basis of conscious¬ 
ness independently of the brain. 

We may prefer not to take the view that thought “passes” 
from brain to brain through a superphysical medium, but 
rather to confine ourselves to psychological terms and 
merely say that consciousness can extend its awareness 
beyond tltc normal limits. Whatever terms we use, the 
fundamental fact is that consciousness is behaving in a way*!^ 
incompatible with its dependence upon brain matter. 


Telepathy Probably Mnnal.~li is rather disconcerting at 
first to realize that the privacy of our own minds is subject 
to invasion. Telepathy proves it an illusion to suppose 
that we manufacture our thoughts in our local brain- 
factories, and store them there at our pleasure. It would 
rather seem as though we exist in a common “thought 
atmosphere, and our brains function as receptor stations. 

In order to prove Telepathy it has been necessary to lay 
down experimental conditions, but now that it has been 
proved, it would seem reasonable to suppose that Telepathy 
is not a rare phenomenon, occurring only under special 
conditions. It is most probable that we are in constant 
.telepathic rapport with our fellow-creatures without being 
specifically conscious of the fact. Note, for instance, the 
frequent occasions upon which ideas, discoveries, inven¬ 
tions, etc., have been simultaneously published by people 

who were widely separated, and ignorant of each other’s 
work. 
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Crowds and animal herds exhibit behaviour not wholly 
explicable by the theory of herd instinct as expounded by 
Trotter; or perhaps wc might say the “herd instinct” 
gtself is a manifestation of a common consciousness to which 
tlic individuals arc telcpathically scn>itivc. This also applies 
to much of the activity of ants, bees and migratory birds. 

The common incidents of our daily life provide an 
interesting field for investigation. There arc probably few 
of us who could not relate instances of “coincidence” 
which, if cornpclcnlly recorded, would prove illuminating 
as indicating the extent to which wc are susceptible to 
mental influences apart horn the normal scn.se channels. 
Examples would be met with on every hand. To-day, for 
instance, I read in the newspaper: “Miss . . . had a 
remarkable premonition of the disaster. Three minutes 
before learning of the tragedy she said to a friend that she 
felt ‘ something dreadful ’ had happened to her brother”— 
who had been killed in a motor accident. Recently I met 
a friend who told me news concerning her sister which a 
subsequent letter confirmed. When travelling on one 
occasion I returned home without announcing my intention, 
and a friend “saw” me in a vivid day-vision walking 
towards her. These instances and many others arc more or 
less trivial and in themselves of little scientific value, but 
the cumulative cfTect of thousands of such cases might be 
impressive and would probably demonstrate Telepathy to 
be a normal factor in human intercourse. 
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COGNITION OF THE FUTURE 

Belief in prevision is as old as humanity, but until recently 
no scientific study has been devoted to the capacity for 
seeing the future which some claim to possess. 

The supernormal phenomenon of prevision is not to be 
confused with normal scientific prediction of future events. 
When an astronomer, for instance, predicts the future 
position of a planet, or a meteorologist the coming weather, 
*)thcy are reading the future in terms of the piist; in fact, 
the future in such cases is merely experience of the past 
'’projected into the future. The knowledge of a future 
which is not based on present or past data is in an entirely 
different category. The examples of prevision which I 
shall give are not intelligent forecasts based on the course 
of present and past events. No amount of normal per¬ 
spicacity could enable the following astonishing predic¬ 
tions to be made. Many of these arc given in Dr. Eugene 
Osty’s Supernormal Faculties in Man. This book repre¬ 
sents the result of twelve years of research, and definitely 
establishes prevision as a fact. 

According to Dr. Osty, the faculty of super-cognition 
varies considerably in different sensitives. He says: “One 
percipient who can in a single sitting give an outline of a 
whole life, is unable to foretell a theft, an accident or an 
illness of which the delineated person will be the victim. . . . 
There are . . . percipients who take the panoramic view of 
individual lives, and those who go through them with a 
lantern.” ^ 

^ Supernormal Faculties in Many pp. 74*75* 

90 
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As an instance of detailed prevision of trivial jicrsonal 
incidents I cjuotc the following from Dr. Osty’s hook 
(pp. 80-81): 


“On September 30th, 1913, Count C. dc B 


the presence ol Mine Morel, who was hypnotized. She 
knew nothing of his life, and was not acquainted with 
him. After having detailed events about to happen in 
his life, slic said: To-day, after some unimjjoi'tant 
visits, you will suddenly be called upon to take some 
action on a political matter. You will see a number 
of men in uniform. They seem to belong to something 
that will be. ... I then see a great concourse . . . you 
are .speaking to this crowd and others speak also. 

It will be a success. I sec many men in uniform in 


open country, many people, and there is water in the 
landscaj)e.’ 

“Count B- could not connect this event, said to 

be imminent, vvith anything likely to hapi>cn to him. 
Tlie words did not awake in his mind any logical 
possibility. 

“ In the evening of the same day while conversing with 
a friend, he was led to speak of an aerodrome with 
garages recently erected which he intended to present 
to Sav'oy, anfl spoke of his intention soon to make the 
presentation to the local authorities. 

“On the following day this friend, of his own accord 
(the conversation not having been intended to lead to 
anything), approached the .\iinistcr lor War. 

“On October 2nd, Count C- was called to the 

National Committee on Av'iation, where the General 
Secretary proposed to him an official opening to take 
place as soon as possible. October 26th was fixed upon 
as the date. This opening of the aviation ground at 
Challcs-lcs-Eaux, which he thought distant, and, to use 
his own expression, nothing more than some con¬ 
gratulations round a bottle of champagne, became by 
this unexpected intervention a salient event in his life. 
It was only after recognizing this sudden transformation 
of his anticipations of the future that he connected it 
with Mme Morel’s visions, astonished that an event 
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brought about by so casual a circumstance should have 
been foreseen. 

“Curious to find out what details the percipient was 
callable of foreseeing, he went again to Mme Morel, 
asking her to say all she could on the nearest event in 
liis life. 

‘“^ou will shortly,’ she said, ‘take a journey for a 
gathering, a big ceremony. ... I sec a great concourse. 
... I licar much music. ... I sec many flowers and 
flags . . . many bright colours, very fine weather. It 
will give much Joy. The public will be much pleased. 

"‘I -sec several things in the air, like aeroplanes of 
(hfrerent forms. One of them will fall, but it will not 
be serious; no one will be hurt. There will be no trouble 
or hitches in the organization of the festivities . . . 
c.xcc])t for a defect in the construction of the buildings, 
the sheds, which should be pul right beforehand.’ 

“Mme Morel’s words were taken down as she spoke 

them by Count C-. She was working on matters 

absolutely unknown to her and unreachable by any 
ordinary play of thought. 

“In this seance of October 3rd, Count C-, whose 

mind was aware of the incidents of the previous day, 
foresaw the probable sequence of the ceremony; but 
there were thicc indications made by the percipient 
that his mental content could not have suggested—that 
the day would be fine; that one aeroplane would fall, 
but that no one would be hurt; and that there was a 
fault in the construction of the sheds. 

“The two former would, he thought, have to be verified 
1^ the event; as for the last, he judged it mistaken; 
the sheds were finished, and passed as being well built 
conformably to the plans. 

“Now it so happened that an aeroplane on passage 
had to descend at Challes for engine trouble. It was 
decided to place it in garage, but on trying to enter it 
was found that the doors of entry were too low and 
must be raised without delay. 

The 26th of October—the day for opening the 

Aerodrome—was a beautiful day. Count C_ made 

a speech which was replied to by other speeches. It was 
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thought of before Oc tober 3rd. 
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■‘At the end of the proceedings Count C- returned 

home, everything having gone od' as Mine Morel had 
lorescen except tlie a< eidcnt. 

Towards 5 p.m. Count C-was .nformed tlial an 

aviator had taken a macliinc from one of the shcd.s for 
a flight with a passenger, and that on coming down tiie 
aeroplane had capsized, damaging the machine batlly, 

but that he and his Iriend were uninjured except for some 
bruises.” 


Well-authenticated cases ol prevision arc so numerous 
that it would be easy to fill many pages with examjjlcs. 
Bozzano fs quoted by Professor Richet as saying lliat “among 
all the plienomcna of lucidity premonition is tlic one that 
has been most effectively proved.” In Professor Richei’.s 
book, Thirty Tears of P^chical Research^ numerous instances 
arc given, from which I select the following: 

“A clairvoyant somnambulist (Bozzano’s case Ixxvi ) 
predicted in 1887 that ‘Marie Thierault will live a life 
of pleasure whicli will end in a terrible way, before 
three moons after January 14, 1907. It is not given to 
me to sec the dreadful date, but Januar>' 14th rises 
before me and I sec the full moon shining.’ On the 
i8th of January 1907 Marie Thierault, wlio led more 
or Jess the life of a ligJu woman, was murdered by licr 
mend, Lucette Joquclct. Lucetlc was charged at the 
Assizes and the defending Counsel produced the pre¬ 
diction given in 1887.” 

Thirty Tears of Psychical Research, p. 338. 

Dr. A, Wallace (Bozzano’s case cviii.) received Mrs. 
Paulct at his house. This clair\'oyant said to his son, 
young Mr. Wallace, then twenty years of age, who was a 
student of chemistry: ‘There will be an explosion in 
your laboratory in February or March and someone will 
be injured.’ Another clairvoyant repeated the same 
prediction on the 20th of January. On the 9th of March 
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a terrible explosion took place and severely injured one 
of the students.” 

Thirty Tears of Psychical Research, p. 358. 
Professor Richcl relates the following concerning himself: 

“Alice (a hypnotized subject) said to him, ‘You will 
be very angi'y indeed. There are people there, and 
there’—pointing with her hand as though there were 
three or four persons near me. This did not affect me, 
for I am seldom moved to anger; but she insisted, ancl 
seemed so troubled that 1 liad to w^akc her. It was 
2 p.m. on Wednesday. At six o’clock the same day I 
went to the Office of the Revue Scieniifique to correct 
proofs along with the Secretary, Dr. Hcricourt. Henri 
Ferrari, editor of the Revue BleuCy was there also, 
correcting proofs. All three of us were absorbed in our 
work, wlien one of the contributors entered. He looked 
at us with some surprise, and I said: ‘Excuse us a few 
minutes, we shall soon have finished.’ He walked up 
and down while we went on with our proof-reading. 
Then some cxlraordinaiy whim took him; he sat himself 

down before Ferrari ancl said, ‘You arc just like a- 

wren. I don’t care a - for you!’ I saw Ferrari 

turn pale, dumb with astonishment, and striking the 
table I said to X: ‘You are an out and out cad; get 
out!’ And I went to the door and opened it. That 
evening X sent me a challenge to a duel. It is the only 
one I ever received. Of course I left it unanswered, 
and some years later we resumed our good relations. 
The important fact is not this absurd and trivial incident, 
but the prediction of a most unlikely event which pro¬ 
voked in me violent and justified anger; this being one 
of the very few times that I have been carried away by 
anger in the course of a long life. Alice had predicted 
this four hours earlier, pointing to three or four persons 
round me.” 

Thirty Tears of Psychical Researchy pp. 360-61. 

Another remarkable case of precognition which has only 
just been verified is related by Mr. Harry Price.^ 

^ Confessions of a Ghost^Hunter^ pp. 221*22. 
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Mr. Price ga\'e Mile Laplace a letter, written by Dr. Till- 

yard, who was at the time touring Canada. The letter was 

chosen at random from a bundle. Fiftv-three impressions 

were recorded, forty of which proved corred. Perhaps the 

most remarkable is that in which Dr. TillvarcPs death is 

# 

jjredicied. The actual record reads: 

‘'The writer will die through a railroatl or automolhle 
accident. Wheels or rails are bad for him. " Agaiti: 'He 
has not a long life to live; not \ er)' many years.” I'hen 
again: “[He] will have a tragic death . . . and will I'all 
on a railway or under a car.” 


At the lime the letter was psychometrized Dr. Tillyard 
was only forty-three years of age, thougli this is not relevant, 
as the sensitive had ntj knowledge of the writer of the letter. 
The fulfilment was precise, as Dr. Tillyard was killed in a 
motor-car accident near Canberra, Australia, on January 
L 3 tlb ' 937 - The prediction was made on July 71)1, 1928. 

As an instance of prevision on the grand or jianoramic 
scale I will (juotc a remarkable prediction of a Polish 
sensitive, as quoted by Dr. Osty from the Revue SUUipsychuiue, 
No. 7, of 1921 (pp. 40-.14): 


Extraordinary predictions, made during the course of 
the last Russo-PoHsh War by an auclilory inedinm, 
Madame Przybylska. Madame Przybylska is not a pro¬ 
fessional medium; she gives only jirivale seances to 
friends. She ‘hears’ the messages transmitted to her, 
and dictates their contents, which those present take 
down as uttered. All the following communications were 
read and recorded by the Central Committee of the 
0.1 .R., Warsaw, immediately after the seances with 
Mme Przybylska, long before the realization of the 
predicted events. 


The first message, obtained June lolh, 1920, was 
read at the sitting of the Central Committee on June i6th, 
1920, under the presidency of M. Lebiedzinski, and the 
other members then present—Colonel Okolowicz, Mr. 
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Rose, Dr. Sokolowski, Mr. Nicmojeviki, Dr. Guirard, 
Mr. L. Grabowski, Mr. K. Bokowski, Mr. P. Smurlo, 
Mmc Jasirzcmbska, Mine Wodzinska, Mr. Kncchowicz 
and Mmc Gordon dc Jurgiclewicz. The same procedure 
was followed with all the other messages whose genuine¬ 
ness is certified by numerous and competent witnesses. 

“The first of the documents reproduced below was 
obtained June loth, 1920, at a private seance given by 
the medium, in presence of the Countesses Marie and 
Jeanne dc Walcsska. It was read, as before stated, to 
the Central Committee of the S.P.R., ^Va^saw. on 
June iGih. At that time the Poles seemed completely 
victorious; they occupied an important part of Russia 
and had taken Kicff. 

“The Bolshevists were everywhere in full retreat. On 
June 9th the line of the River Socha had been forced, 
and on the loih the victory of the Bercsina was officially 
announced. 

“The message was received witli stupefaction and 
entire incredulity. The messages received and the events 
that came to pass are licrc printed in parallel columns: 


Message of June loM, 1920. 

'I'hc Council of Ministci*s is 
not yet constituted but sooner 
or later you will hear of Witos. 

What misfortunes! What 
disasters! How many dead on 
the hatllcficlds! A disaster to 
your troops. 

During this month there will 
be a great change in the 
Council. Witos will be Prime 
Minister. 

A greater man than your 
Ministers will give you his 
friendly help. In August 
everything will change. A 
stranger arrives with whom 
Pilsudski takes counsel; he 
will have much influence. 


Events Reali::ed. 

The disaster predicted, 
though quite unexpected, did 
not fail to come about. 

A general ofiensive by the 
Bolsheviks began June 28th 
on the northern front. On 
July 8th the line of the Upper 
Beresina (550 kil. from War¬ 
saw) was abandoned. Minsk 
was lost on the 12th, Vilna 
(440 kil. from Warsaw) was 
lost on the i6th, and Lida (350 
kil.) on the i8th. 

The attack on Warsaw began 
Augt. 13th and 14th, and on 
the 15th the battle began to 
go in favour of the Poles. 

On the 18th the victory of 
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The systematic strikes will 
come to an end. I'oward^t 
the riiiddlc oi August your inis- 
fortunes will cliange hut up 
to that lime there will be 
nothing but disasters. 


“ Message of July 12th read to the 

Central Committee, July 21st. 

Minsk, Kowcl and Vilna are 
lost. Near Kowel many rich 
people have been shot. 

Terrible news comes from 
that province. But after a 
month all will change. 

The number of your de¬ 
fenders increases. 

By the end of July your 
forces will be greater than 
those of the Bolsheviks. They 
will invade your land and there 
will be terrible disasters. 

But the troops of Lenin are 
dispersed in the month of 
August. The great change is 
on August 15th. . . . 


F THE FUTl'RE 

the \’istula was complete and 
the Asiatic hordes were routed ; 
but up to the I5ih the Polish 
armies had only defeats. 

The arrival of a stranger 
(General Weygand) and his 
co-operation with Pilsudski, 
had a great share in saving 
Poland. Victory declared for 
the Poles in the middle of 
Augt. (the r5th). Mr. Witos, 
till then almost unknown, be¬ 
came Prime Minister, July 
24th. 

Events Realized. 

Minsk, Kowcl and Vilna 
were lost in the weeks follow¬ 
ing. 


It was on August 15th ex¬ 
actly that victory changed sides 
and Warsaw was saved. 


» Message of July 2 1 st. Events Realized. 

A visitant from Paris brings All these events came to pass, 
you unexpected change. Your After the victory on the Vistula 

G 
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patriotism and heroism make followed those at Kowel, Kov- 
a great impression on him. no, Vilna and Lida. 

Cheat cliangcs in August. 

^'our strength is in the victories 
of Kowel and Kovno. 

Discord between the Bol- The rout of the Bolsheviks 
shevist leaders and a great aitd was complete. They lost most 
nne.Npccted change. of their artillery and 100,000 

prisoners. 

“ On the 1st of August the medium left for Zakopane, 
a small health resort in the mountains. The com¬ 
munications were sent by post to the S.P.R., read and 
countersigned by the members. 

“Tlie fne messages received at Zakoj^ane were taken 
down in presence of Dr. Sochaki, Mr. Cienski and 
Mme Cienska, Mmc Abgarowicz, Count Dzieduszyeki 
and Countess Dzieduszyeka. 

“ Messages received August 6 lh at Events Realized. 

^akopane. 

Russia is victorious and the Exact fulfilment of all dc- 
chief forces are towards Minsk tails, 
and Tcrcspol. The Polish 
forces have been beaten every¬ 
where. Suddenly, aid from 
France, and much joy on 15th 
of August. Warsaw will not 
be taken. Your dispersed 
armies will draw together 
again. A great victory for the 
Poles. The Soldiers of the 
Soviets will be routed and 
driven out. 

“ Message of August 14/A, 1920. Events Realized. 

What joyl The enemy is The event was not yet 
dispersed. realized but was imminent. 
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“ Message of August 15//;, 1920. 

A betrayal and a misfortune 
at Dzialdovo (Soidau). There 
is a fraud by the Bolslieviks 
and the Prussians. ^Varsa\\■ 
is jubilant, suddenly overjoyed 
and radiant. She is mar¬ 
vellously strong. How she 
fights! The whole world looks 
on and wonders at her victory. 

To-day is the great change; 
a bridge taken near Modlin. 
1 o-morrow a new ray of hope, 
and after to-morrow such joy 
and hope. Your country’ is 
cleared of her enemies more 
cjuickly than one could have 
hoped. 

The Bolsheviks try to sur¬ 
round Lemberg; they pass the 
Str^'pa. But, I repeat, they 
will not take Lemberg. They 
have sworn they will be at 
Lemberg on Tuesday, but it is 
not true. Budienny’s army is 
dispersed near that town. 


Events Realized. 

Impossible to be more e.xaci 
and (iefinite. All is absolutely 
true. The details of the battle 
of the \ istula, the alarm at 
Lemberg, the complicity of the 
Prussians at Soidau giving 
passage to the routed army 
through Last Prussia. 

The inverted order of this 
episode should be remarked; 
it is mentioned first. 


“ Message of August 19M, 1920. Events Realized. 

In a montli great victories Phis was the victory of 
and a new disaster for the Kovno. 

Bolsheviks. Complete defeat 
of the enemy.” 


Prevision in Dreams.—Akhough the faculty of prevision is 
usually possessed by people known as Sensitives, yet there 
arc many examples of spontaneous prevision, and one 
naturally assumes that a faculty which manifests in some 
should be latent in all. I have myself been conscious of 
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an event before it occurred. It was during the Great War, 
.'.ntl at a period of higli nervous tension. We were being 
shelled, and also were subjected to a gas attack. Sleep 
for some days had been a matter of what one could inter- 
mittcntly snatch. It was during a period of light sleep that 
I .saw a curious tableau. I say “tableau,” because it was 
unlike a dream. The figures of my vision were stationary, 
like waxworks. It was just a group of men in a circle, 
prominently among whom was a certain sergeant. He was 
standing with his body bent, his hands resting on his knees. 
The men were looking at something on the ground. 

I was awakened by a cry, and when I emerged from the 
dug-out I saw the identical group of my tableau. The 
.sergeant’s posture was precisely as I had seen it. A man 
was seriously wounded and the group stood in a circle 
round him. 

The incident had no special significance for me, and 
it is not VC17 convincing when related, but at the time it 
was quite a mild shock to see the dream tableau in real 
life. 

A remarkable instance of prevision in dreams occurred 
in Australia during the Great War, and I believe has never 
before been published. I am satisfied that the events as 
here set out are substantially reliable. 

An intimate friend of my wife was living in Melbourne 
during the war, though her home, where both her parents 
resided, was in the country. Her only brother was serving 
at Gallipoli with an Australian contingent. The sister lived 
in a small boarding-house. One night she dreamt that she 
was alone in the house when the front-door bell rang, and 
she went downstairs to answer it. The postman handed her 
a letter addressed to herself, which she read as she returned 
up the stairs. It was from a woman living in her home 
town, whom she scarcely knew and from whom she could 
never have expected to receive a letter of any kind what- 
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ever. On wakening, she could still sec the letter clearly, 
with its heading, signature and type of caligraphy, then 
entirely strange to her. She took the precaution of writing 
out the letter from mcmor>- and showing it to the people 
living in the house. Time went by and nothing liappencd, 
but one day, about a month or five weeks after the dream, 
she found herself alone in the house. The bell rang, and 
she received her letter exactly as she had seen it in her 
dream. It briefly asked her to catch the first train back to 
her Iiome, as it was acK'isabIc she should be with her parents 
under existing conditions. Interpreting this as meaning that 
they were worr>'ing unduly about their absent son, she 
caught the first available train homewards. She was met 
on arrival by the local clergyman, who told her he had 
been notified by the War Dcparlrncnt that her brother had 
been killed, and wished her to be with her parents wlicn he 
broke the new's. As he thought a letter from himself wanild 
prove a shock, he had asked the first available woman who 
knew her even slightly to write for him. Subseciuenl 
enquiries proved that the night of the dream was the night 
of her brother’s death. 

Tlierc is an impressive amount of evidence to show that 

tlie normal pcrson’.s dream consciousness is aware of im¬ 
pending events. 

J. W. Dunne s most interesting book, An Experiment with 
Time^ demonstrates this. Mr. Dunne, who is at great 
pains to assure us of his normality, analyses several of 
his own premonitory dreams. His dreams are certainly 
remarkable. For instance, he writes (pp. 41-43): 

“In 1904 ... I was staying at the Hotel Scholastika, 
on the borders of the Aachensce, in Austria. I dreamecl 
one night that I was walking down a sort of pathway 
between two fields, separated from these last by high 
iron railings, eight or nine feet Iiigh, on each side of 
tJie path. My attention was suddenly attracted to a 
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horse in llic field on my left. It had apparently gone 
mad, and was tearing about, kicking and plunging in a 
most frenzied fashion. I cast a hasty glance backwards 
and forwards along the railings to see if there were any 
opening by \vliich the animal could get out. Satisfied 
that there was none, I continued on my way. A few 
moments later I heard Iioofs thundering behind me. 
Glancing back I saw, to my dismay, that the brute had 
somehow got out after all, and was coming full tilt after 
me down the pathway. It was a full-ficdgcd nightmare; 
and I ran like a hare. Ahead of me the path ended at 
the foot of a night of wooden steps rising upward. I was 
slri\ ing frantically to reach these when I awoke. 

“Next day I went fishing with my brother down the 
little river which runs out of the Aachensee. It was 
wet-fiy work, and I w'as industriously flogging the water 
when my brother called out: ‘Look at that horse!’ 
Glancing across the river, I saw the scene of my dream. 
But, though right in essentials, it was absolutely unlike in 
minor details. The two fields w-ith the fcnccd-oir path¬ 
way running between them were there. The horse was 
there, behaving just as it had done in the dream. The 
wooden steps at the end of the pathway were there 
(they led up to a bridge crossing the river). But the 
fences were wooden and small—not more than four or 
five feet high—and the fields were ordinary small fields, 
whereas those in the dream had been park-like expanses. 
Moreover, the horse w'as a small beast, and not the 
rampaging great monster of the dream—though its 
behaviour was equally alarming. Finally, it was in the 
wrong field, the field which would have been on my 
right, had I been walking, as in the dream, down the 
path towards the bridge. I began to tell my brother 
about the dream, but broke off because the beast was 
behaving so very oddly that I \vanted to make sure that 
it could not escape. As in the dream, I ran my eye 
critically along the railings. As in the dream, I could 
sec no gap, or even gate, in them anywhere. Satisfied, 
I said, ‘At any rate, this horse cannot get out,* and re¬ 
commenced fishing. But my brother interrupted me by 
calling, ‘Look out!’ Glancing up again, I saw that there 
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was no (lodging fate. The beast had, inexplicabh', just 
as in the dream, got out (probably it had lumped the 
fence), and, just as in the dream, it was tlmndcring 
down the path towards the wooden steps. It swerved 
past these and plunged into the river, coming straight 
towards us. We both picked up stones, ran thirty yards 
or so back from the bank, and faced about. The end 
was tame, for, on emerging from the water on our side, 
the animal merely looked at us, snorted, and galloped 
off down a road.” 

Dunne relates several other of his dreams, and aho those 
of certain of his friends and relatives whom he induced to 
make a careful record. He claims that these e.xperiments 
prove the dream consciousness to contain knowledge of the 
future. 

Prevision Proves Mind can Function Apart from Brain .— 
However ine.xplicablc the facts of prc\ ision may seem, ilicy 
arc nevertheless well authenticated, and must be given 
their place in psychological study. They are obviously 
revolutionary to conventional explanations of the mind, and 
Invalidate such theories as cpiphenomenalism, behaviourism 
and parallelism. 

If the mind is the product of brain activity, or is a parallel 
phenomenon with it, then it must be postulated that the 
contents of the mind arc ultimately traceable to sense- 
stimuli. 

If, therefore, it is proved—as we have shown it has been— 
that the mind has knowledge which could not possibly be 
derived through the .senses, then two conclusions inevitably 
follow: 

1. That the mind has means of cognition other than 

the normal senses; and 

2. That the mind consequently is not dependent upon 

brain-functioning for its existence. 

Thtrse conclusions seem inescapabh*. 
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( The Ijrain and nen’ous system have been built up as tlie 
result of past environmental stimuli, and it is to these that 
materialism insists we must look for an explanation of the 
mind’s contents. The materialist is committed to postulate 
all causes as existing only in the material realm. But where 
in the realm of matter may he find stimuli from the future? 

The future is supposed not to exist, and it certainly docs 
not, in the space-time of the materialist; yet the mind can 
cognize it! For tlic mind to do this implies that it is not 
limited in its scope to the space and lime in which the 
brain exists. 

As, therefore, the mind functions in a dificrent spacial and 
temporal realm from that occupied by the physical organism, 
it follows that the destruction of the body need not affect 
the continued existence of the mind. If the mind can 
obtain knowledge independently of the brain, while the 
brain is in existence, why should it not do so after the 
brain’s dissolution? 

The functional relationship between mind and body may 
still be a mystcr)', but whatever hypothesis we adopt, 
cpiphcnomcnalism, parallelism and similar theories must 
now be discarded—they have received their coup de grace. 

Briefly, the position is this: we have two series of events; 
one is physical, and consists of neural changes in which 
there is a sequence of cause and effect, past changes deter¬ 
mining future ones. 

The second series is a psychological one, i.e. of mental 
and emotional experiences. 

Now epiphenomenalism says the psychological series is 
the product of the physical scries; and parallelism says 
each physical event is paralleled by a psychological one, 
though they arc not necessarily related as cause and effect. 

I have already shown that even normal experience dis¬ 
credits these theories, but I restate them because I believe 
the facts of prevision provide a final and complete refutation, 
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For, reduced to its simplest form, tlic argument amomus 
to this: if the first series of physical events docs not contain 
future events, and tlie second series of psychological events 
docs, then the psychological series contains plus elements, 
and therefore cannot be paralleled with or caused by the 
pliysical series. 

Attempts at Explanation of Prevision .—Although the facts of 
prevision are abundant and jjrovablc, yet admittedly they 
arc most balTling, and cliHicult to explain. My main 
purpose is to draw attention to their existence atul show 
their significance, but I will conclude this section with an 
essay at explanation. 

There arc certain attempts to explain prevision in terms 
of physiological functions, or of maladies of memory. We 
need not waste much time over these, as they arc palpably 
inadequate. “ Identifying-Paramnesia,” for instance, is 
often invoked as an explanation. An event is supposed to 
register a fraction of a second before it is normally per¬ 
ceived, thereby creating the illusion that it had been seen 
before. Obviously all that is necessary' to refute this theory is 
to produce the record of events written before they occurred. 

I will outline two general theories which will serve as 
an introduction for my own theory. The first is a con¬ 
ception of events as existing in an “Eternal Now,” or, 
shall we say, a “World-Soul”? We, as individuals, move 
amongst events. It is as though we were wandering through 
a vast building filled with every imaginable kind of object. 
The building is in darkness, but we each have our lantern, 
and as we approach objects, they become illumined by the 
light of our lanterns and recede into the darkness as we 
pass on. So, according to this view, what we regard as a 
future event is really an ever-cxistent one, but one which 
the light of the lantern of our individual consciousness has 
not yet revealed. 
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Thh view, it will be noted, is the complete antithesis of 
Bergson’s conception of the future as being the result of 
present creative impulses. 

Another theory- to account for prevision is that of time- 
serialism. This view is expounded by Dunne to explain 
his experiences. He conceives of Time as being an ex¬ 
tension in a new dimension. Time as a fourth dimension 
is a fairly familiar conception, notably through such ex¬ 
positions as Hinton’s.' Dunne’s serial view of Time, however, 
multiplies the extensions of Time to infinity. He bases his 
reasoning on the perception of Time as having length. The 
present moment is noted as passing along the Time length, 
or rather, events seem to move in Time from what we call 
the past, to the present. Because we arc able to observe 
the “passage” of Time, he contends there must be another 
Time to time the Time which passes, and so on in an 


infinite scries. 

He says: “Motion in Time must be timcablc. If the 
mo\ing clement is cvcr^'whcrc along the Time length at 
once, it is not moving. But the Time which times that 
movement is another Time, and the ‘passage’ of that Time 
must be timcablc by a third Time. And so on ad infinitum.^' ^ 

These serial Times imply serial observers. Because we 
can observe ourselves observing, Dunne considers we must 
conceive a scries of observing conscious selves. 

He says: “Consciously observing the primary act of 
obsciA’ation is itself a secondary act of conscious observation, 
and therefore ... it must be consciously observed by a 
tertiary act—and so on to infinity.” ® 


•/ 


Prevision on this theory results from a displacement 
the observer’s attention from one Time field to anotherr 


What we may call Time One is the normal everyday 
experience in which events seem to pass in a sequence of 


* C. H. Hinton, The Fourth Dimeiuion. 

’ J. W. Dunne, /In Experiment with Time, p. 156. 


3 Ibid. 
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past, present and future. But to an observer in l ime 'IVo, 
past, present and future events will e.xist simultaneously; 
that is, they will represent a present moment in Time Two. 

The events and phenomena of our physical world are 
seen in Time One as isolated occurrences, l)ut they arc 
really parts of wholes in Time Two. 

It is our focus of attention in the respective 'rime fields 
which causes phenomena to be presented to us in secjucnce. 

It will be seen that this second explanation involves the 
same postulate as our first theory, viz., that events exist 
simultaneously. 

But Dunne’s exposition is an analysis of tlie nature of 
Time, and is intended to explain the experience of suc¬ 
cession in events which are really simultaneous. 

It is doubtful, however, whether his conception of serial 
Time is sound. 

When Dunne speaks of a “Time which times Time” it 
does not seem to be an accurate description of what lakes 
place. Although the ordinary man describes events as 
moving in Time, this is not a precise description. What 
we primarily perceive is succession. This succession is 
timeable. It is not so much movement in Time of whiclt- 
wc arc conscious as movement which is timeable. 

If this is so, then we do not require a series of Times. 
One Time is sufficient to time all movement. This is what 
Professor Gunn means when he says: “Time essentially 
.dmpHcs a moving present . . .” and goes on to point 
out that this consciousness of “the moving present" is 
perceptual. But the term Time is also used as a con¬ 
cept; that is, when it is applied to “ I'hc totality ol all 
events, past, present and future." * And Professor Gunn 
shows that Dunne has failed to distinguish between the 
percept Time and the concept Time. That is to say, 
^the percept Time is our consciousness of succession, which 

’ J. Alexander Gunn, The Problem of Time. 
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* is not “timed” by another perceptual Time as Dunne 
\ implies, but by tlic general concept Time, which embraces 
all perceptual Time. 

Although Dunne’s specific theory of serial Time may 
be unsound, the accuracy of the record of his experiences 
in prevision can hardly be doubted. 

Freewill and Predeslination .—Before hazarding my own 
attempt to explain prevision, it is necessary that we 
should consider certain other problems which arc inevitably 
associated with the assumption that the “future exists.” 

When our incredulity has been overcome by the weight of 
evidence, and we cannot dodge the issue any further, but are 
forced to admit, perhaps somewhat helplessly, that the future 
must exist in some form or other—else how can it be per¬ 
ceived ?—then up crops our old friend, the problem offrecwill! 

At first glance the facts of prevision create in our minds 
a picture of a static universe of fixed events among which 
men move in a predetermined course. This arouses in us 
a sense of unca.sincss; we cannot accept such a view readily. 
Our feeling of freedom is undeniable. We do not oppose 
predestination or determinism out of sheer obstinacy, but 
because the psychological content revealed by introspection 
is so at variance with any mechanical view. 

That is why Bergson makes such a wide appeal. He 
presents reality as ever changing and creative. And it is 
this we feel ourselves to be. The material structure in 
which we function imposes its limitations, but the mind or 
spirit is essentially dynamic and creative. If, therefore, 
this sense of creative freedom be not illusory, the future 
should be undetermined. The present, with the accumu¬ 
lation of the past, is thrusting creatively into the future. 
We therefore feel that choice and effort in the present are 
fraught with important consequences in the determination 
of future events. On this view the future is a blank sheet, 
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which is gradually given context 
histors'. 


by the writing of our life’s 


But the facts of prevision obtrude themselves and cannot 
honestly be ignored. Future events arc cognized! We 
therefore arc abruptly faced with two antithetical pro¬ 
positions. 


How may we reconcile the experienced fact of our 
freedom to create our future with the knowledge that this 
same future exists, or at least can be foreknown ? .Admittedly, 
foreknowledge is not necessarily predestination, for we 
might conceivably asoicl events which were previously seen 
as our future. But il the events foreseen were not fulhilcd 
there would be no evidence that they represented a genuine 
future. Nevertheless it must be admitted that even sucli 
unrealized futures” might be possibilities, and not just 
imaginations. This is clear from a study of warnings. 
Where heeded, the predicted future is presumably avoided. 
For instance, in a ease which Flammarion quotes, a motlicr 
distinctly heard an “inner voice” \\’arning her against 
allowing her little girl to play on a certain strip of land. 
The voice said: “Send for her at once, or something 
frightful will happen to her!” 

The child was recalled, and “it was precisely at that 
point that the locomotive and the tender ran ofTthe tracks, 
breaking the walls and crashing against the very rocks on 
which the child was accustomed to go and sit.” * 

We see, therefore, that, ignoring for the moment the 
question of determinism, the problem remains as to how 
and in what form a future, whether as actuality or ns a 
possibility, can exist to the extent of being foreseen. 


How the Future is Determined by Present Actions and Decisions .— 
Let us consider how, in normal experience, past and present 
r^ctivitics determine future events. 

* Camille Flammarion, Death and Its Mystery, “ Before Death,” p. 306. 
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II is clcai that ihc performance of a certain set of actions 
renders inevitable another set. If, for instance, a man 
decides to set up in business, say, as a grocer in a country 
townshij), he commits himself to a chain of future events 
which are a direct consequence of this decision, such as 
the renting or purchasing of the shop, the stocking with 
goods, and the various other transactions normal to such 
an enterprise. All these activities we could predict with 
fair accuracy. If, in addition, we knew something of the 
township and its people, we might c\’en forecast our trades¬ 
man’s future reactions to various personalities, and we 
should certainly know with which people his occupation 
would bring him most in contact. His life in this small 
township might be intelligently anticipated, even to some 
detail. The measure of our success would depend upon 
the completeness of our data concerning: 

t. The man’s decision. 

2. His character. 

3. The routine of his occupation. 

4. The environment of the township. 

Given precise knowledge on these and other points, the 
picture of our tradesman’s future life might be drawn with 
considerable accuracy. 

My point here, however, is not to stress the possibility 
of making an intelligent forecast based on past and present 
data, for it is obvious that the knowledge of the future in 
the examples I have given is not based on such a method, 
but is supernormally derived. 

What I wish to make clear is that our tradesman’s decision 
actually determines a certain future. The future, in fact, 
might be postulated as actually being involved in that 
decision. The time process merely reveals what was latent 
in the moment of decision. 

The moment of decision is indeed a complex of psychic 
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tendencies, and it is not in actuality a '‘present nioincni, ' 

for a line cannot be drawn to separate past causes from 

future consequences; the psychological present contains 
them both. 

It is at least conceivable, therefore, that if one could 
establish .some sort of intuitive Topfmt with the totality of 
mental forces existing in a personality, we should “see” 
the luturc of this particular indi\ idual, and this, appareiitb', 
is what the sensitive docs. 

He seems to contact the thought-world of causes, and is 
able to interpret these in terms of the events wiiicli must 
or probably will result. It is as though we ])ercci\ed the 
thought of a man uho intended, say, to go a journey. 
If we, by “mental radio,” picked uj) such a thought, we 
could predict the man’s future act, and describe him going 
a journey. 

Such an explanation as.sumes greater plausibility in the 
light of modern conceptions of the unconscious as being 
the seat of energies which determine much of our conscious 
thinking and activities. 

Events, then, can exist in the inner psychic world before 
they arc projected outwards, and some prevision may be 
a telepathic sensing of thoughts and complexes before their 
manifestation on the material plane. It is signifiCtint in 
this connection that usually the future seen is a personal 
one, and not the future in general. 

Dr. Osty comments on this: “It is because the meta- 
gnomic subjects ordinarily met with arc delineators of 
individual lives, and not percipients of virtual representations 
of future realities, that they show themselves able to pre¬ 
cognize the development of human personalities and arc 
unable to predict the future in a general sense, that is, 

the events apart from the points where they touch the 
individual.” ^ 


* Supernormal FaruUiis in Man, pp. 177’*79. 
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He shows that tlic late war was precognized by many 
sensitives, but only in relation to the individuals who were 
to experience the war. For instance: “M. Leon Sonrcl, 
who, on July 21st, 1869, in a kind of spontaneous ecstatic 
state, seized upon the whole future development of the life 
of his friend. Dr. Amadee Tardieu, and announced to him 
the second great war in its relation to an episode of Dr. 
Tardieu’s life. It was in relation to an individual life that 
Sonrel took cognizance of the war still far distant in time. 

It would seem that if Dr. Tardieu had not had to live 
through the war, Sonrel would have had no knowledge of 
its coming.” * 

Similarly, Dunne perceived the future as he himself 
ultimately experienced it, i.e. sometimes inaccurately as 
regarded the actual event, as, for instance, when he dreamt 
that the number of lives lost in the Martinique volcano 
disaster was 4000, whereas the actual numbers bore no 
relation to 4000. But a press account he subsequently read 
printed the number as 40,000, which Dunne actually mis¬ 
read as 4000, and only discovered his mistake years after¬ 
wards, so that, as far as his consciousness was concerned, 
the number was 4000. 

AVe are not warranted in saying that the future in 
general is never precognized; the predictions of Madame 
Przybylska show that it can be, but Osty seems justified 
in concluding that: “Every human being knows his 
own entire life according to laws that arc still to be 
discovered, and mctagnomic subjects are psychic instru¬ 
ments of variable quality that reveal what each human 
being knows concerning himself without being aware 
consciously, or even subconsciously, that he has this 
knowledge.” ^ 

According to this view, each individual is a transcendental^; 
Self. His real Self is certainly other than his conscious 

* Supernormal Faculties in Man, p. 178. * Ibid,, p. 185. 
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rational Self, but it is also clin'crent from the unconscious 
or subconscious seif of modern psyclioIog\-. 

Religious and mystical experience, as well a.s the data 
obtained from research into abnormal psycliic faculties, 
almost make the concept of a transcendental Seif inevitable! 

We shall have occasion later to consider more specifically 
the significance of this conception in connection with our 
personal evolution and probable destiny; but at tliis jioint 
we may see that by postulating the existence of a super¬ 
normal consciousness or Self, we render comprchcnsiliie 
some at least of the baffling facts of prevision. 

The Lltimate Causes of Future Events. —Now, assuming tliai 
Osty is right in concluding that the individual income 
part of his consciousness knows his entire future, we liavc 
to ask what determining causes exist in the Self to make 
such a future inevitable? In endeavouring to answer this 
ciuestion, we, of course, must admit that character largely 
determines destiny. If, for instance, adopting McDougall’s 
psychology, we know in a given individual the precise 
■Strength and combination of his instincts, his temperament, 
sentiments and acejuired tendencies, we miglit also know 
his actions and reactions to certain situations. 

But character-analysis carried even to the degree 
will not be enough to account for the recorded facts of pre¬ 
vision. We could not know by such means the nature or 
sequence of the situations a man would experience. A 
mans character docs not make it inevitable that he will 
meet a particular stranger in a certain unlikely locality; 
or that he will be wounded or not wounded in a war; yet 

it is of the foreseeing of just such incidents that we have 
irrefutable evidence. 

If, then, the data of precognition force us to adopt the 
hypothesis that to some extent at least an individual 
IS destined to experience certain events, what arc the 

H 
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faclors which render such events inevitable, or at least 
probable? 

I suggest that we need not, in seeking for an explanation, 
rejec t our common experience that the future is determined 
by the past and present. But the past requires to be ex¬ 
tended to embrace periods preceding the appearance of our 
present physical organisms. 

When I began to think about the facts of prevision I 
frankly did not foresee that they would lend support to the 
doctrine of pre-existence. Yet this seems to be the case. 
Of course, when it has been shown that consciousness is 
not dependent on a material mechanism—as I have en¬ 
deavoured to do both in this and previous chapters—then 
it is only a short step to the acceptance of prc-cxislence. 
Later, I shall discuss this theory more thoroughly, but here 
we need only consider its application to the facts of pre¬ 
cognition. 

1 have already pointed out that the future is implicit 
in the present, and we know that the present cannot be 
arbitrarily severed from a continuous past. An individual’s 
present is a terminal for a complex of psychic and physical 
tendencies which energize to further action and so determine 
the future. 

But the individual exists in an environment w'hich includes 
other individuals, and such relationships form social wholes. 
In other words, the individual manifests within a web of 
intricate relationships. His alliances, antagonisms, loves 
and duties form a criss-cross of forces which surround him 
as a field of influence. 

A man, therefore, cannot be observed apart from a 
network of links with other individuals. As an actor 
in a drama he is an intimate part of the plot, and his 
career comprises a scries of situations involving other 
persons. 

It is in an examination of the nature of these links that 
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uc may discover a working liypuilicsis lo render prccot’^nilion 
intelligible. 

1 have in a prcvH>us chapter indicated ilic evidence 
which justifies us in accepting Telepathy as a normal 
though usually unconscious factor in our relationships with 
other individuals. It is certainly proved beyond reasonable 
doubt that telepathic communication docs occur. The 
instances which have been rccordetl arc abundant, and 
competently verified. 


Now I suggest that our telepathic links with one another 

arc more binding than is suspected. The fact that our 

thoughts arc communicable by means other than tlic 

known sense-avenues is a discovery of tremendous signifi- 
cance. 


If we arc actually capable of a species ofmental radio,” 
then indeed a .serious responsibility rc.sts upon us for our 
mode of thinking. Man has been graphically described ;is 

■ current in space with a world of 

his own, crowded with the offspring of his fancies, desires, 
impulses and passions; a current wiiich reacts upon any 
.sensitive or ncr\'ous organization which comes in contact 
with it, in proportion to its dynamic intensity.” ‘ 

We shall consider later what significance we should attach 
to statements like the above, which describe our ‘Thought 
atmospheres” as having objective existence. I believe the 
evidence supports such statements, but whatever theories 
we may adopt by way of interpretation, the fact remains 

that we psychically influence our fellows through channels 
other than the normal senses. 

We have now, therefore, to recognize that a man dclcr- 
mmes his relationships with others not only by his actions, 
but also by his thoughts! He who enters into a contract 
with another clearly establishes a relationship which governs 
a period of time. So also a man’s tclcpatliic influence for 

* A. P. Sinncit, The Occult World. 
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g()t)cl or c\’il reflects itself in the attitude of his associates 
and creates corresponding future situations. A malicious 
or definitely distrustful attitude, for instance, will com¬ 
municate itself subtly but surely, and will ultimately be 
j)rojcctcd into a series of situations with the people against 
whom the malicious attitude is directed. 

VVe arc now justified in adopting another postulate, 
namely, that inasmuch as it has been proved that there 
|Cxists between individuals a superphysical nexus, it is 
reasonable to conclude that such nexus both pre-existed 
and will suiA'ivc the physical organism. 

The physical organism may register the results of tele¬ 
pathic communication; but the communication itself is of 
a nature inexplicable in terms of any known properties of 
matter. 

Why, therefore, should that which is now functioning 
independently of known matter not have pre-existed it, 
and why should it not also survive it? 

The admitting of this postulate has important logical 
consequences, and provides us with a basis for the ex¬ 
planation of prevision. 

It enables us to state that events occurring in an indi¬ 
vidual’s career for which we can discover no adequate 
cause during the present life-term arc probably effects of 
causes generated in previous periods of manifestation. 

The individual is conceived as rooted in a deeper Self, 
and in this Self lie the ultimate causes of successive phenom¬ 
enal representations in time and space. This conception 
will be enlarged upon later; but we can perceive at once 
that it follows logically from the data concerning man’s 
supernormal faculties. 

It is curious to note en passant that a large number of 
the people who accept in some form or another a doctrine 
of personal survival do not see that it implies pre-existence. 
Especially is this the case if we take survival to mean im- 
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mortality; then, indeed, we commit ourselves to a logical 
absurdity unless we admit pre-cxistencc. * 

We will consider in subsequent chapters the arguments 

for and against pre-existence and reincarnation. For the 

moment let us accept them as hypotheses in examining the 
facts of prevision. ° 

On this view the future that is seen, although it often 
appears arbitrary, has its antecedents in our past—that is, 
the past of our transcendental Self. 

The consequences of some of our actions committed f 
to-day may not reveal themselves during our present 
physical existence, and, conversely, some events now 
occurring arc probably consequences of activities in previous 
embodiments. The link between successive embodiments 
is the transcendental Self, which, like an archetypal idea 

can never be completely manifested in any particular 
physical representation. 

We must suppose that the representation or physical 
incarnation occurs in accordance with some law of causa¬ 
tion, and we gain hints of the working of such a law by 

studying the daU of psychical research, and j>articularly of 
telepathy. 

Telepathy proves that we live in a world wherein wc 
establish subtle rapport with one another, and wc may 
suppose that this rapport, though the laws of its functioning 
arc obscure, may operate as a species of psycliical gravitation 
which binds individuals into groups and brings them into 
reciprocal relationships in a scries of embodiments. 

The Reconciliation of Creative Effort and a Future of Fixed 
Events.—yNc arc now in a position to attempt a reconciliation 
between the experience that wc create the future, and the 
facts which prove the future to exist. 

Perhaps events do exist independently on some plane of 
existence other than the physical; but even if they do, wc 
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need not conceive them as existing like features on a land¬ 
scape towards wliich we are compelled to move by force of 
dcstinv. 

The evidence compels us to conclude that events arc 
registered somewhere in acK ance of their occurring on the 
])lanc of the waking consciousness, and I believe it is 
reasonable to accept the existence of some sensitive super- 
physical substance which is susceptible to the impress of 
thought, and retains records of events which act and react 
on the brain.‘ 

For instance, the part played by material objects in 
enabling the sensitive to cognize supcrnormally proves that 
the objects retain psychic impressions. Anyone who has 
experimented with sensitives will know that they invariably 
describe themselves as being affected by the “vibrations,” 
“fluids,” “magnetisms” or “energies” of physical objects 
and pco])le. 

My own experiments have satisfied me that these im¬ 
pressions are not hallucinations, but that they arc due to 
some modality of energy impregnating the objects con- 
\ cerned. It must be remembered that sensitives can also 
read the past histoiy of objects and persons, and such 
scnsiti\’cs say that these readings do not differ, as far as 
the actual faculty is concerned, from readings of the 
future.® 

The evidence I shall review in the next chapter will 
demonstrate the existence of superphysical states of matter, 
and therefore has a bearing on the problem of where 
events may be registered. An analogy may serve: 

Let us imagine thought-energies as projected, similarly t9yj 
light, upon a mirror. The light strikes the mirror at an ' 
angle which causes it to be refracted forwards. Anyone 

I ‘ Such a substance, of course, will represent some order of mind, as, 

I according to my hypothesis, the universe is entirely mental in character. 

* \Vm. Denton, T/ie SotU oj Things. 
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tracing the beam of light from its origin could predict that 
it would reappear on another surface at a distance pro¬ 
portionate to the angle of refraction. This analogy enables 
us to form some conception of how it is possible for sensitives 
to perceive future events as if these events were actually 
occurring. It also illustrates the causal connection between 
past activities and future consequences. 

The analogy should not be unduly pressed, but we may 
suppose a multitude of beams of light refracted at different 
angles, so that although a beam may be emitted, say, in the 
immediate present, its angle of refraction may be such that 
it would not reappear until it had traversed a considerable 
space, while others simultaneously released might be re¬ 
fracted almost at one’s feet. So, I suggest, our activities 
and psychical energies are in some way projected, registered 
and refracted in appropriate time and space. 

A particular future, therefore, may be inevitable, but it 
is nevertheless our own creation; if it seems arbitrary, 
having no necessary connection with any events in the 
history of our present personality, then logically we must 
push the causal .series further back. The psychical con¬ 
tinuum must be conceived as a causal centre or entelechy/ 
and successive personalities arc so many instruments for 
contacting specific realms of experience. 

The forces which determine the future appertain to the 
mind, and if we suppose that they may exist in a latent 
form, we can understand how a future may be kept, as it 


suitable conditions enable it to manifest. This idea may 
not seem so foreign if wc recollect how a post-hypnotic 
suggestion remains latent in some part of the subject’s 
consciousness until the arranged stimulus is given, which 
causes the previous suggestion to project itself in appropriate 
action. 

So the psyche retains causal energies which will produce 


were, in “cold storage,” that is, held in abeyance until 
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ihcir inevitable effects as the individual’s career proceeds 
in its cyclic evolution. 

Ifwc refuse to concede the possibility of psychical continuity 
and periodicity of physical manifestation, then our present 
life seems a thing of loose ends. So much that occurs to 
us would be fortuitous. Our place of birth; our fortune; 
health; character; opportunities and friendships; ail these, 
which men possess so unequally, arc, if favourable, unearned; 
or, if the opposite, unmerited, and, still worse, inexplicable. 

The curtain has rung up in the middle of a play, and 
the actors arc moving in meaningless situations. 

I claim, therefore, that rebirth is at least an hypothesis 
which gives meaning to our experiences, and restores 
purpose to our lives. 

If, then, we were informed by a sensitive, or knew in¬ 
tuitively, that a certain event was in our future, we could 
understand this event to be the inevitable working-out ol 
previously self-generated energies. And when also it is 
remembered that we exist in what we might term a psychical 
web of relationships with others, we understand why it can 
often be foreseen that we shall meet specific individuals. 

Nor in this is there any external compulsion or fatalism. 
The future is the result of our own creative living, and 
therefore is not inevitable, though foreseen. 

It is interesting to note that Osty found by submitting 
himself to a sensitive in successive sittings, that an event 
foreseen to occur a long time ahead was at first seen only 
in general outline, but as the time before the event became 
shorter, the sensitive could perceive considerable detail. 
This indicates that the future is sometimes in process of 
formation through our present living. 

But against this experience of Osty we must admit there 
arc some events which have been foreseen in minute detail 
a considerable time in advance, and here it would seem 
that the destiny we have in the past created holds us in its 
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grip. \Vc have to concede that few of us have achic\ cci 
full power over our lives; as Bergson says; ‘‘We arc 
libcrable rather than liberated.” So the dead hand of the 
past and the pressure of present environment continue in 
the average man to make the foreseen future a real one. 

Thus it becomes possible to predict a general future. 
For, assuming the possibility of a psychic foreknowledge of 
the complex of influences which would operate, the be¬ 
haviour of people when subjected to such influences might 
also be foreseen. 

But we must always allow for the latent energies of the 
human soul which are capable of vivifying the life and 
destroying the power of material automatism. These 
creativ'c moments arc fraught with powci'ful consequences 
for the future, and might cancel out many energies which 
would normally have resulted in future events. 

Our creative eflforts often appear to be abruptly terminated 
by death, but this is illusory if we accept the theory of re¬ 
birth. A great deed or a viciously cruel one is, in the light 
of telepathic and other psychical phenomena, a force which 
must discharge its energy at some future lime, and, granting 
the persistence of the individual, it may be assumed as 
having a boomerang connection with the originating centre, 
because the nature of our mental mood would determine the 
influences to which we would be telepathically susceptible. 

I do not wish to attempt to explain too much. Our 
knowledge is too scanty to enable us to adopt adequate 
generalizations. I venture to suggest, however, that the 
hypothesis of reincarnation will furnish us with some general 
principles in connection with the puzzling phenomenon of 
prevision. The fact that this doctrine is often held by 
people of simple outlook should not blind us to its merits 
as a theory. When later we come to consider this theory 
specifically it will be seen that it is supported by powerful 
logic, and personal experience of great importance. 
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'I’hcrc is one other possible factor which may have a 
bearing on the nature of the events an individual would 
experience. Assuming the pre-cxistcncc of the psyche, we 
might also concede it -to be governed by a teleological 
imjjulsc. In other words, the goal to be achieved would 
determine at least in broad outline, the path to be traversed. 

It is reasonable to suppose each individual plays some 
jxirl, perhaps each a unique part, in the cosmic process. 

Such an assumption may seem to invalidate the con¬ 
ception of freedom, for, it might be argued, if the individual’s 
goal is predetermined, so also is his path. To some extent 
this must be admitted, but the predestination is not by a 
power external to the individual; it is indeed his own deepest 
Self which wills the goal. Such a conception is highly 
controversial, but I mention it as a possibility, because the 
ordinary events of our careers arc clearly as much controlled 
l)y our future goals as by our past actions. The problem, 
however, is much deeper than the foregoing presentation 
indicates, and I ask the reader to refer to chapters XVI 
and XVII, in which will be found a discussion of the 
fundamental concepts of Time and Space. 

In this chapter I have deliberately kept within the 
bounds of our ordinary notions of Time and Space, but if 
we conceive Reality as a Space-Time continuum in which 
events exist in a fourth-dimensional state, then we tend to 
adopt the view of an Eternal Now, but I would conceive 
this Eternal Now to be embraced within, say, a World- 
Soul. We might even imagine the past to exist in this 
World-Soul in a way similar to that in which our own 
thoughts exist in the subconsciousness. The future also 
may exist in thought, and much of it may only exist as a 
possibility. The process we call creation may be that in 
which future possibilities become actualities; that is, come 
into the focus of attention of the World-Soul. 
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THE PHYSICAL STIMULUS AND SUPERNORMAL 

PSYCHISM 

In this chapter we shall, by studying the part played by 
physical objects in the production of supernormal psychism, 
approach with less bewilderment the phenomena of phan¬ 
tasms, materializations, etc., and also make more rational 
the theory of a psychic record of events which I have 
mentioned in the last chapter. 

As I have already said, most sensitives consider that 
physical objects arc capable of being impressed by psychical 
influences. This, if true, would force a radical alteration 
in our conceptions of the nature of matter. Nothing that 
is known of the chemical or atomic constitution of matter 
helps us to comprehend how a physical object could possibly 
retain psychic impressions. It seems quite absurd even to 
entertain such an idea. However, let us not theorize as to 
what is possible or impossible; we shall consider critically 
the facts which have led to this seemingly ridiculous 
conception. 

The term most commonly used for clairvoyance when 
induced by the influence of physical objects is Psychometry. 
It is not a good term, but as it has gained wide currency 
it is perhaps as well to retain it. 

The sensitive endeavouring to psychometrize an article 
docs not usually develop trance consciousness, nor is it 
necessary for him to be hypnotized. The article may be 
held in the hand, placed against the forehead, or some¬ 
times against the solar plexus. If the experiment is suc- 
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ccssful, the history of tlic article may be given, the character 
and otlicr aspects of tlic owner, etc. Also, most astonishing 
of all, the sensitive is able by means of the article to contact 
the psychic conditions of each of the people who have 
touclicd it! These impressions seem to retain their identity, 
for the sensitive can delineate one set of psychic impressions 
without confusing it with another. 

Examples .—I will give a few examples from hundreds that 
arc available. The first is one of many experiments made 
by me with a young man who manifested the capacity to 
psychometrize. His faculty was somewhat erratic, though 
at times he was quite uncannily accurate. Many of the 
best examples, I am sorry to say, were not recorded. The 
following, however, is fairly good: 

I placed a letter in his hand in such a way that he could 
not see the writing on the envelope. He said: 

“I’m getting such a feeling of youth from this letter. . . . 
Yet it is written by a white-haired woman. I can see her 
walking into a room at night. She sits in meditation. She 
is a lovely and gallant woman. . . . Sometimes she is so 
full of pity that it almost brings the tears to your eyes. 
. . . There is an elderly man there, too. He has a white 
moustache and a white beard, a nice clean beard. They 
seem to call him Doctor, but I might just think that because 
he looks like a professional man. ... He has already done 
a great deal of writing—magazine articles, letters and 
criticisms, and things like that. He docs a lot more writing, 
and I believe he lectures. I don’t see a big man—not 
exactly a little man, but rather average. The body doesn’t 
seem distinguished-looking at all, but the head and eyes 
and general features do. I think he is rather a fanatical 
type—not a mad fanatic—a patriot who would give his life 
for his country.” 

The letter was written to me in Australia by a friend in 
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England. Her physical appearance is as described. She 
has white hair, but is slight in build and beautifully youthful. 
The description of the gentleman associated \vith her is 
also accurate. He is among tlie few men nowadays to 
wear a beard, and is rightly described as distinguished- 
looking. The character-delineation is also most accurate. 
They both arc literary and artistic, the gentleman a thinker 
and writer of unusual originality. I do not recognize in 
him any fanatical strain, but he is a Russian by birth, 
and perhaps the temperament is more eager than that of 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

This particular example is certainly very remarkable, but 
it is not quite satisfactory, because it does not exclude the 
possibility of telepathy. The sensitive may Iiavc super- 
normally obtained the information from me, and not from 
the letter. Of course this itself would have been a feat of 
no mean order, but it is not what I am now concerned to 
l)rove. I should perhaps here mention that I was never 
successful in consciously transmitting thought to this sen¬ 
sitive, though I endeavoured to do so on a number of 
occasions. 

I now quote from Maurice Maeterlinck an example 
which certainly precludes telepathy—at least as between 
M, Maeterlinck and the psychometrist: 

I received from England a request for my autograph. 
Unlike most of those which assail an author of any celebrity, 
it was charming and unaffected; but it told me nothing 
about the writer. Without even noticing from what town 
it was sent to me, after showing it to my wife I replaced it 

in its envelope and took it to Mme M-. She began by 

describing us, my wife and myself, who botli of us had 
touched the paper and consequently impregnated it with 
our respective ‘fluids.* I asked her to pass beyond us and 
come to the writer of the note. She then saw a girl of 
fifteen or sixteen, almost a child, who had been in rather 
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inclificrciU health, but wlio was now very well indeed. 
I he ^irl was in a beautiful garden, in front of a large 
and luxurious house standing in the midst of a rather hilly 
country. She was playing with a big, curly-haired, long- 
eared dog. Through the branches of the trees one caught 
a glimpse of the sea. On inquiiy, all the details were 
found to be astonishingly accurate; but, as usual, there 
was a mistake in the lime, that is to say, the girl and her 
dog were not in the garden at the instant when the medium 
saw them there.’’ * 

It is clear that in this instance the sensitive could not 
have been reading the thoughts of M. Maeterlinck or his 
wife, as neither of them knew anything about the writer of 
the letter. Can we say, then, that in some mysterious way 
the letter itself bore an impress of the characteristics and 
environment of the writer? If we say Yes, then should 
we not expect the letter to ‘‘give off” only the scene and 
mood at time of writing? 

Maeterlinck docs not give us any information on this 
point; the following example, however, is one in which a 
sensitive obtained from a letter the thoughts and emotions 
of the writer at the time the letter was written. It is one 
of Dr. Pagcnstccher’s experiments in psychometry with the 
medium Senora Maria Reyes dc Z., a Mexican lady of good 
social position. I quote from an account in the Journal 
of the Society for Psychical Research, vol. xxi. pp. 218-19: 

“A friend of Dr. Pagenstccher then in Japan, sent by 
hand to a lawyer in Mexico City an envelope containing 
a letter to Dr. Pagenstccher and two sealed envelopes con¬ 
taining a paper written under circumstances of great 
emotion, and the other a description of the supposed 
writer. The letter requested Dr. Pagenstccher to submit 
the first to Senora Z. and not to permit either to be opened 
until the close of the sitting. Those directions were com- 

* Maurice Maeterlinck, The Unknown Guest, pp. 56-67. 
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plied with, and both Dr. Pagcnstccher and Dr. Prince were 
present at the sitting. Seiiora Z. described a ship at night; 
there were many people on board, frightened; the language 
spoken was English, and people were putting on life- 
preservers. She described in some detail a man with a 
scar over the left eyebrow, tearing out a leaf from a little 
book, writing on it, and after the sound of an explosion, 
putting it in a bottle and throwing it into the sea. When 
the seals were broken, in the presence of Dr. Prince and 
Dr. Pagenstecher, the following facts, till then unknown to 
all present, were disclosed; 

“The envelope submitted to Senora Z. contained a slip 

of paper, apparently torn from a pocket-book, with words 

in Spanish hastily written on it, of which the following is a 
translation: 

‘The ship is sinking 
Farewell my Luisa; see that my 
children do not forget me 

Your 

Ramon 

Havana 

May God care for you and me 
also. 

Farewell.’ 

This writing had been found in a bottle, picked up off 
the coast of Azores. From inquiries made at Havana it 
appeared that a gentleman who for political reasons passed 
there under the assumed name of Ramon B., disappeared 
in 1916. His handwriting closely resembled that of the 
paper found in the bottle, and he had a wife, Luisa, and 
chi dren. He was supposed to have left Havana for Europe, 
and was believed by his wife to have perished when the 
Lusitama was sunk. In physical appearance, including the 
scar, he closely resembled the description given by Senora Z.” 
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Three Iljjiolheses .—It will be realized that in each of the 
examples I liavo given, the physical object plays an im- 
porlant part. Without it apparently the sensitive’s faculty 
would not have been brought into play. Three hypotheses 
suggest themselves, viz.: 

1. That objects possess no occult characteristics. The 

sensitive obtains his knowledge from an article 
because his senses are more acute or are in a state 
of hypcncsthcsia. 

2. That objects may retain, photographically, so to 

speak, the impress of events. 

3. That objects, though impressible by psychic energies, 

arc not the source of the visions, but serve to 
place the scnsiti\’c en rapport with the event or the 
persons who have contacted the article. 

'I herc probably arc some cases which the first hypothesis 
would cover. Particularly with hypnotized sensitives, the 
greatest care would have to be exercised to prevent 
information being obtained through the functioning of 
abnormally acute senses. Now that experimenters have 
realized the extraordinary degree of sensitiveness possible 
under certain conditions, it is found essential to disguise 
or cover the article as much as possible. If, for instance, 
some sensitives were allowed to examine the handwriting 
ol a letter, they might be able to deduce a surprising amount 
of information without exercising more than keen sensitivity. 
Of course, even hyperaesthesia of the senses is abnormal, but 
it is more understandable in terms of normal experience, 
and there is consequently a natural tendency to press it to 
the utmost limit as an explanation. But I think anyone 
who studies a sufficient number of examples of psychometric 
visions will quickly convince himself that this first hypothesis 
has strict limitations, and is decisively inapplicable to the 
majority of cases. The amount of information that any 
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article can give to a person even with his normal senses 
abnormally keen is within a circumscribed range. 

account for a good character- 
reading from handwriting, but it definitely would not assist 
us to explain how the sensitive obtained a knowledge of 

specific events in the life of the writer of the letter, and 
so on. 

Having conceded the possibility of hypera^sthesia in 

certain cases, we are still left with the vast number of 

instances where such a theory is not only inapplicable, but 
IS ridiculous. 

The second hypothesis is too naive, and is not supported 

by the facts. If an article were impressed in some photo- 

graphic manner, then the sensitive could cognize only the 

events so recorded, viz., those which had been definitely 

‘experienced” by the article. But such is not invariably 
the case. 

Take, for insUnce, the remarkable experiment conducted 
by Dr. Osty with Mmc Morel in which she described the 
exact position of the dead body of an old man who had 
disappeared in the estates of Baron joubert.^ 

Very briefly I will summarize the salient facts of this 
interesting case. On March 18th, 1914, the Manager of 
Baron Joubert’s estates wrote to Dr. Osty saying that an 
old man had been missing since March 2nd, in spite of 
long and active searching. The estates covered about 
2750 acres of woods. Dr. Osty specially asked that no 
information should be given him except a description of 
the old man’s appearance. A scarf belonging to the old 
man was sent to him. The scarf was placed in Mme 
Morels hands and she was hypnotized. Dr. Osty then 


n * Supernormal Facultus in Man, pp. 104-9. Abo sec “Tlie 

CuliliW' Mediumship of Geraldine 
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said: “Look for ihc person whose neckerchief I place in 
)(mr Iiancis.” Eventually Mme Morel said: “I see a man 
lying at full length, his eyes arc closed, as if sleeping, but 
he does not !)rcathc ... he is dead. He is not in bed, 
but on the ground . . . the ground is damji, very damp 
. . . flat ground, uncultivated . . . there is water not far 
off ... a large tree . . . some vei7 big thing quite near 
. . . something very bushy—a wood." Then follows a 
description of the path taken by the old man, and of his 
ajjpearance. “ He is bald, has a long nose ... a little 
white hair above his cars and at the back of his head . . . 
\vcaring a long coat . . . soft shirt . . . hands closed . . . 

I see one finger which has been hurt . . . very old and 
wrinkled . . . pendant lips . . . forehead much furrowed, 
very high and open ... he is lying on his right side, one 
leg bent under him.” 

The body was found in precisely the surroundings de¬ 
scribed. The ground was flat, but four yards away sloped 
to the only brook in that part of the forest! The “big 
thing quite near” was what looked like a moss-covered 
rock, but was really a huge tree-stump, and the “large 
tree” was about forty yards away, and said by the Manager 
to be the biggest in the whole forest. The description of 
the corpse was also correct. 

This ease is particularly interesting for two reasons: 

1. It decisively rules out Telepathy as an explanation; 

and 

2. It disposes of the theory that articles arc photo¬ 

graphically impressed. 

* 

We must carefully note that the scarf, which was given 
to Mme Morel, was “taken from a wardrobe and not from 
the corpse.” 

It seems, therefore, as though our third hypothesis is the 
most probable. 
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The article apparently acts as a link. The information 

IS obtained not from the article but directly from the 

person with whom the article has enabled the sensitiie to 

establish rapport. Mmc Morel was able to cognize events 

m connection with the old man by means of a scarf which 

had not participated in those events. And this is usually 

the case. Often by giving a sensitive an article one can 

obtain concerning the person or persons who have touched 

it, descriptions of past or even future events in their lives, 

and other incidents which occurred tvhen the article wij 
not present. 

Psychometrists seem to be in vcr>^ intimate touch with 

the persons who have contacted the articles. Sometimes 

even objective scenes arc dcscribcd-not as they arc, but 

as experienced by the persons with whom the sensitives arc 
in contact. 

I remember a curious instance of this. A collaborator 
of mine in my absence gave a sensitive a letter written by 
a man in Fiji. After various details had been accurately 
given, such as a description of the nativas, houses, etc. 
the sensitive described a murky, sinister-looking river Now 
It so happened that I had seen this particular river, and 
certainly it had not impressed me as “.sinister,” or in any 
way unusual. I was interested, however, to hear later that 
the svritcr of the letter was very “fed up” with the tropics, 
and viewed the river as described. 

How can Objtcis Retain Psychic Impressions?~EMen if we 

adopt this third hypothesis, we are still left with the problem 

how any physical object can serve to link two nervous 
organi-sms. 

What takes place in a physical object as a result of 
contact with a human being? 

We have not enough knowledge to answer this question, 
but we can draw certain tentative inferences from the 
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facts. \Vc know by analysis that it is not the chemical 
constitution of an object that is altered : but can wc be so 
certain that its electronic basis has not been aflcctcd? If 
it has, wc would expect it ultimately to show itself in some 
chemical change, because protons and electrons are the 
final elements of the chemical molecules. 

But, it will be argued, if an article has been affc^ed at 
all it must be cither in its electronic or chemical constitution. 
Not necessarily. Wc have perhaps not yet completed our 
analysis of matter. There is, for instance, the relatively 
vast space within the atom. Electrons are tiny electric 
charges in a void, and occupy about as much space within 
the atom as would a few grains of dust in a cathedral, 
or, as Professor Eddington describes it: “If we eliminated 
all the unfilled space in a man’s body and collected his 
protons and electrons into one mass, the man would be 
reduced to a speck just visible with a magnifying glass.” ^ 

Vet what is this “va.st” space? Space is not nowadays 
regarded as empty. The ether is postulated as permeating 
all matter and space. 

The hypothetical ether, therefore, exists in all objects. 
Ha\’c wc any reason to suppose that the ether within an 
object is affected by psychical influences? I do not sec 
how the ether as conceived by science can help us to 
explain tlic phenomena of psychometry. Tlic ether, though 
a medium for the transmission of electrical waves, is itself 
postulated as being undifferentiated, and in fact colourless 
of all qualities. It is indeed only a hypothesis to enable us 
to explain certain phenomena. Nothing so far assumed 
concerning the ether warrants us in saying that the ether 
within an article could retain psychic impressions. Then 
where arc these impressions retained? Apparently matter 
is a very “hollow affair,” and, as we have seen, the electrons 
within any object occupy an insignificant part of its total 

» Sir A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World, pp. 1-2. 
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bulk, SO there is certainly ‘-room'’ within matter (hr 
modalities of energy not hitherto suspected. 

If, therefore, articles are affected by mental influences^ 
and the facts prove that this is the case—it would seem 
that such impressions could only be regi>tcretl in the inter- 
electronic “space” of objects. 

JJut if tills is correct, we are led to another conclusion, 
VI/., that the space within particular material objects is not 
undifferentiated, as the accepted hypothesis of the ether 
wcmld lead us to suppose. 

Obviously, if an article in my possession becomes modified 
by my mental states, then to that extent it is differentiated 
(iualitati\<-ly from other artidcs. As the differentiation is 
not in the physical and t hemical constitution, then we have 

hypothesi to assume that the object’s space is capable of 
qualitative differentiation. 

This, of (oursc, implies a radical departure from the 
ordinary conception of undifferentiated space, yet it is a 
logical deduction from the facts of psychornetry. 

Hut how can one conceive “differentiated s|)acc”? Well, 
as the electron has been discovered to be a unit of energy! 
we do no violence to known principles if wo suggest that 
the electron is not the only mode of energy in Matter. We 
must therefore conceive the space within the atom as con¬ 
taining other energies, or, shall we say, vibrations? And it 
jis these vibrations which arc probably detectable by certain 
sensitives. It is, of course, not new to describe the material 
jiniverse as comprising a vast scale of vibrations, the gamut 
^)f which runs from a few per second to millions per second. 
But these vibrations arc produced by well-known causes 
such as sound, light, heat, radio-activity, etc. 

What we have now to postulate is the possibility of 
objects possessing a characteristic vibration which can be 
modified by external stimuli. In other words, I am sug¬ 
gesting that physical objects have interwoven with their 
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atomic and chemical structure another of which we be¬ 
come aware only through the supernormal faculties of 
sensiti\ c.s. 

For purposes of clarity let us isolate some specific object, 
say a ring. 1 his ring has its characteristic chemical 
composition according to the nature of the metal. It also, 
in the ultimate analysis, is composed of protons and 
electrons. Hut in addition to these known constituents 
wc arc postulating another mode of energy. 

The ring is able to form a link between those who have 
worn or touched it, and a sensitive. By means of this 
ring a sensitive could describe the characters and events in 
the lives of people who have left their impress upon the 
ring. Wc must therefore conclude that there is some 
reciprocal action and reaction between the inner structure 
of the ring and the organism of the sensitive; for the human 
body also will presumably have its subtle inner constitution. 

I suggest, therefore, that the following may be the approxi¬ 
mate modus operandi of psychometrizing the ring. 

The ring is a form within the limits of which certain 
viliralions occur in the inter-electronic spaces of the article. 

Tlicse vibrations awaken corresponding ones in other 
objects, including the inner matter of the human body. 

The sensitive is one who is able to become aware of 
these vibrations and interpret them in terms of events and 
thoughts. 

Wc have already seen, however, that the sensitive docs 
not derive all his knowledge from the article, but does so 
by means of the article. It would seem, therefore, that 
capacity to respond to the specific vibration or energy 
within an article enables a sensitive also to establish rapport 
with the ultimate origin of the energy, namely, the person 
or persons who have contacted the article. Once this 
direct communication has been effected, the article ceases 
to be necessary. 
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How are Links Formed with Fast Events ?—liut it will be 
asked, If the function of the article is to ser\e as a link, 
then in wliat way can a link be formed with events long 
past? i'or instance, in the many experiments made by 
William Denton and his wife and son, who were psycho- 
mctiists of ability, remarkably detailed accounts were 
obtained of past geological and historical periods. Win. 
Denton, who was a Professor ol Geology, w;is specially 
interested in his subject, and therefore submitted chielly 
geological specimens for tests. In many of these cases, 
although the results were strikingly interesting, only a 
general check wiis possible. Certainly the descriptions of 
prehistoric events were in harmony with what might be 
reasonably expected on scicntiftc grounds. And also, con¬ 
sidering that the sensitives in most cases were unaware of 


the nature of the specimen given, it is most astonishing to 
read the appropriateness of the descriptions. .Sometimes a 
piece of stone from a ruin would be given, and in these 
cases the information (obtained was in harmony with fact, 
though it often differed from what was expected, and in 
some cases the points which diifenxl were later discovered 
to be accurate. When, for example, Sherman, William 
Denton’s son, psychometrizing some stalagmitic limestone 
from Gibraltar described an attack on Gibraltar, he said 
he saw a red-hot ball going through the side of the 
ship.” No one present at the experiment knew that in the 
attack on Gibraltar by the French and Spanish fleets in 
1782 red-hot balls were used by the defenders.' 


To psychometrists these past scenes arc as vividly real 
as any events witnessed in the present by means of the 
normal senses. In fact, the vision is .so clear that sensitives 
use the pre.scnt tense. Mr. Denton asked his son in respect 
of one vision: “Can you sec yourself there?”, and his son 
replied: Of course I can; as plain as I can see with my 


* The Soul of Things, pp. 316-19, 
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eyes. My hands look cleaner than they arc now.” (Mr. 
Demon notes that Ins son’s hands were somewhat dirty at 
the lime.) can feel them, too ... it is like feeling two 
things at the same time. I am here, and feel my clothes; 
and (hen I am there, and don't feel them.” * 

In this ease a sense of a dual self exists, but sometimes 
the sensitive becomes completely identified with the vision. 
He seems to himself to be living amongst the events as 
though they are actually transpiring. He feels the breeze 
upon his skin; experiences heat or cold; hears people 
talking, and observes the landscape as clearly objective as 
a normal scene would be in everyday experience. He can 
walk through the streets of a city which no longer exists, 
noticing the expressions of the people and appreciating the 
architecture of the buildings, and become as intensely 
interested in the multitudinous activities around him as 
though he wcie strolling through a foreign city in real life. 
And this amazing experience occurs as the result of holding 
an ol)Jcct in the hand or applying it to the forehead or 
solar plexus. How can an article place a sensitive in touch 
with scenes which no longer exist? 

Is it possible that somewhere there exists a record or 
memory of all past events? The facts we have considered 
seem to lead to this conclusion. For the article can only 
be the proximate cause of the visions. We have seen that 
a sensitive passes beyond the article to the persons who 
have touched it. In those eases where past events and 
persons arc described, what can be contacted except some 
record or memory? 

The Problem of Time.~Oi course the problem of Time 
crops up here, as it did with Prevision, but, as I have already 
said, particularity implies succession, and it is the nature of 
this succession that is our main problem. Any attempt to 

* The Soul of Things, p. 126. 
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explain these phenomena by the invention of serial Times, 
or by insisting that Time is an illusion, is unlikely to be 
fruitful. 

Our perception of the sequence of phenomena is accom¬ 
panied in our consciousness by the sense of Time. Our 
sense of the time taken by series of events varies considerably, 
according to interest, boredom, excitement, etc. And in 
some abnormal states of consciousness events wliich would 
normally take years to pass are c.xpcrienccd in a few 
minutes. It is this variability of the apparent time taken 
by similar series of events which causes us to describe rime 
as an illusion. But Time is implicit in our perception of 
phenomena, and therefore possesses as much reality as any 
other phenomenon—or as little. 

Timelessness implies changelcssness. Perhaps such a 
state is Reality, yet from this standpoint not only is Time 
an illusion, but so also is the totality of phenomenal 

existence. 

Dunne and other 'l ime-Scrialists might endeavour to 
explain the faculty of psychometrizing as being due to 
transference from one time-realm to another. I have 
already given reasons for rejecting Dunne’s particular theory 
of serial Times, but, apart from his conception of Time as 
having extension, there is a sense in which we may say 
there is a scries of limes. Undoubtedly, states of conscious¬ 
ness exist in which the perception is almost instantaneous 
of events which normally would proceed during a long 
period. 

There is also evidence that consciousness can extend to 
embrace wider and wider fields of perception. Events in 
each of these fields may pass at different rates in relation 
to our time-sense, .so that a “year” in one field may be a 
“moment” in another. 

How Past Events ma^ be Recorded .—But however rapid the 
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sequence may be, iheie will always be sequence as long as 
there is particularity. 

It might be argued that as events arc always experienced 
in the present, or ‘'here-now,” the question of a “past- 
whcrc” for events is not legitimate. Admittedly, such a 
question docs oflend common sense, because when an event 
is past we never conceive it in terms of .space, or “where.” 

But the piicnomcna of psychometr>' force the question 
upon us. The essence of the problem is not the experiencing 
of an event, but the rc-cxpericncing of one which is proved 
to have occurred in a previous “hcre-now.” 

Refuge should not be taken in certain conceptions based 
on the theory of relativity. Although events are located 
difl'crcntly according to the var>’ing velocities of diflferent 
obseners—that is, according to their frames of “Space- 
Time,” the problem of the occurring of the events remains, 
and so also docs that of their recurring, as in the c.xpcrienccs 
we arc studying. 

in the chapter on “Memory” I considered certain argu¬ 
ments which show that memory is not a function of the brain. 
But we did not arrive at any decisive conclusion as to the 
location of memory. Of course we might content ourselves 
-j,vith saying that memory is a function of the mind; which, 
being non-spatial, renders the question of location irrelevant. 
But as consciousness is so intimately associated with a 
material mechanism, we find it difficult to conceive a dis¬ 
embodied mind. 

Nor, indeed, is it conceivable that consciousness should 
exist without form of some kind. Life may be conceived as 
formless, but consciousness implies units aware of an external 
environment. The Buddhist in defining Nir\^ana as formless 
is logical in saying that this state is also beyond consciousness. 
It is not extinction, but a condition of non-relative being, 
and therefore indescribable in the terms of relative existence. 

But that consciousness and form arc an inevitable duality 
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docs nol mean that physical forms arc the only ones wiili 
which consciousness is associated. 

Matter is the basis of ionn. We do not know matter 
y ^ t IS only a concept based on the testimony 
received throut^h the senses.' The nature of tlic ultimate 
cause of our sense-impressions is unknown. Hut the deeper 
our research proceeds, the more inconceivable becomes the 
theory ol dead matter.” .An electron is anvlhinG: but 
“dead.” If, therefore, consciousness is imariably associated 
with form, might not form also be invariably associated 
with consciousness? If this is not the case, then it is hard 
to account for the e.xistencc of such forms. Of course, 
judging by mere appearances, there are many forms which 
common sense would unhesitatingly declare to be entirely 
without consciousness. But appearances are deceptive. 

Common sense” would never have revealed to us the 
wonderful world of energy that exists within the atom. 
When, therefore, our senses tell us that a piece of metal is 
inert, they grossly mislead us! 

It is not such a long stej) from ordered energy—which 
implies design—to incipient awareness. Indeed, modern 
research into the nature of the atom makes such a con¬ 
ception not only tenable but probalilc.- 

If we .say that consciousness is associated with mineral 
and other apparently “dead” form.s, the assumption natur¬ 
ally is that only a faint and almost imperceptible sentience 
can exist in such forms.® 

The fact seems to be that each type of consciousness 
acquires appropriate forms for expression, and therefore 
man s rational consciousness should have a form different 
in degree from the physical, though capable of interacting 
with it. And it is in this direction that the evidence of 
psychical research points. 

\idt cliap. i. * cfiap. i. pp. B-g. 

Jacandra Bose, liuftonse in the Living and Kon-lAving, for fuller discussion. 
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The bearing of tlic foregoing on the phenomena of 
Psyehometry is lliat it provides a basis for understanding 
how records of past events may be retained. We have 
now a pic ture of a living universe, and it is not so difficult 
to understand how the processes of our consciousness may 
not only register themselves on the brain cells, but also on 
olher types nj "living matter.'" 


'I herc is room, if we assume this “vitalislic universe,” for 


non-j)hysical essences capable of reacting to thoughts and 
the impress of events. In other words, we have a super-! 
physical basis of mcmor>'. Hut it is necessary here to recall 
Bergson’s theory' of two types of memory.* It is the memory 
which “repeats” that would be retained. Bergson concedes 
that this type of memoiy' exists in the physical body in the 
form of a “series of mechanisms wound up and ready with 
reactions to external stimuli.” It is some such memory as 
this that we might expect to be the basis for the record of 


c\cnts revealed by Psyehometry. This memory would be 
practically an automatic repetition of the original impulses, 
and would be functioning in a way similar to those of the 


nerve reflexes in the human body. And just as these 
reflexes stimulate typical responses in consciousness, so 
would the memory-automatisms cause appropriate reactions 
and interpretations in the consciousness of anyone sufficiently 
sensitive to be aware of them. 


That the memoi7 of the past is stored up in some such 
form seems borne out by study of psychometric visions. 
Also it would appear that these memories arc localized, 
which again indicates that the record is retained in some 


definite substance. 


A Remarkable Case .—A remarkable case of contacting a 
localized memory is one which was first published anony¬ 
mously ^ in igii by two English ladies. Later editions 

* Vide chap. vii. p. 52, tn/ra. 
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reveal the authors as Anne E. Moberly and Eleanor F. 
Jourdain. Miss Moberly is the daughter of Dr. George 
Moberly, who was Head Master of Winchester College and 
later Bishop of Salisbuiy, Miss Moberly herself was tlic 
Principal of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. Miss Jourdain, 
M.A, and a Doctor of the University of Paris, was the 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Jourdain. She was \'icc- 
Principal of St. Hugh’s and became Principal when Miss 
Moberly resigned. 


These brief biographical details will be sunicient to 
indicate that the account of this remarkable experience is 
placed on record by ladies with a cultural background and 
whose personal attainments should assure us that we arc 
dealing with a genuine experience. 

In August 1901, Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain \’isited 
the Petit Trianon at Versailles. They traversed what they 
supposed to be the ordinary tourist route, and presumed 
they were witnessing the normal features of the place. 
Although the ladies did not realize the extraordinary nature 
of their exj>cricncc until afterwards, they evidently were in 
an abnormal state of consciousness, f(»r they both at times 
felt a sense of unreality. Miss Jourdain relates: “I began 
to feel as if I were walking in my sleep,” ^ and Miss Moberly 
says: “Even the trees behind the building seemed to have 
become flat and lifeless, like a wood worked in tapestr)'. 
There were no effects of light and shade, and no wind 


stirred the trees.” 2 One of the ladies admits to “having 
powers of second sight,” and the other belongs to a Scotch 
family, both her parents posses.sing “pow;ers of premonition 
accompanied by vision.” But they inherited a “horror of 
all occultism,” and therefore deliberately refrained from 
developing their gifts. It was not until about two ycai-s 
later, when one of the ladies again visited the Petit Trianon, 
that it was discovered that the place does not possess the 


* An AdvtnlUTi^ p. 54. 


* Ibid., pp. 45, 46. 
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features which both ladies saw in 1901. Subsequent in¬ 
vestigation, however, proved they had actually experienced 
the Petit Trianon as it existed in the time of Marie Antoinette. 
1 he ex'idential value of the experience can only be gauged 
by reading the book, but I will quote as briefly as possible 
portions which will illustrate the cxlraordinar)' vividness 
of these visions. It is interesting to note the curiously 
mechanical way in which the characters in the vision 
responded. Missjourdain writes: 

“To our right we saw some farm buildings looking 
empty and deserted ; implements (among others a plough) 
were lying about. . . . There were two men there in 
olTicial dress (greenish in colour). . . . They told us to 
go straight on. I remember repeating my question, 
because they answered in a seemingly casual and 
mechanical way, but only got the same answer in the 
sarnc manner. ... I saw to the riglit of us a detached 
solidly built cottage. ... A woman and a girl were 
standing at the doorway, and I particularly noticed 
Uu'ir unusual dress; both wore white kerchiefs tucked 
'nto the bodice, and the girl’s dress, though she looked 
13 or 14 only, was down to her ankles. The woman 
was passing a jug to the girl, who wore a close white 
cap. . . . We came upon a path crossing ours and saw 
in front of us a building consisting of some columns 
roofed in. . . . Seated on the steps was a man with a 
heavy black cloiik round his shoulders, and wearing a 
slouch liat. . . . The man slowly turned his face, which 
was marked by smallpox; his complexion was very dark. 
The expression was very evil and yet unseeing, and 
though I did not feel that he was looking particularly 
at us, I felt a repugnance to going past him. . . . Sud¬ 
denly we heard a man running behind us; he shouted, 
‘Mesdames, Mesdames,’ and when I turned he said in 
an accent that seemed to me unusual, that our way lay 
in another direction. ‘II ne faut’ (pronounced Tout) 
pas passer par la. He then made a gesture, adding, 
Par ici . . . cherchez la maison.* . . . The man wore 
buckled shoes. . . . We then followed a narrow path 
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till almost immediately uc came upon the Faiglisli garden 
front of the Petil Trianon. The place was deserted; 
but as we approached the terrace I remember drawing 
iny skirt away with a feeling as though someone were 
near and I had to make room. . . . \Vhile we were on 
the terrace a boy came out of the door of a second 
building which opened on it, and I still liave the sound 
in my ears of his slamming it behind him. He directed 
us to go round to the other entrance and seeing us 
hesitate, with the peculiar smile of suppresse<l mockery, 
ofi'ered to show us the way.” * ’ 

Miss Moberly also wrote independently an account of 
what she had seen on her visit to the Petit Trianon. It 
agreed with Miss Jourdain’s, except that Miss Moberly had 
seen, in addition, a lady. Miss Moberly says: ”She saw us, 
and when wc passed close by on her left hand, she turned 
and looked full at us. It was not a young face, and (though 
rather pretty) it did not attract me.” 2 

In the light of .subsequent research it seemed almost 
certain that these two ladies had actually seen the Petit 
Trianon at the time of Marie Antoinette. They sum up 
their experience as follows: 

“1. Two people in broad daylight, good health, and 

normal condilion.s, were equally able to bear witness to 

the facts, yet not in the manner of thought transference 

between each other, for they did not see alike in every 
point. ^ 

“2 Some of the facts were so small that no historical 
knowledge, however dim, could have suggested them. 

3 - Ihcy concerned such well-known historical per- 
sonages that much documentary proof as to the reality 

of the incidents IS accessible . . . and some of the evidence 

ound in the archives had, to all appearance, not been 
disturbed since its collection by the National Assembly 
until Miss Jourdain in 1904 undid the old fastenings 
that had stuck together through age and disuse; for 

' An Advtnlutt (ist edition), pp. 53.55. 


* Ibid., p. 48. 
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instance—much of the evidence about gardeners taken 

from tlie wages book. ’ * 

This experience seems to me to be of the same category 
as psychometric visions, but the “object” psychometrized 
in this ease was a locality. 

A study of this and other examples forces us to conclude 
that the spatial element is important as a causative factor 
in this type of vision. 

Just as in the more usual cases of psychometry a physical 
object is necessary, so the two ladies would not have had 
their experience if they had not visited the Petit Trianon. 

An interesting corroboration that certain peculiar con¬ 
ditions exist at certain times about the locality in question 
is provided in an appendix to the fourth edition of 
An Adventure. It appears that a Mr. and Mrs. “C” and 
their artist son had in 1908 similar experiences at Versailles 
to those of Miss Mobcrly and Miss Jourdain. It was not 
until 1911 that they knew of the facts related in An 
Adventure." 

Conclusion .—not the postulate of a superphysical 
living substance or matter at least provide us with the basis 
of an explanation of the phenomena of psychometry? 

As far as I am aware, no serious attempt has been made 
at explanation, but I suggest that it will be along the lines 
I have indicated that we shall come to an understanding 
of these baffling facts. Indeed, in the next chapter we shall 
consider phenomena which, if accepted as genuine, will con¬ 
clusively prove the existence of a non-physical substance. 

* An Adventure (isl edilion), p. iig. 

^ Ibid., pp. Ii 4 .i 8 . 
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Many people at some period of their lives have experienced 
waking visions. Within recent times more attention has been 
paid to tlie study of these phenomena, and we ha\'c now 
an extensive literature of authentic experiences. These 
visions may be clivicied into two classes: 


1. Those which have no apparent objectivity. 

2. Tiiosc which have been proved to correspond with 

an objective event or a real person. 

The first class, though of great psychological interest, docs 

not mainly concern us, though it is necessary that we should 
consider a few examples. 

Some people possess a vi\id dramatic faculty, whereby 
^bjcctivc experiences appear to them as objective visions 
One lady of my acquaintance, while struggling with a 
peculiarly difficult philosophical problem, fell asleep ihr 
about ten minutes. On awakening she resumed her read¬ 
ing when suddenly the walls of her room seemed to vanish 
and she saw before her a vision of countless numbers of 
water-spouts, which arose from a sheet of water and re¬ 
united overhead in a misty vapour. The vision was 
symbolic, and threw a flood of light on the problem which 

had been troubling her. Yet she seemed to be perceiving 
a spatially real scene. 

Similar visions can be produced b^ hypnotic suggestion, 
and of course insane people arc subject to hallucinations. 

1 could give many examples of healthy, capable and even 

K 14S 
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\\orldI>'-ininclccl people who have liacl visions which, though 
willioul any apparent objective basis, have seemed to the 
pcrcijhcnt as real as the objects of our everyday \v’orld. 

I asked a friend of mine to write for me an account of 
one particular vision which had an extraordinarily powerful 
influence on her life. She writes: 

“I was sleeping alone in an upstairs room. I had 
locked the door, as I had been taught to do. I wakened 
in the early morning the day after my Confirmation in 
the Church of Rngland and saw standing between me 
and the window the most majestic figure I have ever 
seen. He was very tall, with white robes falling to the 
door, and a white turban, both robe and turban being 
edged with gold. The face was full of the most ex¬ 
quisite beauty. The skin was dark, the longish beard 
cleft in the middle. 

“I sinang up in bed, feeling myself irresistibly drawn 
towards him, but he raised his hand as though to deter 
me. He smiled, and held his hand out over me. I could 
feel power llowing from it. He smiled again, and, to my 
dismay, began to fade from my sight. 

‘T recognized this experience as one which was of an 
entirely unique character, and very precious to me. I 
knew no one to wliom i felt I could sjieak of it, but it 
was always there as an inspiration and an encourage¬ 
ment. It was followed, I might mention, by one grief 
or blow after another, and I always felt these experiences 
were in some way connected with the vision, and were 
in their essence good, and necessary to my advancement.” 

This vision is most difficult to explain in terms of normal 
jisychology. 

We naturally ask how it comes about that a young girl 
should sec with vivid clarity the form of a “coloured” man 
in her bedroom without being terrified, especially as this 
girl had been brought up in the belief that dark-skinned 
people were “heathen,” to whom missionaries were sent 
to dissuade them from their evil and ignorant ways. If the 
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vision had been one of the conventional Christ, as migiit 
have been expected in a girl of her upbringing—more 
particularly as it followed Confirmation into the Christian 
Church—then we could have explained the experience as 
due to suggestion. But how arc we to explain that the 
appearance of a “black heathen" in her bcdro<..n, instead 
of frightening, actually resulted in great spiritual iiplift- 
ment, (he innuence of which has continued until her 
present age of about fifty? If the vision were self-induced, 
why should its influence be so powerful? 

I iiavc classed this vi>ion as one without objective reality, 
but as we proceed it will become apparent that the distiiu - 
ti(»n between objective and subjective is not ;ls arbitrary as 
it might apjK-ar to the man of common sense. 

Thought-fnoducid Images.~^'A. E.” {George Russell), the 

Irish poet and writer, has seriously suggested that even 

imaginations may in some way embody lliemscbes. He 

makc.s thi.s suggestion in an attempt to explain his own 

experiences. He finds that the figures in .scenes which he 

imagines assume almost objedive reality, and what is more, 

he has only to wish that such figures should make some 

alteration in position, and they do so without his picturing 

in advance what the new situation will be.' A. E.’s 

experience i.s particularly interesting, as there is a certain 

amount of evidence to prove that thougliLs take an 

objective form, and indeed may even be photographed.= 

That “thought-forms” may be produced consciously 

i-s widely accepted by students of psychical research. And 

there arc schools of occultism which prescribe certain mental 

dLsciphncs with a view to creating desirable types of thought- 
slrticturcs. 

In India and Tibet these practices arc w'cll understood. 

* T/u CandU 0/ Vision, pp. io7»0. 
t ide Dr. T. Fukurai, Clairfoyantf and Thouglilt)gfaplij>. 
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Mmc Alexandra David-Nccl, whose remarkable travels 
in Tibet arc well known, relates that she had opportunities 
of witnessing various rites which it was claimed produced 
thought-forms. She was habitually incredulous, and 
decided to experiment on her own account. She went 
into isolation for some months, and eventually succeeded 
in building the thought-image of a fat, jolly monk. When 
the phantom monk was formed, and had become life¬ 
like, she i)roke her seclusion and commenced to tour with 
servants and tents. But the phantom remained with her, 
and, in fact, seemed to act as would a real traveller, walking, 
stopping, looking round, etc. After a while the phantom 
began to get beyond her control. It gradually lost its fat, 
jolly appearance and became sinister-looking. And once 
a herdsman who brought Mme Neel a present of butter 
saw the phantom monk in her tent, and mistook it for a 
living Lama. 

It took Mmc Neel six months of hard struggle to dissolve 
the phantom. She adds; 

“Tibetans di.sagrcc in their explanations of such phe¬ 
nomena. Some think a material form is really brought 
into being, others consider the apparition is a mere case 
of suggestion, the creator’s thought impressing others and 
causing them to sec what he himself secs.” ^ 

It will be seen that the phenomena with which we are 
now concerned differ from those related in the preceding 
chapter on “Telepathy” by possessing a degree of apparent 
objectivity which is not normally the case in telepathic 
communications. For instance: 

“About September 1873, when my father was living 
at 57 Inverness Terrace, I was sitting one evening about 
8.30 p.m. in the large dining-room. At the tabic, facing 
me, with their backs to the door, were seated my mother, 
sister, and a friend Mrs. W. Suddenly I seemed to see 

‘ Mine Alc-Kandra David-Nee!, IVilh Mysliaand Afagicians in Tibety pp. SH-lS- 
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my wife bustling in tlirough the door of the back sitting- 
room, winch was in \iew from my jjosition. She was 
m a mauve dress. I got up to meet her, tiiough nuu h 
astonished, as I belic\ed her to be at Denby As I rose 
my mother said: ‘Who is that?’, not (I 'think) seeing 
anyone lierself, but seeing that I did. I e.xclaimcd! 

Why, It IS Carrie!’, and advanced to meet her. An I 
advanced, the figure disappeared. On inquiry I found 
that my wife was spending that evening at a friend's 
house, in a mauve dress, which I had most certainly 
never seen. I had never seen her dressed in that colour 
My wife recollected that at that time she w:is talking 
with some friends about me, miu h regretting my absence 
as there was going to be dancing, and I had ()romisc(i 
to play for them. I had been une.xpecledly detained in 

London.- Ai.tx. S. Heaumo.vt.” 

Phantasms of the Lmn<i, p. 427, Gurney, M)'ers and 
Podmore. 

It would appear that many of these telepathic phantasms 

arc not consciously produced. In the above instance the 

wife did not deliberately cndcasour to produce an image 

of herself in her husband’s mind. The following is an 

example similar to the above. In this case I myself was 

perceived by my friend, although at the time I was over 

five hundred miles away from her. My friend’s written 
account reads: 

"On one occasion, when A. was absent in another 
State (Australian), there suddenly, with a clarity that 
startled me, buijt up before me a .section of a public 
garden we had visited together several times. There was 
a strip ol lawn, shaded by great Moreton Bay fig-trees. 

u across this lawn towards me with his 

hand held out and a smile on his face. I noticed a 
mannerism in his walk I had not consciously noticed 
before. Shortly afterwards I received a wire to say that 
he was leaving immediately, and would be back that 
day. On another occasion, when he was again away in 
another State, the same thing happened, but this lime, 
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instead of llte lawn, he was crossing a crowded street 
towards me, witli the same swinging stride and oul- 
siretelied hand. Again the wire followed immediately 
after the vision, or, at all events, within an hour or so.” 

I cannot recollect what I was doing at the moments 
my friend saw my phantasm. I must have been on the 
train, but I am almost certain I was not consciously en¬ 
deavouring to influence her. It would seem, therefore, that 
some deeper stratum of consciousness is responsible for 
these images. 

These phenomena, usually called bilocations of the self, 
arc witli some people c|uitc a troublesome occurrence. 
Flammarion rcjiorts a case in which a school-teacher had 
given up her ])ositions nineteen times through the alarm 
which the frequent appearance of her phantasm caused.^ 
The literature of this subject is now very large, and 
hundreds of examples of phantasms might be cited.- 
Phantasms at the Moment of Death. —I’he evidence seems to 
lead to tlie conclusion that a large proportion of phantasms 
occur at the moment of death. It would be impossible 
witliin the space of a single chapter to quote even a selection 
from the large number of evidential cases recorded. I will 
therefore content myself with relating one example for 
which I can personally vouch. The phantasm was seen 
by a friend of mine. My friend is a highly cultured woman, 
also capable and business-like. She is not normally what is 
called ”psychic.” Her written account reads as follows: 

“On the morning of nth May 1920 I was sitting in 
my office, working fast, in order to finish a piece of work 
the Chief wished to sign immediately he arrived. While 
I was doing so a clerk came into the room and swung 
open the door of the ChiePs room, which was directly 

‘ Camille Flammarion, Death and Its Myslety, vol. ii. pp. 40-42. 

* Gurney, Myers and Podmorc, Phantasms of the Ui-ing, Death and Its 
Mystery. Numerous examples will be found in the volumes of the S.P.R. 
Journals and Proceedings, 
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in line with iny table. 1 glanced up to sec il he had 
arrived, and saw Sir George silting at his desk. He was 
looking towards me with the eager look he had when 
interested in the work before him. He had been very 
tired tlie night before, and I thought how fresh and 
vivid he looked; how young and slight. The slightness 
I attributed to the fact that he was wearing dark clothes. 
I had never seen him in a dark suit before. He had 
always worn grej\ 

Ten minutes later a telephone message came through, 
to say that Sir George had died in his car wlnlst on liis 
way to the olhce. I did not believe it, and said: ‘But 
he is in his room. I saw him!’ The \’islon n’as so \’i\’id 
that I could not, and do not, doubt its reality. I found 
later dial my vision of the Chief coincided approximately 
with the moment of his death. 

“Later, I wrote a letter of condolence to Miss L., the 
Chief s adopted daught<*r, but did not mention my 
c.xpcricnce. I met her personally a week or so later, but 
even then did not mention my experience, which was 
the first of the kind I had ever had, but 1 told my own 
people about it. I had never studied, thought about, 
nor in any way had anything to do with occultism or 
spiritual'sm. Miss L. continued for more than six months 
keenly to mourn her loss. Her health broke down. On 
9th February 1921 I received a letter from her in which 
she told me that the morning before, just as she wakened, 

I was present—she didn’t see me, but knew I was there— 
and told her I had something important to tell her. 

I replied telling her of the experience, including the 
detail of the dark clothes. This fact convinced her that 
my vision was not imagination, for she knew that on the 
morning of his death the Chief had worn a black sail, 
which he had never worn to the office before^ and which / did 
not know he possessed.*^ 

A vision such as this clearly cannot be due to “imagina¬ 
tion,” for why should the phantasm appear in clothes 
unknown to the percipient? While it seems certain that 
my friend was impressed by the mind of Sir George appro.xi- 
matcly at the moment of his death, can we say that the 
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phantasm had any objective reality? On the evidence of 
this and similar cases, perhaps such a conclusion would not 
be warranted. Vet I think these phantasms do possess 
a degree of objectix it)-. This conclusion would seem to 
folloxv from the fact that in some cases they are .seen 
by scx'cral obseners simultaneously. The following will 
sunicc for examples: 

Collective Visions. — I will give only brief summaries. The 
full accounts will be found in the Journal oj the American 
Society for Psychical Resenrchy \ ol. xxii. August 1928. The 
eases are reported by the research officer of the A.S.P.R. 
The names in the first case are anonymous. 

A Mr. William Smith had for over thirty years been 
devoted to his church. He was a senior warden, and a 
mainstay of the church, having assisted it over rough 
places, financially and otherwise. Mr. Smith was also 
State Tax Commissioner, in which capacity he invested 
Stale funds at his own discretion. Through poor judg¬ 
ment in some of these investments he got into difficulties, 
with the result that he had a shortage of about $50,000. 
The strain was loo much for him and he committed suicide. 
This took place on an Easter Monday. The previous 
Sunday he was noticed to be depressed, and the reason 
gixen was his inability, for the first time for many years, to 
contribute his usual cheque to the Easter offerings. On 
the following Sunday, during the church service, a 
phantasm of Mr. Smith was seen under the following 
circumstances: 

The two wardens had taken the collection and were 
presenting it at the chancel steps. The Rector turned to 
receive it, but stopped, turned ghastly white, and staggered 
back as though ill. He had seen Mr. Smith in his accustomed 
place as clearly as in real life. Simultaneously with this, 
a shriek rang out from the extreme right of the church. It 
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was that of a woman who sul>scqucntly said she liad seen 
Mr. Smith. 

The Rector’s cousin also saw Mr Smith’s phantasm, and 
she was standing in her pew on the left of the church, so 
here we have a phantasm seen simultaneously by three 
people, from widely different angles of vision. 

The second case possessed a most unusual circumstance 
in that one of the percipients, a Mr. Dadirrian, was 
practically blind, as he could barely distinguish lights and 
shadow s at a distance of forty or fifty feet. 

This gentleman and his cousin, who since the death of 
Mrs. Dadirrian was the head of the house on the female 
side, were sitting on the verandah at about 7.15 p.m. on 
September 7th, 1927. Mr. Dadirrian heard footsteps on 
the gravel path coming from the south side of the porch 
at some distance. He asked his cousin if she heard the 
footsteps. She replied that she did not. The steps kept 
coming nearer and nearer, the sound becoming clearer. 
He again asked his cousin whether she heard the footsteps. 
This time there was no reply from her. She rc\caled later 
that the reason she did not reply was because she was 
stunned and a cold perspiration broke out on her forehead, 
for she had .seen the form of the deceased Mrs. Dadirrian! 
The phantasm disappeared, going north. 

The presumption is very strong that the stimulus was 
objective, which caused one practically blind percipient to 
hear and the other to see the phantasm. 

Dots a Subtle Counterpart of the Physical Body Exist ?—mu\c 
the facts related in connection with the phenomena of 
phantasms may be accepted as facts, there is a growing 
feeling that some attempt at explanation should be hazarded. 

I therefore draw attention to a body of doctrine which 
asserts that consciousness functions in material, though 
more subtle, organisms or bodies than the physical. 
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I hi.s leaching is strongly held by large numbers of people, 
and especially by ihose who belong to the numerous societies 
which exist to study various branches of occultism. Nor, 
indeed, is the doctrine held merely as a matter of faith. 
Many clairvoyants claim to ‘'sec an aura" which surrounds 
the physical form. One lady informed me that when she 
was young slie always assumed that everyone saw the 
aura as she did.* Many sensitives claim to perceive certain 
emanations width radiate apparently from this aura. 

As is well known, the phenomena of hypnotism were 
originally supposed to be due to a ‘‘magnetic*’ emanation, 
but this hypothesis, associated with Mesmer, is now con¬ 
sidered to be discredited because the hypnotic trance can be 
induced by purely mechanical means. It should, however, 
be noted that the mechanical production of hypnosis docs 
not necessarily disprove the existence of an emanation. 
Indeed, ifsuch a sul)tle mode of energy exists, and if it inter¬ 
penetrates the physical, we should expect it to be afrcctcd 
by physical stimuli. Such a stimulus as a bright object 
when fixedly stared at might be supposed to affect the 
juxtaposition of the inner and outer energies, perhaps re¬ 
leasing consciousness from its focus in the brain, and so, 
temporarily, allowing it to function in a subtler and now 
displaced body.- 

So we may say that the hypnotic trance may be due to 
a displacement of an inner vehicle of consciousness from 
the physical. This displacement may be equally due to a 
fatigue of the nerves through staring at a bright object; 
sudden sound (especially with hysterical subjects); or to a 


• Sfc interesting article by Dr. Gerda Walther. She relates her personal 
experiences in sensing “ Aura.s.” A.S.P.R. Jounutl, vol. xxvi. pp. 339*4(). 

Sec also The Human Atmosphere, by Dr. Waller J. Kilncr, laic electrician 
to St. I homas’s Hospital, London. He claims that the aura is visible by 
means of chemical screens composed of dicyanin. It is notable that an aura 
surrounding a corpse tvas never seen by Dr. Kilncr. 

* The possibility of functioning in a subtler vehicle of consciousness is 
discussed in pp. 156-160. 
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‘■magnetic'’ emanation wliich may aflcct wiiat we might 
call the "polarity" of the inner and outer bodies. 

I should mention, before leaving the subject, that Dr. 
Aliulz definitely claims to have proved the existence of an 
emanation or radiation of energy from different persons. Me 
devised a series of ingenious experiments with subjects in the 
hypnotic trance. His experiments showed that the passes 
which are usually made by hypnotizers were the means of 
transmitting energy, and not only efficacious becatise of 
their suggestive value. During his experiments his sui)jccts 
were kejit in ignorance (by being blindfolded) as to when 
the passes were being made. AKo the arms of ihe subjects 
were cm losed in glass-topped boxes, the passes being made 
over the enclosed arms. Under these conditions an 
ana*sthcsis \v;is produced. 

Hut it was found that some substances (such as naniicl, 
paraffin, cardboard, paper, etc.) tended to block the radia¬ 
tion from the hypnotizer. Dr. Alrulz therefore wiis able 
to experiment by using screens covered or uncovered with 
cloth. The subject, of course, was kept in ignorance, and 
in some cases even Dr. Alrulz liimself did mK know which 
screen was prc[)ared with an obstructing surl'acc and which 
was not. 

Under these conditions he invariably only produced 
results in the subjects when the passes were made over the 
screens which were transparent to the influence.’ 

These experiments dovetail nicely with the findings of 
the seance-room in connection with the phenomena of 
materialization and telekinesis. In fact, they almost force 
us to conclude the existence of a supernormal mode of 
energy-radiation or projection. 

* Sre •• 'Hic INychulogical Importance of Hypnoti-mi,” by Dr. .Sydney 
AlruU (Upsala), Psy<lu,\o\. iv. pp. l29-.to ; also “ The Stages of Hypnotism," 
by E< 1 . Gurney, S.P.R. Journal, vol. ii. p. 61. Certain theories of* Rapport " 
arc discussed in an article by Ren6 Sudr6 in the A.S.P.R. Journal, vol. xxii. 
No, 9, pp. 515-19. 
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But what arc \vc to say to the theory that there exists 
in subtle matter practically a replica of the physical form? 
It may be readily conceded that if such a form could be 
proved to exist it would enormously simplify an explanation 
of the phenomena of phantasmal appearances. 

It could, on this assumption, be understood that the 
appearance of the phantom would coineidc with the release 
of the inner body from its physical counterpart. The 
causes which produced such a freeing of the subtle body 
could be studied. 

There arc reasons for supposing that phantasmal appear¬ 
ances of some people occur when they arc in ill health, and 
a greater number occur during sleep. Also, as we have 
noted, perhaps the majority arc seen of persons who arc 
at the point of death. 

These and other facts give point to the theory that during 
certain physical states a subtle counterpart of the physical' 
body is released. 

Can one Retain Consciousness in the Phantasmal Form ?—The 
question might be asked: If there exists a subtle vehicle of 
consciousness, should it not be possible to transfer our 
consciousness from the physical to the subtler body? In 
other words, is consciousness in the phantom ever self- 
consciousness? Now it may surprise some readers to know 
that there arc people of repute who claim to be able 
to maintain self-consciousness while functioning in the 
subtler vehicle. 

Some years ago I was in almost daily contact with a 
young man who, after he had sunk into a trance-like state, 
reawakened in another state of consciousness. He once 
told me an extraordinary story. He said that during a 
period while his physical body was entranced, he 
had manifested consciously in a materialized form in a 
spiritualistic seance. I, of course, do not submit this 
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statement as having scientific value, but in fairness to ilie 
boy it should be mentioned that similar phenomena have 
been reported by others. For instance, Sylvan Muldoon, 
in his book, The Case for Astral Projection, p. 83, reports a 
case of a woman who being prevented by illness from attend¬ 
ing a seance, decided to experiment to see if she could 
appear at the seance in her astral liody. 'Fhc report says 
that she succeeded not only in appearing at the seance, but 
also in speaking. 

I have in my notes one case in which a friend of mine in 
Australia succeeded in appearing to someone in England. 
My friend described some details of which she was unaw are 
normally. The details were corroborated, together with 
the fact that she had appeared as a phantom to her friend. 
My records arc not complete enough for this ciise to be 
cited as evidence, but I attach importance to it because I 
have confidence in my friend’s account. 

I know of others who claim to be able occasionally to 
function consciously “outside the body.’’ Although these 
claims were made by people with whom I was in contact, 
I Wiis not, at the lime, particularly interested in this 
phase, and regret to say 1 did not pursue any critical 
examination. 

One of the most evidential accounts I have read of the 
ability to maintain self-consciousness during sleep or in 
trance is that given by Sylvan Muldoon.* It is a record of 
many years of experimentation, and convinces one as being 
a true and simple account of personal c.xpericnce. 

Students ol' psychical research are familiar with a widely 
spread literature which deals with the existence of subtle 
vehicles of consciousness. An excellent review of some of 
this literature is given in Dr. Carrington’s Introduction to 
Muldoon’s book. 

* Sylvan Muldoon, The Projution of the Astral Body, wilh an Iiitroduclion 
by Hereward Carrington. 
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The reader may he impressed by tlic fact that belief in 
the cxislciue of an ‘'astral body*’ is very widespread. The 
Egyptians l)clie\ cd in the existence of the Ka, which was the 
cqni\ alcnl of the Astral Body; ’ the Tibetans have a detailed 
method of releasing the astral body when a person is about 
to dic.- 

It is a far cry from these ancient works to modern re¬ 
search;^ but the fact remains that modern investigators 
have not succeeded in disposing of this belief as an ancient 
superstition. On the contrary, facts arc accumulating 
which arc rendering it almost inevitable that the ancient 
theory should be adopted as a working hypothesis 
to account for the phenomena of phantoms and 
materializations. 

And here, in Sylvan Muldoon, we have a young man 
living in an obscure village in the Middle West of U.S.A., 
relating his personal experiences, which tally with similar 
accounts both ancient and modern. Yet Dr. Carrington 
remarks; "His reading upon the subject has been very 
scant; his contact with anyone liable to possess even a 
lithe of this information is next to impossible . . . his 
knowledge has been gained at first-hand, and as the result 
of actual experimentation. ’ 


* The E^ptian Hook of Ihe Dead. 

* The Tibelan Book of the Dead, edited by Dr. \\’. Y. Evans-Wcnlz. 

* I’he various references in the S.B.R. Joiirnult, particularly vol. viii., for 
account of Dr. \Vilt7.c’s experience. 

“ Mr. Oliver Fox’s Experiences,” Oeeull Reiiew, tgao, pp. 25(1-64 and 
3 > 7 * 27 - 

Dr. Hcreward Carrington, Atodern Psychical Phenomena. 

1 he theme of William Gerhardi’s original novel. Resurrection, centres upon 
a striking example of ‘‘leaving the body” and of actually “seeing” the 
physical body on (he bed while self-conscious in another body. Gerhardi 
definitely assures us in his Preface that this is his own experience. 

See also Sylvan Muldoon’s later book, The Case for Astral Projection. This 
book marshals the evidence vcr>’ competcnliy, and the number of people 
cited as having had similar experiences to tho.se of Sylvan Muldoon himself 
is most impressive. 
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Now what docs Mr. Muldoon claim to be able to do? 
He claims to be able to: 

1. Leave at will his physical body and retain full 

self-consciousness in his subtler bodv. 

2. Become aware of events and things while in his 

astral body of which ho previously had no know¬ 
ledge, and later verify such knowledge when in 
the physical. 

3. And, on a few occasions he has been able to jnojecl 

sufiicicnt energy while in the j)hanlom body to 
move physical objects. 

I’or fuller details of this interesting case I must refer the 
reader to the book. Bui I should perhaps anticipate the 
inevitable question as to how Mr. Muldoon can be sure that 
ho is not describing vivid dreams? His own reply is definite 
and to the point: “When one is consciously projected, 
there is no (|ucsiion about it; one knows it; I know it— 
just as well as I know I am sitting here writing this letter.” 

Iht Phantom s Clothes. —It has been plausibly argued that a 
clothed phantom must nccc.ssarily be a subjective hallucin¬ 
ation, the assumption being that ‘‘spirits,” even if they 
exist, would not wear clothes. 

But the fact that a clothed phantom is contrary to our 
preconceived notions seems to me to be an argument against 
supposing that all these phantoms arc due to suggestion. An 
appearance in ghostly draperies would be more in keeping 
with a theory of hallucination based on subconscious 
expectation. When a fully-clothed phantom of a living 
person is seen, telepathy (now becoming scientifically 
respectable) is invoked as an explanation. But when the 
phantom is that of a dead person, from whom would tlic 
telepathic vision emanate? The materialist will hardly 
say, from the dead person! 
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Assuming, liowcvcr, for the sake of discussion that the 
mind of the deceased person exists, we may understand 
the phantasmal appearance as being due to his thoughts, 
which ha\c the power of moulding into forms a super¬ 
physical substance. He appears in clothes because he 
"tliinks” clothes. 

We shall in the next chapter review some of the evidence 
for materialization and telekinesis. These phenomena 
(lemonstratc the power of some order of mind to construct 
forms. The clothed phantom may therefore be considered 
as another example of this power. The clothes are not 
necessarily consciously thought into existence. They 

would in most cases be due to automatic subconscious 
mentation. 

1 he contention that some phantoms have an objective 
basis gains added weight from a consideration of the 
phenomena of .seance-room materializations. 

The reader will note how each chapter adds its quota 
of facts to the evidence which is now accumulating to such 
an extent as to make it obvious that an explanation based 
on the assumption of classical materialism is impossible. 
Certain definite conclusions can be drawn from a study 
of the phenomena of phantasms, but it will be better to 
wait until we have examined the still more remarkable 
phenomena to be considered in the following chapter. 
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THE PHENOMENA OF MATERIALIZATION AND 

telekinesis 

When I originally planned this book I did not intend to 
discuss this class of supernormal phenomena because I felt 
the evidence for their occurrence was inadequate. Sub¬ 
sequent study, however, has changed my opinion. 

The phenomena of phantasms which we considered in 
the last chapter largely prepared me to accept the seance- 
room phenomena of tclcplasmic forms. As I have already 
said, I believe many of these phantasms arc objective, and 
therefore probably arc materializations of a type similar 
to those reported to occur in the seance-room. 

It IS therefore a point of importance that the phenomena 

of phantasm.s have passed through the fire of criticism and 

arc now widely accepted. Admittedly, only a minority of 

academic researchers is ready to concede that some of 

these phantoms may Iiavc an objective basis, but time and 

further investigation will no doubt change the prevailing 

opinion, as it has done in connection with other types of 
supernormal phenomena. 

The reader studying the literature will have to wade 
through numerous accounts of small evidential value He 
will hear of wonderful stances held in private homes, and 
will read in the spiritualistic journals of equally marvellous 
happening. But in so many of these reports there is an 
irritating lack of evidential data on points which arc vital 
to the formation of a competent judgment 

I do not suggest that all this unco^ordinated and badly 
presented information is fallacious, or without value. It 

L 161 
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may ultimately prove a most valuable field for investiga¬ 
tion, but the serious student may not care to browse amongst 
this literature until he has satisfied himself of the genuine¬ 
ness of at least a few well-documented and scientifically 
reported cases. 

The persistence with which reports of materializations, 
hauntings and supernormal movements of objects are made 
constitutes a constant challenge to researchers. The reports 
crowd in from all types of people, educated and illiterate; 
men, women and children. They come, not only from 
believers, but also from those who previously were scorn¬ 
fully sceptical, and prosaic in outlook. Tradition and 
history also testify to their occurrence during all periods. 

The phenomena known as poltergeist^ should be specially 
mentioned here because they clearly are of the telekinetic 
variety met with at seances. They comprise, as is well known, 
the supernormal throwing of objects, boisterous noises, and 
other disturbances of a meaningless and apparently mis¬ 
chievous nature, hence the term “boisterous spirit.” They 
arc usually associated with children, and, curiously enough, 
often cease after the age of puberty. 

Cases of this extraordinary phenomenon arc well authen¬ 
ticated, and predispose us to accept as genuine the reports 
of similar phenomena in connection with mediums under 
special conditions. 

This mass of human testimony should be respected, for it 
indicates that scance-room phenomena are not just isolated 
occurrences, but are more likely to be specialized types of a 
large but previously unrecognized category. 

It is to the task of painstaking investigation that the 
various societies for psychic research are applying themselves, 

^ Vide A.S.P.R. Journal, vol. xxiv. pp. 122 et stq., for a remarkable account 
of an Indian Poltergeist; also the case of Elconore Zugun, A.S.P.R. Journal, 
August, September, October 1926, January and February 1927; and Monograph 
" Poltergeist,” by Andrew Lang, Enc^. Brit., 1 ith edn. vol. 22. 
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and their success has been such that many investigators 
feel that telekinesis and similar phenomena are so well 
proven that we should now pass beyond the fact-collecting 
stage and make a serious attempt at explanation. 

In this chapter I can, of course, only cite a few cases 
but they are good examples of their type and have occurred 
under test conditions in the presence of critical and 
competent investigators. 


The Problem of Fraud.-Thrrvt is, however, a special 

reason for the reluctance to accept this particular class 

of phenomena—It is the amount of fraud associated with 
the subject. 

The study of mental phenomena, such as clairvoyance 
te epathy, etc., is not so handicapped. But the fact that so 
many mediums have, on occasions, been detected in fraud 
naturally tends to discredit the whole category of physical 
supernormal phenomena. It would be easy, therefore, to be 

J Fortunately, a more courageous 

attitude h^ prevailed, and we now have a body of carefully 

compiled data which challenges the attention of thoughtful 

men, and is forcing them to dismiss as ridiculous the hypo- 

csis of fraud as an explanation in large numbers of cases. 

Icn such as Drs. Schrenck-Notzing, Osty, Tillyard 

Broad, Ge^y, Imoda. Sir Oliver Lodge. Sir William Barrett, 

ir Wm. Crooks, Flammarion, and Professors Richer anci 

Dnesch-to mention only a few at random-have nothing 

o°f thT announcing their conviction 

of the realty of these phenomena. These men know about 

m! r ■ 1, u of deception, and 

many of them have exposed fraudulent mediums. Nor 

has It been c^y to convince them, as is evidenced when 

Professor Richet writes: “To admit the reality of these 

phenomena was to me an actual pain.” ^ It is, indeed, 

* TAirij, r*arj of Ptydnad Reuarth. 
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notoriously clifTicult to convince men with highly special¬ 
ized minds to accept phenomena which threaten the 
integrity of their conceptual life and contradict normal 
experience. 

The fact, therefore, that an increasing number of eminent 
men and women have definitely convinced themselves that 
materializations and telekinesis do occur indicates that the 
evidence is very strong. 

Dr. Geley writes that during eighty seances held to 
examine the mediumship of Jean Guzyk, a body of thirty 
eminent men, all of a critical turn of mind, comprised 
“professors of law and medicine, members of the Academy 
of Sciences and of the French Academy, doctors, writers, 
engineers and police experts. . . . They had no personal 
interest to serve, no religious belief or philosophical opinion 
to support. There were among them Catholics, materialists, 
spiritualists, idealists and indifferentists. Will anyone dare 
to say that all these were duped?” ^ 

The history of the subject reveals the existence of much 
fraud. But this should not cause us to succumb to superficial 
generalizations and conclude that there is nothing but 
fraud. As every logician knows, to refute an affirmative 
universal proposition such as—all mediums are frauds, 
one has only to produce a single honest medium. And I 
shall, in this chapter, advance evidence that genuine super¬ 
normal physical phenomena do occur. 

Two Types of Fraud.—First, let us consider the two main 
types of fraud. These are (i) conscious and deliberate 
deception; (2) unconscious fraud. With regard to the 
first there is absolutely no excuse for any investigator who, 
in spite of the many books available on the legerdemain of 
the seance-room, yet allows himself to be duped. If the 
conditions under which he witnesses the phenomena are 

* Clairvoyance and Materialization, p. 277. 
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not such that trickcr>' is automatically excluded, then his 
findings cannot be expected to can*)' weight with sceptics. 
^ et, I admit that many men ha\e been con\’inccd by 
phenomena which have occurred in private seances wlicrc 
cvcr)one participating was personally known and no con¬ 
ceivable motive for fraud could be imputed. 

When supernormal phenomena occur in connection with 
lifelong friends or in family circles, they necessarily con¬ 
vince, but it is impossible to convey one’s own conviction 
to outsiders, and therefore phenomena occurring under 
such circumstances have largely to be discounted. 

Legerdemain, therefore, must be considered as a possi¬ 
bility in connection with professional mediums.* But one 
should not fall into the error of stretching the legerdemain 
hypothesis to absurd extremes. Legerdemain has strict 
limitations. Its successful practice requires freedom of 
movement for the operator, adequate apparatus, and years 
must be devoted to its study and practice. 

For instance, Noel Maskclync, in his show to counterfeit 
some of the phenomena of the medium, Rudi Schneider, 
required “a special solid mechanical cabinet. . . . He 
required means of masked ingress and egress to the cabinet. 
He required a trap-door in the stage, and sub-stage a.ssistants 
to hand up the things and work the trap. He employed 
two other attendants on the stage, besides himself and his 
girl assistant, ‘Olga.’ In other words, there were probably 
at least six persons with perfect freedom, a mechanical 
cabinet and a mechanical stage, in order to attempt to 
.simulate the effects (which it did not in any shape or form) 
produced through an unlettered Austrian youth, in the 
paroxysms of a trance, and held by two persons and con¬ 
trolled electrically.” * 

* See Carrington’i( TIu Phjucal Phenomirui of Sfrititualum. 

* Harry l^ricc, Rudi Uchmida : A SdirUific Ex<unination of his AUdiumship^ 
l>p» 209*1 
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VVe shall later consider Rudi Schneider’s mediumship, and 
the reader may judge the difference between Maskelyne’s 
conditions and Schneider’s. 

“Fraudulent mediums,” says Richet, “as soon as they 
leave the narrow circle of the credulous, soon find careful 
observers that unmask them. ... It is not as difficult as 
may be supposed to detect trickery; and I do not think 
that any instance can be quoted of a medium behaving 
fraudulently for two years without being detected in 
flagranti delicto."' ^ 

To understand the second type of fraud we require some 
knowledge of the behaviour of trance personalities and 
subconscious motivation generally. It must be remembered 
that during the production of the phenomena of materializa¬ 
tion and telekinesis, most mediums arc in a trance, and it 
is well known that in this state they arc extremely suggestible, 
and, indeed, cannot be held accountable for their actions. 
There is evidence to prove that an attitude of suspicion on 
the part of sitters can affect the mediums while in their 
peculiarly sensitive condition, and cause them to act out 
the thoughts of fraud; that is, if the mediums arc free 
to move. 

But there is another reason for unconscious fraud; it is 
that in certain trance states there is often an unmoral 
condition. The medium is expected to produce phenomena, 
as, for instance, to move an object. Obviously the intention 
is that the object should be moved supernormally, but in 
the trance state it may well happen that the medium will 
take the path of least resistance and amaze everybody by 
walking towards the object and moving it normally, very 
much in the manner of sleep-walking. Such behaviour has 
actually occurred.* Subtler forms of unconscious fraud 
may also originate from the same cause, but no experienced 

‘ Thirty Tears of P^chical Restarchy p. 459. 

* Dr. Gclcy, Ctairvoyance and MaterialUationy pp. i8>20. 
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investigator is troubled by this type of behaviour, for the 
simplest precautions can prevent it. 

With regard to these unconscious movements, Gelcy says: 
“The entranced medium often makes reflex or associated 
movements synchronously with the displacement of an 
object without contact. Novices may find these slight 
synchronous movements .suspicious; and similarly with all 
movements of the medium’s body and legs, often purposeless 
and no more important than the unconscious movements 
in natural sleep.” * 

The study of cases of multiple personalities also shows the 
possibility of behaviour on the part of secondary personalities 
which is incompatible with the normal conscious self. 

We can now understand why it is that leading psychical 
researchers do not hesitate to accept certain mediums as 
being capable of producing genuine phenomena in spite of 
the fact that they may have been detected in fraud. This, 
indeed, is a perfectly correct and scientific attitude to adopt. 

If an investigator experiments with a medium under 
absolutely fraud-proof conditions, and obtains genuine 
phenomena, why should he reject such evidence because 
later, under other conditions, the same medium is detected 
cheating? 

For instance, I unhesitatingly testify that a certain young 
man was, five years ago, able to psychometrize articles, 
letters, etc. Am I to reject this evidence should I discover 
that he has been practising deception during the years I 
have been out of touch with him? 

One of the most puzzling of the notable mediums was 
Eusapia Palladino. Many famous psychical researchers 
were inflexible in their certainty that Eusapia’s phenomena 
were genuine. Yet Carrington says: “Every group of 
Scientific men that ever experimented with Eusapia knew 
very well that she would defraud them if the chance were 

* Dr. Geley, Clairayanet and AfaUrialUation, pp. 2I'22» 
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given her to do so. But Eusapia’s phenomena at 

their best were so astounding, so completely beyond all 
possibility of normal production, that Richet says that “all 
the men of science, without exception, who experimented 
with her, were in the end con\’inccd that she produced 
genuine phenomena.” ^ 

Carrington, in his account of his personal visit to Eusapia 
in Naples, says; “Eusapia Palladino depended for the pro¬ 
duction of her phenomena upon a power over which she 
had no control. At times the energy would be strong, at 
other times it would be weak. When it was strong the 
phenomena would begin at once and nothing we could do 
would prc\cnt them. We might tie her with ropes, encase 
the legs of the table in wooden cones, etc.—nothing mattered. 

. . . When, on the other hand, the power was weak, wc 
would wail for an hour or more before anything happened. 
Then, rather than send her sitters away, Eusapia would 
endeavour to ‘produce’ phenomena—and it was at such 
times that she would resort to trickery. . . . She was ‘the 
great Palladino’—she must not fail! There lay her streak 
of vanity; then she would get caught in this trickery; 
and then there would be a big fuss and wide publicity, 
and her mediumship would receive a blow from which 
it would take years to recover. This is what happened 
at Cambridge in 1895; and this is what happened in 
America in 1910.” ^ 

Let the reader ask himself whether these cases of trickery 
would influence his judgment if previously he had ex¬ 
perienced the following phenomena, as Carrington did: 
“Eusapia, being securely held, hand and foot, outside the 
cabinet, I have gone into the cabinet, during the height of 
the seance, and taken hold of the small scancc-table. ... I 

• Modern Psjehical Phenomena, p. 104. 

• Thirty Years 0/ Pyehieal Research, p. 413. 

• Modern Psychical Phenomena, pp. loo-i. 
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could see across the table; see that nothing visible was 
there, yet an invisible 'being’ of some sort wrestled with me 
for the possession of the table, and finally succeeded in 
throwing myself and the table completely out of the 
cabinet.” ‘ On another occasion, a mandolin floated out 
of the cabinet on to the seance table, “where, in full view- 
of all, nothing touching it, it continued to play for 
nearly a minute.” - Eusapia during the time was in a 
deep cataleptic trance. More remarkable still, Eusapia 
was able to transfer her power to Carrington himself, by 
placing her hand on his shoulder! She w'ould say: “Now', 
you do it!” Whereupon, when Carrington placed his 
hands in front of the cabinet the curtains would blow' out, 
as though his hands attracted them. And when he placed 
his hand over a small stool it would follow the movements 
of his hand. This would take place in fairly good light “and 
all present could see that nothing visible W'as attached to 
the moving object.” ® 

When other competent obseiA'crs, under rigid test con¬ 
ditions, testify to similar phenomena, is it any wonder that 
Eusapia is accepted as a genuine medium in spile of tJic 
acknowledged fact of her occasional tricker>'? 

Take also the ease of Jean Guzyk. Rene Sudre w-rites 
that he has “played tricks when he has been pushed into 
their commission.” But Sudre continues: “. . . he has 
produced inimitable phenomena when the observers have 
known how to wait for the favourable hour. . . .” 

The following is Rene Sudre’s account of some of Guzyk’s 
phenomena: 

“One first sees lights appearing and fluttering about 
the circle at times to a notable height. 1 have w’orked 

* Modern PsychUal P/unomena, p. 103. * Ibid., p. 109. 

* Ibid., p. iia. 

See aUo itic excellent sunmiary of Lusapiu Palladiiio’s plicnoineiia in 
Carrington's Stoiy oj Piyehic Science, pp. md-c 1. 
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in the chemical and physical laboratories and am inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the phosphorescent effects which 
can be produced therein. None of these effects is com¬ 
parable with the mctapsychical lights of Guzyk, which 
had the spectral properties of a glow-worm, with a very 
greatly superior brightness. Their rapid movements and 
their baffling changes of direction recall the behaviour 
of a bat. But it is their near approach to the observer 
that destroys every possibility of attributing them to 
fraud. The lights are then seen to form couples and to 
become in effect two eyes, two expressive and mobile 
pupils which regard the sitter fixedly. About these eyes 
there then forms a mass of cloudy matter, phosphorescent, 
and finally taking shape in a characteristic figure. This 
is not the familiar mask daubed with zinc sulphide that the 
charlatans wave in the faces of naive spiritualists; it is, 
indeed, a veritable human form, admirably modelled, alive 
and speaking.” ^ 

At another seance Sudre says: 

. . the light parted and the two halves came close 
together and took the aspect of two eyes, becoming 
motionless about eight inches from mine [italics mine] and 
at the same height. A figure was formed, well lighted 
from above, and the phantom mouth opened to articulate 
two or three times the words: ‘Guten Morgen.’ ” * 

The cases of Eusapia and Guzyk typify the problem 
which faces all observers, and illustrate the necessity of 
avoiding hasty judgments. 


Powers of Observation .—Critics are often brought to the 
point where they will admit that they cannot detect how 
fraud could be possible under the conditions imposed. They 
then base their opposition on a general statement regarding 
the unreliability of the average person’s memory and of his 
perceptions. 

Professor Varcndonck’s experiment is a well-known 

‘ A.S.P.R. Joumitl, vol. xxii. No. 2, p. 606. 


* Ibid. 
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illustration of this. He arranged for a man to interrupt one 
of his lectures, exchange angry words with him, and depart. 
The students were afterwards asked to answer a scries of 
questions about the incident. Out of 325 replies, only 
116 were approximately correct.* 

Those of us who, during the war, had to pass whispered 
orders along a line of men, also knew how distorted the 
original message could become. 

These defects of memory and perception arc not to be 
minimized, but, on the other hand, they should not be built 
up into a case to damn only the evidence of psychical 
research, as Bcchhofer Roberts has done. 

The deficiencies of human testimony arc recognized and 
deplored. But we have in our law courts learned to estimate 
the varying value of evidence, and in other departments of 
life we do not helplessly refrain from seeking truth because 
of the fallibility of human testimony. It may be replied 
that the conditions of light, under which the average 
seance is held, make it imperative to exercise extreme 
caution in accepting the testimony of those present. Ad¬ 
mittedly this is the case, and no reputable psychical 
researcher will deny it. That is why such great care is 
taken to obtain as accurate a record as possible. So now 
it is usual, when investigating certain types of phenomena, 
to dictate into a dictaphone what is occurring, and also, 
where possible, enlist the aid of the camera and other 
mechanical appliances. 

What I wish to stress is that modern psychical researchers 
arc earnest and competent men and women who have just 
as keen an appreciation of the necessity for accuracy as 
have certain opponents. 

A Description of the Phenomena .—For the reader who is 

Quoted from The Truth About Spiiitualim, by C. E. Bcchhofcr RoberU, 
pp. 81-82. 
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unfamiliar with these phenomena, I will supplement the 
few examples given and briefly outline their main features. 

Materializations occur in connection with certain persons 
called mediums. From these people under certain con¬ 
ditions a vaporous substance exudes. This substance has 
been called “ectoplasm” or “teleplasm,” and materializa¬ 
tions are often called “ectoplasmic” or “teleplasmic” 
forms. This ectoplasm is sometimes faintly luminous, and 
can densify so as to exert pressure, move objects, cause 
raps, etc.^ It can also assume definite forms, such as hands, 
faces, animal forms - and even fully-developed human forms. 
Those forms when fully developed appear to possess all the 
normal consistency of living tissue. 

The general opinion among investigators is that tele- 
plasmic forms disintegrate in white light. But this is not 
invariably the case, because there arc cases on record ivhcrc 
these forms have withstood good light. Red light, however, 
does not seem to be injurious, and is therefore used in most 
seances. 

The degree of light which can be used probably depends 
on the power of the medium. But there are some psychic 
researchers who consider that materializations arc retarded 
by white light only because the medium has been falsely 
educated to believe this is so. Or, perhaps, the truth is that 
light makes it more difficult for the medium to maintain 
the trance state. 

Baron von Schrenck-Notzing describes the phenomena 
of materialization as follows: 

“The first stage is the appearance of a mobile substance 
near the body of the medium. We may call it the stage 
of tcleplastic evolution. The substance appears diffuse 

* Scc» for a study of the mechanics of ectoplasmic rods, etc., The RMlity 
oj Psychic Phetiomena^ by \V. T, Crawford, D.Sc. 

^ See Clairvoyance and Materializoliont by Dr. Gclcy, for an account of animal 
forms in coriucclion with the medium, M. Franek KJuski. 
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and cloudy, like a fine smoke of white or grey colour. 
On further condensation it becomes white, and trans¬ 
forms itself into amorphous coagulated masses or packets, 
or assumes the structure of the finest web-like filmy veils 
which may develop into compact organic fabrics or con¬ 
glomerates, Sometimes the veil-like forms are doubled 
at the margin, so that the first impression is that of a 
stitched hem. The veils never show the characteristic 
square threadwork of real veils. There is something 
inconstant and irregular in all these forms, and sometimes 
the morphological structure is different in the centre and 
at the rims. All obscr\'crs who have touched this filmy 
grey substance with their hands agree in describing it 
as cool, sticky and rather heavy, as well as endowed 
with a motion of its own. The sensation may be com¬ 
pared with that produced on the skin by a live 
reptile.” ^ 

E.xperiments have been made to enable paraffin wax 
moulds to be secured of the ectoplasmic limbs. The method 
of obtaining these is to prepare a bowl of paraffin wax 
and maintain it at melting-point. The materialized 
entity is then asked to plunge several times a hand, foot, or 
even portion of a face into the melted wax. The wax 
forms a thin film over the object. This film hardens in the 
air or by being immersed in cold water, and is released 
when the limb is dcmatcrialized. Then the empty glove 
can be filled with plaster and a permanent cast of the 
object madc.^ Also success has been achieved in obtaining 
thumb impressions in wax.^ 

While it would seem clear that some of these thumb 
impressions could not have been produced normally under 
the strict conditions of the seance, it is also contended that 

^ Phinomota of Afatnializoiion, p. 276. 

* Clairvoyanc€ and MaUriaiizAiion^ pp. 22\ et seq. 

* The Thimb-prini and Cross^cartapondence ExperimenU made wiUt the Medium 
Margerj^* during 1927 and 1928. A brochure of 151 pages by Mark W. 

Kichardson^ M.D., E. E. Dudley, J, Malcolm Bird, Josephine L. Richardson. 
Also see various numbers of the Journal of the A.S.P.R. 
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they arc of a type to preclude their production by normal 
means under any circumstances. The reader must study 
the records to decide this question. 

Ectoplasmic forms arc closely connected with the body of 
the medium, and the ectoplasm of which they arc formed is 
ultimately reabsorbed into the medium. 

Practically the same phenomena have been observed by 
numerous investigators in many parts of the world, and the 
records are accumulating to such an extent that it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that conventional science will much longer 
be able to ignore them. 

Types of Opposition .—Of course, comparatively few people 
have the opportunity of witnessing these phenomena, and, 
in view of their extraordinary nature, extreme caution in 
accepting them is understandable. Indeed, I would go so 
far as to say that critical opposition is to be welcomed 
because it offers a foil to the advocates of the new knowledge, 
stimulates them to deeper research, and forces them to 
clarify their conceptions. 

But some opposition is merely futile. It is based on 
ignorance and prejudice. Or, in other cases, it represents 
an attempt to avoid the necessity of disturbing settled modes 
of thought. In accordance with a well-known psychological 
law, both ignorance and mental habit can become fortified 
by emotion, and at this stage it is a waste of time to appeal 
to the reason. The will to disbelieve is as potent a factor as 
the will to believe. 

Perhaps the type of man with whom one has the most 
sympathy is the one who, while unable absolutely to deny 
the facts of modern psychic science, yet cannot fit such 
facts into the body of his existing knowledge. 

A ease has been quoted of a professor who, after 
thirty experiments with his own apparatus, and under his 
own conditions, said: “If I were to declare that to be a 
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supernormal phenomenon, I should have to overthrow the 
philosophy of a lifetime.” 

Understandable though such an attitude may be, yet 
opposition to new facts on such grounds not only indicates 
mental slaver)^ to fixed concepts, but should be clearly 
recognized as unscientific, as is evidenced by the hisior>' of 
scientific progress itself. 

We should not forget that the tendency to reject new 
truths on a priori grounds has betrayed many famous men 
into making dogmatic and what arc now recognized to be 
ridiculous statements. So Professor Richet reminds us: 
“Medical anaesthesia was denied by Majcndie. The action 
of microbes was contested for twenty years by all the 
scientists of all the academics. Galileo was imprisoned for 
saying that the earth revolves. Bouilland declared that 
the telephone was but ventriloquism. Lavoisier said that 
stones cannot fall from the sky, for there are no stones in the 
sky. The circulation of the blood was only admitted after 
forty years of sterile discussion.” ‘ 

Such, then, is the blind opposition which the pioneers 
of new knowledge have to fight. We have also the cowardly 
attitude of those who arc inwardly convinced of the genuine¬ 
ness of psychical phenomena but arc afraid to jeopardize 
their careers by testifying to it. Wc can sympathize with 
these people but not admire them. 

When, however, they make a parade of their scepticism, 
in an effort to establish a reputation for “hard-hcadedness,” 
they become pathetic. 

Test Seance Conditions .—In order to illustrate the rigid 
test conditions which arc imposed in the investigations of 
supernormal phenomena, I will cite as an c.xamplc the scries 
of twenty-six stances with the medium, Rudi Schneider.® 

* TTdrijf Tiors oj P^kical Restosch^ pp. jAi. 

Harry Price, Rudi Sch/uid^r : A ScifrUiJIc Exofnination oJ his Kltdiumship* 
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The scanccs were held in the seance-room of the National 
Laboratory of Psychical Research, London, during 1929-30. 
Rudi Schneider was specially brought from Austria to 
London for the purpose. The seance-room of the National 
Laboratory is fitted with an ingenious system of electrical 
control. The medium, in addition to having his hands 
held and his legs gripped by whoever is controlling the 
seance, is also connected with an electric circuit. Another 
circuit links up all the sitters. 

Because of this electrical control, neither medium, con¬ 
troller nor sitters can remove their hands or feet from their 
proper places without extinguishing a tell-tale light. 

Needless to say, the room itself is above suspicion. The 
doors arc sealed before the commencement of the seance. 
The precautions against fraud arc so elaborate and complete 
that Mr. Price is amply justified in saying: “We have set a 
standard of scientific control of physical phenomena to 
which every existing and future physical medium will have 
to conform if he wishes to be taken seriously.”* 

Under these rigid test conditions supernormal phenomena 
occurred, and, during the series of scanccs, were witnessed 
by ninety-nine persons, many of whom were of the highest 
intellectual calibre. Some present were by training critical 
and sceptical of the possibility of supernormal phenomena 
occurring. Yet all were impressed, and Mr. Price remarks: 
“No one could possibly give a valid unfavourable report of 
any seance—no one can say the phenomena are produced 
fraudulently.”® 

Mr. Will Goldston, the well-known professional magician, 
who came to the seances “determined to put his finger on 
the trick if it existed,” said that “not even a body 
of magicians could have produced what he saw under 
t/ie conditions'^ 

‘ Harr>' Price, Rudi Schneider : A Scientific Examination oj his Mediwnship, p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 11. 
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Other sitters comment from their widely different points 
of view, as \vouId be expected from men such as Dr. Win. 
Brown, the psychotherapist; Professor Pollard, scientist of 
the Imperial College; Mr. C. E. M. Joad, the philosopher; 
Mr. Hanncn Swaffer; Dr. Eugene Osty; and others whose 
names will be found in Mr. Pricc’.s book. 

The phenomena which occurred were as follows; “Cold 
breezes were felt by ever)'one; violent movements of the 


pair of curtains (hung separately, weight 9 lbs. i.^ ozs.), 
which billowed and waved over the sitters’ heads from 
time to lime; movements and levitations of the luminous 
waste-paper-basket (weight 7.* ozs.) and the coffee table 
(15 inches square, 16 inches high, and weighing 
7 lbs. 10 ozs.); the ringing of the bells and the twanging 
of the toy zither, even in mid air; the emergence from, and 
withdrawal into, the cabinet of a handkerchief, after¬ 
wards found in a far corner, tied into a tight knot; the 
‘touchings’ and ‘brushings’ of the sitters . . .; the in¬ 
telligent knocking of the table (several feet away from the 
medium) . . .; the emergence from, and withdrawal into, 
the cabinet of hands,’ ‘arms’ and ‘tubes,’ some perfectly 
formed.” * 


The manifestations emanate from the cabinet while 
the medium occupies a chair outside the cabinet and about 
five feet away from it, being at the same time gripped by 
the controller and immobilized by the electrical apparatus. 

Mr. Price issued a challenge offering to pay /^looo to 
any person who could produce the same phenomena under 
the identical conditions which prevailed at the Rudi Schneider 
seances. The challenge has not been accepted, although 
it was prominently featured in the English Press. 

Another scries of sdanccs has been held with Rudi 
Schneider during which further supernormal phenomena 
occurred. Mr. Price, however, discredits the phenomena 
‘ Marry Viicc, Rudi Sdinnder : A Scitnlijic Examination of his Mtdiunuhip,^,20T. 

M 
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of one seance because he believes Rudi freed an arm from 
control. 

I have carefully studied the record of this seance, and 
personally I think Mr. Price has not, on this occasion, 
comprehended the situation accurately. 

In Bulletin IV of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research, an account will be found of twenty-seven further 
seances held with Rudi Schneider by Mr. Price and 
others during 1932. During the twenty-fifth seance, held 
on April 28th, 1932, photographs taken by means of an 
automatic Vaku-Blitz photographing apparatus revealed 
that Rudi had freed an arm from control. This, of course, 
would liavc been impossible without detection if the electrical 
control described above had been used. But in these later 
experiments it was decided not to use the electrical control 
because it so completely immobilized the sitters that it 
prevented the attention to instruments for the detection 
and recording of phenomena. The control used in these 
1932 seances was the more usual linked-hdnds one. The 
medium’s hands, during the twenty-fifth seance in question, 
were held by Mr. Price; but it appears that during trance 
Rudi is very restless and apparently wrenched a hand free 
from control, and this fact has been recorded by the camera. 

Three cameras were focussed on to a table with a loose 
top balanced on a knife-edge. The table top was only 
properly balanced when an object about the weight of a 
handkerchief rested on one side. When such an object 
was removed the table top swung over and completed an 
electrical circuit which operated a flash-light apparatus, 
and automatic photographs were taken. 

During the twenty-fifth seance a handkerchief was placed 
on one side of the counterpoised table and, as we have seen, 
if this handkerchief were moved either normally or super- 
normally, a flash would occur and photographs be taken. 
At this sdance the handkerchief was removed and the 
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photographs duly taken. These photographs reveal that 
Rudi had freed a hand from control. NIr. Price therefore 
assumes that Rudi had moved the handkerchief hy normal 
means. 

Frankly, I am puzzled as to why Price so stresses this 
incident. Remember there is not the slightest doubt as 
to the fact that genuine phenomena occur in connection 
with Rudi Schneider. Mr. Price has not changed his 
opinion on this score. In fact he says in tlie \’cry report 
which relates the dubious incident: ‘‘I do not [italics his] 
think all the phenomena we witnessed were fraudulently 
produced. . . ' And again, later, he writes: "I will 

reiterate that I believe that Rudi has produced genuine 
phenomena even at my c.xpcrimenls in 1932.”^ 

Other investigators at this series of seances do not agree 
with Price over this incident. Professor D. F. Fraser- 
Harris, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., for instance, who is a 
member of the Council of the National Laboratory of 
Psychical Research, reveals the fact that the report was 
written by Price without consulting the Council. If Price 
had consulted with the other members of the National 

Laboratory we should have had the benefit of the opinions 
of the other sitters. 

In fact, six members of the Council of the National 
Laboratory wrote a letter to Rudi disassociating themselves 
from the implications of Price’s report, and Dr. Frascr- 
Harris, in a letter to Lights gives, 1 think, a more probable 
interpretation of the incident. He says: 

We must, in fairness to this young man, who has 
never been proved to have broken away from his con¬ 
trollers, in a long scries of sittings dating from 1929 to 
* 933 > examine the evidence with the utmost care and in 
the absence of all bias. In the first place, on the evening 
m question, Mr. Price admits {Bulletin, p. 151) that owing 

BuHtlin IV, p. 186. * 'f/u Occult Reiicw, May 1933, p. 302. 
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to an attack of neuralgia from a facial abscess, he ‘was 
not really in a fit state to control.’ He says: ‘ I was 
thoroughly ill that evening,’ and ‘for what happened I 
lake all the blame.’ In the next place Rudi is . . . 
a very restless, powerfully muscular young man. In 
trance he throws himself about with considerable violence, 
and often squeezes one’s hands quite painfully; so that 
at the moment, possibly, of some weakening of Mr. 
Price’s grasp, it is not improbable that Rudi’s left arm 
jerked itself free. VVe must remember that he asserts he 
docs not know what is happening during trance . . . 
and he has from time to time warned us to control him 
completely and to take full responsibility for doing so. 

“Now, the cfl’cct of any light, but especially of the 
intensely brilliant white flash-lights, has a most injurious 
effect on Rudi in trance. On several occasions, on one 
of which (in the private series) I was controlling—he 
has jerked himself violently to one side as though to 
avoid the sudden flash of intense light. ... I have, 
myself, very little doubt that the reflex effect on this 
struggling, muscular, semi-unconscious youth, when the 
two blindingly brilliant flashes went off suddenly in his 
neighbourhood, was to cause him to jerk his left hand 
out of the admittedly inadequate control of Mr. Price’s 
right hand, . . ^ 

This will illustrate to the reader how the same incident 
can be interpreted in entirely different ways. It seems 
almost preposterous to suppose that Rudi could count 
on getting a hand free. Mr. Price himself says: “It 
is not diflicult to control Rudi by mechanical means 
because he is very tractable and w'illing, and submits 
to any experiments.’’ ^ 

Would Rudi submit to every control if he desired to 
practise fraud? The incident in question, therefore, surely 
was an unconscious reflex action. 

Psychic researchers are excessively critical of one another’s 

‘ A.S.P.R. Journal, March 17, 1933, vol. liii. pp. 161-62. 
s DulUlin IV, p. 185. 
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investigations which perhaps the reader w'ill consider a good 
thing. At any rate, this incident w^ill illustrate that psychic 
researchers are not lenient with mediums, and the facts 
which arc now' being published can be relied upon. I have 
stressed this case because it is a good example of a whole 
mass of discussion which centres round the subject of the 
physical j)henomcna of mediumship. 

Incidentally I mention that Mr. Price not only con¬ 
siders it proved that telekinetic phenomena occur and that 
pseudopods or psychic limbs materialize, but also that these 
materializations “apj)car to show volition and in some cases 
intelligence.” * 

Mr. Price’s know'Icdgc of legerdemain makes his con¬ 
tribution to psychic research most valuable, and the tech¬ 
nique practised in his and other laboratories does enable us 
to get rid of the evcr-Iurking suspicion of fraud, and so wc 
can proceed to the study of the more important aspects of 
these phenomena. 

Another Motable Case of Mediunuhip. —Another interesting 
group of phenomena is that which is associated with 
• Margery,” who is now known to be Mrs. Crandon, the 
w'ife of Dr. Crandon, of Boston. I understand that Dr. 
Crandon has spent quite a lot of money in furthering 
tlic investigation of his wife’s phenomena, which certainly 
indicates his belief in their genuineness. These phenomena 
have provoked a torrent of discussion. 

An account of some of the discussion will be found in 
Malcolm Bird’s book, “ the Medium, and in various 

numbers of the A.S.P.R. Journal, and the A.S.P.R. Proceed¬ 
ings, vols. xx.-.xxi., years 1926-27. Also there are references 
to it in the Case For and Against Psychical Belief, which is 
a symposium comprising articles by many writers of 

* Paper read by Mr. Harry Price at Dinner given to him in London, 
Januar>’ 22nd, 1937. 
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different outlook. Accusations of fraud have been made, 
but a careful perusal of the many records of the 
phenomena makes the fraud hypothesis very difficult 
to accept. Take, for instance, the locked box phe¬ 
nomena.' Within a specially constructed box the follow¬ 
ing articles were placed: a small wooden duck, a small 
china coffee cup, a piece of “Kerr” (dentist’s wax), and 
a calendar sheet, “the number on which nobody in the 
world knew.” Also a mass of plasticine for the purpose 
of receiving a finger-print impression. The box itself 
was about twenty inches square, weighed about 40 lbs., 
and the sides were approximately six inches thick, being 
composed of layers of “pine, spun glass, maizewood 
board, felted hair, corrugated cardboard and weather¬ 
board.” Before the seance a Yale padlock was purchased 
from a hardware store by Mr. William Button (President of 
the A.S.P.R.). Mr. Button locked the box with the new 
padlock, keeping the keys in his pocket until the box was 
opened. The seance then proceeded, and the supernormal 
control, “Walter,” gave a correct description of the contents 
of the box, and also left a thumb-print on the plasticine 
within the box. 

It is of particular significance that the number of the 
calendar should have been read. Telepathy may have 
accounted for the knowledge of the other contents, but the 
number on the calendar was known to “nobody in the 
world.” 

Many notable investigators have convinced themselves 
of the genuineness of the “Margery” phenomena. Dr. 
Tillyard, F.R.S., the eminent entomologist, for instance, 
was granted unusual facilities for studying the “Margery” 
mediumship. He asked permission to hold a seance 
with “ Margery ” alone, and on premises of his own 
choosing. 

^ A.S.P.R. Journal, vol. xxvi. No. 3, pp. 133 et seq. 
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He was impressed, and strikingly testifies Iiis conviction 
when he writes: 

“Whether Science, under its present limitations, can 
ever hope to offer any explanation, philosophic or other¬ 
wise, of these extraordinar)- phenomena, I very much 
doubt myself. But my object is to record scientifically 
that they do occur, that they arc part of the phenomena 
of Nature, and that Science, which is the searcli for 
Truth and for Knowledge, can only ignore them at the 
deadly peril of its own future existence as a guiding force 
for the world. This seance is, for me, the culminating 
point of all my psychical research; I can now say, if 
I so desire, J^'unc dimiltis, and go on with my legitimate 
entomological work.” * 

It is extremely difficult to make up one's mind about some 
of the “Margery” phenomena. They have been ardently 
advocated and violently opposed. My opinion after study¬ 
ing the published records is that genuine phenomena have 
occurred in connection with “Margery,” but the medium- 
ship is complex, and judgment on many points has to be 
suspended. We have to study the histor)' of these cases, and 
remember that reports are often published regarding 
mediums during periods when their power is weak or 
conditions unsatisfactory. 

The reader who studies the whole histoi*)' of this case will, 

I think, agree that genuine phenomena have occurred, 
and that it represents a valuable chapter in psychical 
research, and affords yet another example of the intensity 
of critical study, which is now being devoted to these cases. 
We arc to-day far past the stage when these extraordinary 
phenomena were accepted credulously. 

Other Mediums .—I have selected the “Margery” and 
Rudi Schneider mediumships for specimens chiefly because 
I happen to have at hand good reports of these cases. 

The phenomena, however, of Frau Silbert, Eleonora 

* AS.P.R. Jpjmal, vol. xx\'i. No. 3, pp. 133 tl seq. 
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Zugun, Frau Anna Rasmussen and “Stella C.’^ are even 
more impressive. All these mediums have produced 
genuine phenomena of a most striking type. 

The phenomena of frau Anna Rasmussen, for instance, 
actually take place in full daylight. Mr. Price writes of 
her mediumship as follows: “The mediumship of Frau 
Anna Rasmussen has always appealed to me as being in 
a class by itself, since it can be tested in complete 
comfort and freedom in the full light of day or by the 
ordinary electric lighting of one’s house.” ' 

And he strongly asserts his acceptance of her phe¬ 
nomena as genuine, especially those which occurred in 
Professor Christian Winther’s laboratory in Copenhagen, 
where there is a glass chamber bolted to a concrete pillar 
which is clamped to a concrete floor. 


Within this chamber arc suspended a number of bobbins 
or pendulums of dissimilar weights, made of cork, steel, etc. 
“In the sunlight,” writes Price, “I have seen Anna Ras¬ 


mussen s externalized cnerg)' move these pendulums at 
my request, although no person was less than a yard distant 
from them. These pendulums would swing or stop to 

order; would change their course; swing at right angles to 

one another, and announce the time of day by tapping the 

glass, etc. No ordinary, external, physical force could 

have affected these pendulums, and a steam-roller crossing 

the concrete floor would not have moved them by the 
vibrations set up.” 2 


In the case of Stella C., we have a psychic who has had 
to be constantly urged to have her faculty examined. 


‘Harry Price’s Uaus a P^ythUCs Cos,-Book, p, ,54. This book abo 
contains accounts of the above-mentioned mediums. 

londl^^r University of 

London Council for Psychical Investigation, January aand, 1937. 

studying Anna Rasmussen for fifteen years. 

f Inquiries into Telekinesis,- 

.R. Journal^ January^Mny 1928. 
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She is not a professional medium, but a hospital nui*sc 
and dispenser, and she continued lier profession c\cn while 
being examined at the National Laborator>'. Many striking 
manifestations were recorded.' 

Stella C., herself, is more or less indifferent to the 
subject, and she has se\eral times discontinued her 
seances. 

Supernormal phenomena occur in connection with large 
numbers of people who shrink from publicity, and nothing 
would induce most of them to submit to test conditions. 

I know some natural psychics who could be most valuable 
for investigation, but when anything in the nature of a test 
is suggested they relapse into silence and arc frankly in- 
differcnl to whether one believes in their faculty or not. 
They seem to lack any appreciation of the value of scientific 
proof. Yet they are genuine psychics. 

All of this goes to show that we are under great obligation 
to the many mediums, professional or otherwise, who 
submit themselves to investigations which must be personally 
distasteful. 

The eases I have cited arc comparatively recent, but the 
well-recorded cases of the past should be studied. 

For example, the phenomena of the scholarly and clerical 
Stainlon Moses arc particularly interesting. His medium- 
ship was thrust upon him against his training, instincts and 
personal inclinations. 

He was of good social standing; was in no sense a pro¬ 
fessional medium and therefore received no money for his 
seances. Also the records of his physical phenomena were 
not published until after Moses’s death. 

With a man such as Stainton Moses, therefore, we can 
hardly resort to the usual accusations of fraud, desire for 
notoriety or financial gain. Yet some of the most astound¬ 
ing phenomena were witnessed by men of eminence at 

* Harry Price, Sulla C. 
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Moses’s seances .1 The phenomena of D. D. Home arc also 
worthy of the closest stucly.^ 

While it is true that even one definitely proved case of 
supernormal phenomena is sufficient, yet the cumulative 
value of many eases is vcr>' great.^ 

The Significance of the Facts in this Chapter .—Although it 
is true that we arc far from completely understanding the 
causes of the extraordinary phenomena related in this 
chapter, we can yet draw certain important conclusions 
which bear directly upon the problem of the relation of 
mind to matter. 

These ednclusions may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The phenomena of materializations and those of 

phantasms which apparently have a similar type 
of objectivity, prove that under certain circum¬ 
stances forms having a degree of substantiality 
may be produced by mental means. 

2. The evidence shows that many of these forms are 

animated by intelligence. 

3. This being the case, we arc forced to conclude that 

mind can function through forms other than those 
of normal physical matter. 

These conclusions seem inescapable from the data we have 
considered. I argued in Chapters IV and V that mind is 
not a mere epiphcnomcnon of matter, but that it positively 
influences the course of events and the bodily processes 
themselves. The phenomena of materialization prove this 
view to be correct. 

S.P.R. Proceedings, vols. ix. and xi., for an account of the phenomena 
of Stainlon Moses. The account is by F. W. H. Myers and was published 
after the deatli of Stainton Moses. 

* Sec for a r'^sum^ of Home’s phenomena. Dr. Nandor Fodor’s En^loptdia 
of Psychic Scietue. 

* The Story of Psychic Science, by Hereward Carrington, is an excellent 
history and review of psychical phenomena. 
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It is immaterial to our argument whether ilie forms of 
the seance-room are built up by some action of the medium’s 
subconscious mind or by a discarnatc mind. Once we 
accept the fact that mind acts on matter dynamically, 
that it constructs, maintains and expresses itself through 
forms, then, if we arc materialists, we shall have to alter 
our philosophic background. An idealist philosophy, 
obviously, will be better able to explain the facts of psychic 
research. 

The reader will also observe how the phenomena 
considered in this chapter support the argument of 
Chapter VIII, in which an endeavour was made to show 
that even tlic normal processes of evolution arc best under¬ 
stood by postulating a psychical principle in process of 
expression by means of forms. 

Gclcy has endeavoured to link up the supernormal 
phenomena of materialization with analogous processes 
of a normal type. He writes: 

“The first analogy is to be found in the histolysis of 
some insects in the chrysalis, their organism being partly 
reduced to an amorphous magma and then reorganized 
into new forms. A second striking analogy is with the 
cold light emitted by some insects and microbes. In 
both cases we see the transformation of biologic energy 
into luminous energy without the development of sensible 
heat. ... A third analog)' is with the pseudopods 
thrown out by some protozoa. A fourth is the similarity 
of the idcoplastic sequence in the formation of an ecto¬ 
plasmic form to like developments of bodily forms verified 
at every stage of the animal scale. A fifth is with normal 
generation, the highly complex organism developing from 
simple protoplasm, emanating in the one case from the 
medium and in the other from that of the ovum. Finally, 
incomplete or defective materializations show resemblances 
to the organic content of certain tumours called dermoid 
cysts.” * 


* Clairvoyance and MaUrialUation, pp. 18061. 
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Such analogous processes are what arc to be expected it 
the s^ancc-room phenomena arc genuine. 

Can we attempt any explanation of tclcplasmic forms? 
Does the evidence compel us boldly to afhrm the spiritist 
hypothesis? Not necessarily. There arc many eminent 
psychical researchers who are completely satisfied as to the 
facts, but do not consider the spiritist hypothesis necessary. 

It is not as easy to prove the existence of “spirits” as 
some spiritualists would have us believe. But it should be 
obsciTcd that while the facts of this chapter do not definitely 
prove a spiritist hypothesis, it must be frankly admitted that 
they arc strong presumptions in its favour. 

Truly they may be caused by some action of physically 
embodied minds. The medium’s subconscious mind may, 
for instance, be considered as the cause of some of the 
materializations. How this can be the case is, of course, 
as inexplicable as arc the underlying causes of the phantasms 
of living pcoj)lc. But even admitting that the production 
of these phenomena, is somehow due to the functioning of 
so-called living minds, that is, minds associated with a 
physical nervous mechanism, even then the materialistic 
case has been destroyed. 

There can be no escaping the conclusion that mind has 
been proved to be able to function beyond the boundaries 
of the physical organism, and this is a crucial blow to 
classical materialjsm. No fundamental objection now 
remains to prevent us accepting the action of discarnatc 
minds should wc so wish. Wc can therefore at least say 
that the spiritist hypothesis is as reasonable as any other. 
It should, in fact, be considered on its merits as an explana¬ 
tion of the facts. 

But some psychical researchers prefer the hypothesis that 
teleplasmic forms are only organic and psychical derivatives 
of the medium’s organism. Undoubtedly the teleplasm 
emanates from the body of the medium, yet its subsequent 
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behaviour is that of an independent entity. “Walter ’ 
talks, handles objects, and displays an extraordinarily keen 
intelligence. But “Margery” also is intelligent, and it might 
be contended that the externalized forms arc but vehicles 
lor her subconscious mind. Of course, the advocate of the 
spiritist hypothesis naturally exclaims—why, ifyou admit that 
“Margery’s” subconscious mind can c.xternalizc a separate 
form which functions apart from her physical body, should 
you deny that “spirits” may exist, and do likewise? 

Logically, psychical researchers should not deny the 
possibility of some form of intcractionism, perhaps of a 
spiritist nature, but in view of our ignorance of the la^vs 
controlling materializations, we must determine empirically 
whether in any particular instance there is evidence of the 
manifestation of a mind other than that of the medium. 

To summarize the possibilities we may say the materialized 
form may be a special manifestation of the primordial mind 
seen at work in protoplasm and in Nature generally. The 
building of these forms would be no more and no less myster¬ 
ious than is the growth of our bodies by normal processes. 
The ectoplasm when extruded from the medium would retain 
Its primitive power to organize into forms, and, generally 
speaking, would tend to duplicate the medium’s organs. 

But the manifestations arc not only of “hands, faces, 

pseudopods, etc.” They also comprise clothes and other 

inanimate objects. So we must assume that in addition to 

the semi-automatic manifestation of tendencies inherent in 

the substance, it also can be impressed by ideas—it is 
idcoplastic. 

So, at any particular sdance, the ectoplasm may be 
influenced by: 


(a) the mind of the medium; 

[b) the minds of the sitters; and 


(r) on the assumption of the spiritist hypothesis, 
a discarnate mind could control the ectoplasm. 
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It is my conviction that the third alternative is the most 
reasonable interpretation of the phenomena of some seances. 
Certain “controls” which manifest are, I think, most 
adequately explained by assuming them to be what they 
claim. But, as I say, each seance must be judged on its 
merits, for the manifestations may be due to any of the 
above-mentioned causes or to a combination of them. 

While, therefore, it is true that the foundations of the 
materialistic case have been demolished by sheer weight 
of evidence, we arc still faced with the necessity of 
determining by experimental methods what order of 
mind is manifesting in any particular instance. 

In the next chapter we shall face this problem. 

Our discussion has now brought us to the stage where 
we can at least conceive personal survival as a probability. 
Nineteenth-century materialism made such a conception 
almost impossible. 

The term “sumval” is itself misleading. It implies that 
mind and personality are dependent on the physical 
organism, but somehow or other manage to gather 
sufficient impetus to “carry on” for a while without 
the physical body. We therefore talk of ourselves as 
“having a soul” instead of being a soul. 

A conception more in harmony with the facts of psychical 
research is that forms, including the physical body, are 
^modcs of expression for our psychical selves. This is one 
form of the doctrine of interactionism, but not, I again 
remind the reader, an interactionism between “dead 
matter” and mind. Our bodies represent one mode of 
life and our personal minds another. Our bodies represent 
for us a means for contacting a particular environment^ 
and the phenomena of materialization show that mindly 
possesses the power to construct other types of forms. 

If, then, we look upon forms as technological constructions, 
we can conceive the possibility of the universe containing 
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an almost infinite number of environments in which man 
can express himself, as in process of evolution he develops 
suitable vehicles of consciousness. We sec this process at 
work in Nature, and we speak of Life in the abstract as 
being indestructible. But many hesitate to say that the 
• individual is immortal. I will later discuss the question of 
individual immortality. But here I will say that out of the 
womb of Life we have emerged as individuals, and if Life 
is immortal we logically should assume that we who inhere 
within Life participate in this immortality. 

Our immediate problem, however, is the more empirical 
one of determining what evidence there is for the function¬ 
ing of consciousness apart from the physical organism. 
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THE EVIDENCE FOR SURVIVAL 

I SHOULD perhaps preface this chapter by saying that I am 
not one of those to whom the idea of survival is emotionally 
necessary. If it could be proved that the dissolution of the 
body marked our personal extinction, it would not greatly 
affect my behaviour or disturb my serenity. I do not mean 
that I would not have to revise my scale of values. My 
mental outlook would indeed be profoundly altered, but 
emotionally I should be quite content. Of course, 1 am 
asi^uming personal extinction could be conclusively proved. 
Unfortunately, such proof is not forthcoming. I say un¬ 
fortunately, because it is the uncertainty cither way that 
is so tantalizing. To state the question with studious 
impartiality, I think most students of current thought 
would agree that perhaps never before could the evidence 
derived from many specialized sciences so reasonably be 
cited in favour of survival. Or, to state the case negatively, 
never before have the facts made it so difficult to prove 
personal extinction. 

I should say at once, however, that we may have to 
revise many of the naive notions current in spiritualistic 
and orthodox religious circles. 

But the problems raised by the evidence, I will consider 
in a conclusion to this chapter. 

It is anomalous that although the facts of psychic research' 
make survival highly probable—I believe, in some form, 
logically inevitable—yet many of these facts have added 
considerably to the difficulty of definitely proving it. 

192 
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Many mcdiumistic utterances which a sliort time ago 
might have been accepted as genuine communications from 
discarnatc minds, would now have to be rejected from a 
strictly evidential view. 

Telepathy, clairvoyance, subconscious mentation and so 
on might be invoked as possible explanations of many 
alleged messages from the ‘"other side.” 

Now that the human mind has been proved to possess 
such astonishing supernormal faculties, it is contended that 
the existence of these faculties should be pressed to the 
extreme limit as an explanation of communications which 
purport to be from the “dead.” There is nothing to 
object to in such a procedure. It is indeed the routine of 
scientific method, known as the law of parsimony, which 
demands that known hypotheses should be thoroughly 
tested before adopting new ones. 

At the same lime, the position with regard to the problem 
of survival is a peculiar one, because the very hypotheses 
we might adopt in preference to that of surv ival, themselves 
imply that consciousness can function independently of the 
brain. 

In other words, once you prove there is a superphysical ( 
nexus between minds, and that a human consciousness can ^ 
transcend the limit of normal time and space, also that it j 
possesses the power not only to influence matter but also 
to construct and function in specific forms— i.e. tclcplasmic 
forms then you have proved the transcendence of the 
human consciousness even while it is connected with the 
brain. So the general case for survival has been established. 

This being granted, we may yet wish to prove the genuine¬ 
ness of specific communications of supposed spiritistic origin. 
What, then, should we accept as proof? 

Let us assume that a medium goes into a trance and 
what purports to be a discarnatc intelligence speaks to the 
sitters by means of the medium’s larynx. Under these 

N 
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( ircumstanccs \vc seek to prove that it is an entity entirely 
separate from tlie medium which is responsible for the words 
spoken. 

'I’o achieve such proof we have to satisfy ourselves among 
other things: 

1. That the medium’s subconsciousness is not drama¬ 

tizing a scries of events previously known, but 
forgotten by the conscious mind. 

2. That the medium is not deriving certain information 

tclcpathically (a) from the sitters; (^) from other 
li\ ing people who, though absent from the seance, 
may yet influence the medium. 

The above two theories would have to be discarded in cases 
where the information given is unknown to any living person 
but is subject to verification by suitable research. 

There are many such cases recorded, some of which I 
will shortly cite, but before doing so I should mention one 
other theory which has been advanced to account for facts 
of this nature. It has been suggested that there exists a 
sort of universal psychic record of all that has happened— 
presumably from the beginning of time. Now I do not 
minimize the usefulness of such a theory. In fact, I think 
there are certain facts which are perhaps only explained 
by some such postulate, as, for instance, the experience in 
the Petit Trianon related in Chapter XI, also certain visions 
obtained by sensitives when psychometrizing articles. 

Giving this theory fullest scope, we can see that the mere 
gaining of information unknown to a living person is not 
in itself sufficient to prove survival. But it should at once 
be remarked that an important feature of the cases we are 
discussing is the manner in which the information is given. 
It is not merely a mass of supernormal information which 
is transmitted through the sensitive. The facts are not 
communicated as though the medium were reading a 
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psychic record. 'I'hc \ital din'crcnce between the class ot 
facts we arc now considering and those where sensitives 
obtain information by the use ofelair\ oyancc is the revelation 
of personality by means of the medium’s piu sical organism. 

It IS this extraordinary manifestation of diverse personality 
within the organism ol the sensitive that constitutes a special 
problem. The sceptic attributes it to the medium's power 
of subconscious dramatization. In some cases tliis ex¬ 
planation may be the correct one, but in otlier cireumsianees 
such a thcor>' is untenable. It is, indeed, assuming a tre¬ 
mendous amount to credit the medium with the pCwer to 
range, as it were, psychic space, and, by a species of uni\ ci'sal 
telepathy, select the events, memories and idiosyncrasies 
belonging to one particular personality, unknown to the 
medium or sitters. 

It should also be recognized that the theory of a universal 
subconsciousness which retains memories or impressions of 
p;ist events is a less simple hypothesis than that of personal 
survival; but for all that, it concedes the main point of 
spiritist theory. 


If, for instance, this hypothetical universal subconscious¬ 
ness can retain personal memories long after the physical 
organisms associated with those memories have disintegrated, 
why should not the personalities themselves sun ive? 

It should not be assumed that the theories of personal 
survival and a universal subconscious memory mutually 
exclude one another. On the contrar>s they arc com¬ 
plementary. If personal survival is a fact, it may also be 
a fact that a psychic record of events exists, and we can 
suppose that this record is as available to the communicating 

personality as it apparently is to the sensitives when 
practising psychometry. 


I repeat It is not only the supernormal information 
obtained that constitutes the proof of survival, but the 
manner in which it is given. As living personaUtics, we 
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din'cr from one another in innumerable subtle ways. Each 
of us is immediately recognizable as a distinct personality, 
and we do not hesitate to identify instantly our many 
friends and accjuaintanccs. 

A discarnatc person supposedly communicating would 
have to establish his identity by characteristic mode of 
speech, discussions of past incidents, and reactions to 
j)rcscnt events and personalities in a way recognizable 
by friends as typical, or, assuming the possibility of material¬ 
ization, by projecting an image of himself. 

It is therefore these revelations of personalitysuper¬ 
normal knowledge that we must seek as proof of survival. 

At this point I would ask the reader to lay the book 
aside and ask himself what he will accept as proof of 
sur\ival. It is obviously impossible to prove anything 
unless there is a clear conception of what constitutes proof 
in each particular ease. 

I will assume, therefore, that after reflection the reader 
agrees that a particular personality will have been deemed 
to have sur\’ivcd the dissolution of the material body if we 
observe through the mechanism of the medium: 

1. Distinctive marks of the personality, i.e, {a) manner¬ 

isms; {b) specific memories; (c) characteristic 

reactions to present circumstances, etc. 

2. Also it being proved that fraud, conscious or un¬ 

conscious, is impossible. 

3. That the alternative hypotheses mentioned on 

page 194 are eliminated. 

Let us now consider some cases which provide legitimate 
data on which to base a case for survival. I shall comment 
on each case as we proceed, and draw final conclusions at 
the end of the chapter. 

They may be classified into the following categories: 

I. Cases where the information given is (a) unknown 
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to any living person but subsequently verified; 
(b) unknown to any living person and only within 
the knowledge of the alleged communicator. 

2. Cases where a soi-disant communicant reveals identity 

by means of (a) mannerisms; {b) memory (in¬ 
cluding significant memory' gaps); (c)characteristic 
reactions, etc. 

3. Cases where personalities manifest which arc un- 

know’n to medium or sitters but wliich subsequent 
inquiry proves to be people who are deceased, 
and the information given is verified. 

4. Certain types of haunlings. 

5. (a) Cases where the trance personality speaks in 

one or more foreign languages unknown to the 
medium; (b) cases where automatic writing re¬ 
veals the characteristic handwriting of deceased 
personalities. 

6. Some cases of cross-correspondence. 

7. Some recent reaction tests, comparing the medium’s 

normal personality with the trance personalities. 

Brief examples of each of these categories must suffice, 
but in the footnotes readers will find references to a fairly 
comprehensive literature. 

It is, however, difficult to keep abreast w'ilh the rapidly 
accumulating data which the numerous research societies 
arc constantly publishing. 

Category 1 ; Communication of Facts Unknown to Living 
PcopU.~lt will be appreciated that cases which satisfy all 
the conditions of this category must be rare. Of course 
there is no lack of cases where information is given which 
is unknown to living persons, but usually wc have no means 
of verifying it. Occasionally, however, facts are given in 
automatic scripts or mediumistic utterances which either by 
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chance or subsequent research arc verified. Such a ease is 
that of llie finding of the Edgar Chapel, Glastonbury Abbey. 

The Edgar Chapel Case^^ Glastonbury Abbey. —This case is 
worth mentioning here, although it docs not satisfy the 
conditions ncccssai7 for pro\ ing survival. We are, however, 
supplied with precise information concerning the lost Edgar 
Chapel. In 1907-8 a series of automatic writings came 
through the hand of “John Allcync,” who was associated 
with Mr. F. Bligli Bond. About sixteen detailed particulars 
were given concerning the lost chapel. Excavation a year 
later substantiated the facts revealed by the automatic 
script. The information was supposed to be communicated 
by one of the Glastonbury monks, named “Johannes 
Bryant.” In the script the personality of Johannes stands 
out in clear relief. Occasionally other personalities com¬ 
municate, and they also give descriptions of Johannes. 
Though a very definite personality purports to communicate, 
j)roof of sur\i\’al requires e\’idencc that a specific and 
recognizable personality is manifesting. No one can say 
whether Johannes existed or not, but the information he 
gives certainly seems correct.^ 

Book and Newspaper Tests. —What are called book and 
newspaper tests often provide (i) information unknown to 
anyone living; (2) evidence that a given personality may be 
manifesting. The following, taken from the Rev. Charles 
Drayton Thomas’s book entitled Some New Evidence for 
Human Survival, will illustrate the type of evidence provided.® 

* F. Bligh Bond, The Gate of Remembrance. 

* In the Catholic magazine, The Month, Father Thurston critically reviewed 
The Gate of Remembrance (sec The Month, March 1918, May 1920, Dee. 1934). 
Bligh Bond replies in the June 1934 number of the A.S.P.R. Journal. 

* See also book test obtained at a sitting with Mrs. Osborne Leonard by 
Theodore Besterman reported in S.P.R. Journal, vol. xxvii. 1931-32, pp. 59-69. 
i\lso tlic La Vita Nuova ease, as reviewed in Part 145, vol. xliv., Proe. S.P.R., 
PP- 35-52 (May 1936). 
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The control through the medium gives a test on I'chruary 

13th, 1920, at 3 p.m., to be verified from The London Time^ 
of the day following: 


The first page of tlie paper, in column 2, and near 
the top, IS the name of a minister with whom your father 
was friendly at Leek. ...” 


Mr. Thomas writes regarding this test: 

“My mother . . . drew my attention to the name 
Icrks appearing four inches from the top, informim^ 
me that a minister of that name visited Leek on a special 
occasion, and that my father had much enjoved his 
company. With this clue I looked through m\ father's 
scrupulously-kept diaries and found that in 1873 die 
Rev George T. Perks, M.A., visited Leek . . . and that 
my father spent most of the day with Iiim at the house 
ol a friend named Stephen Goodwin.” 


Another test was as follows; 

Towards the bottom of column i is named a place 
where you went to school.” 


“In the nc.xt morning’s Times the last line of column i 

contains Lincolnshire, in which County I was at school 
for three years.” 


A large number of these tests is given, but space prevents 
my quoting further. These book and newsiiaper tests are 
certainly an important contribution to the body of evidence 
which bears on survival. We are supplied in the newspaper 
tests with data unknown to any living mind, as it is certain 
that no one normally could foresee where a particular item 
would appear in a specific column of a newspaper not yet 
set up in type. Also the selection of the items for both 
book and newspaper tests is just that which would be made 
by anyone desirous of proving identity. In the above 
eases It is the Rev. Drayton Thomas’s father who purports 
to be communicating. 
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The Chaffin Will Case .—As I have said, to prove sur\’ival 
we must, among other things, be certain that the information 
conveyed tlirough a medium or other psychic channel is 
unknown to any living person. But we must go a stage 
further, and also assure ourselves that the information could 
only have been derived from the particular personality who 
claims to be communicating. This is a very rigorous 
condition, and even assuming the existence of “spirits” 
wishing to prove their continued existence, they would, in 
the nature of the case, find it diflicult to devise many tests 
which \vould ideally satisfy this difficult proof. 

There are, however, several cases in which the where¬ 
abouts of lost Wills have been located by means of com¬ 
munications from the alleged testator. I give as an example 
the Jas. L. Chaffin will ease: 

“ James L. Chaffin, a North Carolina farmer, made a 
Will in November 1905, leaving his farm to his third son, 
Marshall, and his widow and three other sons unprovided 
for. Some years later he made a new Will as follows: 

“‘After reading the 27th Chapter of Genesis, I, James 
L. Chaffin, do make my last will and testament, and here 
it is. I want, after giving my body a decent burial, my 
little property to be equally divided between my four 
children, if they arc living at my death, both personal 
and real Estate, divided equal if not living, give share 
to their children. And if she is living, you must take 
care of your mammy. Now this is my last will and 
testament. Witness my hand and seal. 

“‘James L. Chaffin, 

‘“This January 16, 1919.’ 

“This second Will, though unattested, would, according 
to the Law of North Carolina, be valid as being written 
throughout by the Testator’s own hand, on sufficient 
evidence being adduced that it was, in fact, in his hand¬ 
writing. The Testator placed the Will between two pages 
of an old family Bible formerly belonging to his father, 
folding the pages over to mate a sort of pocket, the 
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pages SO folded containing the 27lh Chapter of Genesis, 
which tells how the younger brother Jacob supplanted 
the elder brother Esau and won his birthright and his 
father’s blessing. The sole beneficiaiy under the first 
Will was a younger brother. The Testator died on 
7th September 1921, as a result of a fall. His third son, 
Marshall, obtained Probate of the first ^Vill on 24th 
September of that year. 'I he family did not contest the 
Will as they knew of no valid reason for doing so. 

‘‘About June 1925 the second son began to have vivid 
dreams ol his father. Among these was one in which his 
father appeared to him dressed in an old black overcoat 
which had been his owm. He pulled back his overcoat 
and said: ‘\ou will find my Will in my o\crcoat pocket,’ 
and then disappeared. The ne.xl morning he went to 
his Mother’s place, and found that the overcoat had been 
given to his brother John, w ho lived in another County. 
On the following Monday he went to his brother’s home 
and found the coat. On examination of the inside 
pocket he found that the lining had been sewn together. 
He cut the stitches and found a little roll of paper tied 
with a string. This was in Iiis father’s handwriting, and 
contained only the follow'ing w'ords: 

‘“Read the 27th Chapter of Genesis in my Daddie’s 
old Bible.’ 

“He induced a neighbour to go with him as a witness, 
and in the presence also of his own daughter and the 
neighbour’s, they searched for the Bible, and found at 
the place indicated, the two leaves folded together, and 
containing the new Will.” 1 


The ease is exceptionally well documented, as a law'-suit 
followed the finding of the Will, necessitating a thorough 
sifting of all the facts.* 

* Vide S.P./t. Proceedings, vol. xxxvi. pp. 517 et seq. 

* Sec also ihc following for similar ca.scs : 

Myers’ Human Personaiity, vol. ii. pp. 37-40. 

‘‘The Widow’s Mite” Case, dealing with the recovery of a lost ancient 
coin, recovered through a mediumbtic communication. Cited by I. K. Funk, 
The Widow's Mite asut Other Psychic Phenomena. 

‘‘ Tile Finney Case of the Half-Brick,” reported in S.P.R. Proceedings, 
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Category 2 : Revelations of Identity .—The classic case 
under (his heading is that in which George Pelham mani¬ 
fested through the mediumship of Mrs. Piper. It is too 
voluminous to summarize. It has become famous because 
it was chiefly by a close study of this case that Dr. Hodgson— 
who has been described as probably “the most expert 
detective along psychic lines” then living—became con¬ 
vinced of survival. 

Mrs. Piper is one of the most famous mediums, and her 
mediumship has been studied by the S.P.R. under the 
strictest conditions almost continuously from about 1885 
up to quite recently. Her character is irreproachable; 
never has there been the slightest reason to suspect her 
bona fidcs. A full report of the manifestation of the “ George 
Pelham personality through Mrs. Piper’s automatic writing 
has been written by Dr. Hodgson and is published in 
S.P.R. Proceedings, vol. xiii. pp. 284-582, February 1898. 

The feature of this case is the manner in which G. P. 
(George Pelham) recognized his many friends, displaying 
towards them the differing degrees of intimacy appropriate 
to his former knowledge of them. It will be appreciated 
that this is an exceedingly subtle test of personality! 

Let the reader recollect his varying attitudes towards his 
circle of relatives, friends and acquaintances. Hardly two 
people arc addressed in precisely the same way. Each one 

vol. viii. 1892, in paper on “ Indications of Continued Terrene Knowlcdec ” 
by F. W. H. Myers. 

“ The Finding of a Lost Receipt by Swcdcnboi^,” related by Immanuel 
Kant, the philosopher, in a letter quoted by Borowsky’s DarsUlbmg des Lebens 
tmd C/iarakiers Jmmanuals Kani, of which a translation is given in Frank Sewell’s 
Dreams of a Spirit Seer. Also quoted by Myers in his Human Personality. 

“The Lost Promissory Note Case.” Reported by Dr. Hodgson, S.P.R. 
Journal^ vol. viii. pp. 238-42. 

The Eric Saunders Case, On the Edge of the Etheric, pp. 105 et seq., by 
J. Arthur Findlay. 

The Kelway-Bamber Case, My Life in Two Worlds, by Mrs. Osbome- 
Lconard. 

Discovery of the Body of an Old Man. See pp. 129-30, itfra. 
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evokes special memories and reactions. In short, no one 
but ourselves could accurately reproduce the fine sliadcs of 
difTcrcnce which mark our varying personal relationships. 

When, therefore, these subtle cadences charactcrLslic of 
our relationship to some particular friend manifest through 
the organism of a complete stranger after the decease of 
our friend, arc we not justified in accepting such signs as 
evidence of our friend’s continued existence? 

At any rate Dr. Hodgson, who, prior to this case, was 
one of the most obdurately sceptical of investigators, ^\as 
eventually able to say; “At the present time (1998) 
I cannot profess to have any doubt but that the diicf 
‘Communicators’ . . , arc veritably the personalities tiuit 
they claim to be; that they have survived tlic change \\c 
call death, and that they have directly communicated 
with us whom we call living, through Mrs. Piper’s entranced 
organism. . . .” ^ 

And at the end of his long summing up he writes; 

“Having tried the hypothesis of telepathy from the 
living for several years, and the ‘spirit’ hypothesis also 
for several years, I have no hesitation in affirming with 
the most ab.soIutc assurance that the ‘spirit’ hypothesis is 
justified by its fruits, and the other hypothesis is not.” 2 

Short extracts from the long accounts of this case do not 
reveal its evidential value, and I therefore refer the reader 
to the records. One point, however, I should mention. 
A certain Miss Warner attended a sitting and George 
Pelham could not remember having met her. He said : 
“My strong desire is to recognize all my friends . . . and 
till now I have succeeded. . . . Perhaps I am still too far 

* S.P .R. Proceedings, vol. xiii. pp. 405>G. 

The mediunuhip of Geraldine Cummins is wordty of study under this 
heading. Sec article AJ.P.R. Journal, Nov. 1936, “ The Controls of Geraldine 
Cummins,” by E. B. Gibbes. 

* S.P.R. Proceedings, vol. xiii. p. 396. 
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from the terrestrial sphere. I cannot remember your face. 

. . . You must be tliangcd, arc you not?” The reason 
G. P. could not recognize Miss Warner was because he had 
only known her when she was barely eight years old and she was 
now attaining maturity. Dr. Hodgson comments as follows: 

“This interesting episode of non-recognition on the part 
of George Pelham becomes, then, absolutely natural. 
When we reflect that I was myself fully informed 
of Miss Warner’s name and Christian name, and that 
she had known George Pelham, the fact that he did 
not recognize Miss VVarncr becomes the strongest 
argument in favour of the theory of the independent 
existence of George Pelham, seeing that it contradicts 
the hypothesis of a secondary personality depending on 
the consciousness and subconsciousness of living persons 
for its information.” ^ 

The competent critic will at once appreciate the evidential 
value of such memoiy gaps. Many similar cases could be 
quoted. 

Sometimes a sitter persists with a series of questions 
designed to elicit a particular set of responses. If it were 
only the medium’s trance personality which was manifesting, 
then we should expect such a set of leading questions to 
evoke answers conforming to the contents of the conscious 
or subconscious minds of the sitters. But numerous cases 
arc recorded which show a contrary result. 

For instance, when Professor Hyslop’s father was pre¬ 
sumed to be communicating through Mrs. Piper, questions 
were put regarding his relationship with a certain Samuel 
Cooper. The answers received did not at all fit in with 
what was known of Samuel Cooper. 

Further questioning elicited the fact that the questioners 
were thinking of one Cooper, and the communicant’s 
answers referred to anothety viz. a Dr. Joseph Cooper. 

‘ See Animism and Spiritism, chap, ii., by Professor Bozzano, for several 
other examples of this type. 
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The interesting and evidential point is that tlic sitters were 
not aware that Dr. Joseph Cooper was an intimate friend 
of Professor Hyslop’s father. This, ho\\e\er, was subse¬ 
quently found to have been the ease. 

The incident regarding Samuel Cooper was eventually 
recalled by Hyslop’s father, but it was trivial compared 
with his friendship with Dr. Joseph Cooper. 

If it were only a trance personality of Mrs. Piper which 
was manifesting, why were the leading questions and mental 
contents of the sitters not accepted ? How, on this hypotlicsis, 
are we to account for the spontaneous and entirely new 
train of thought which persisted in spite of the sitter’s 
questions? I need not labour the point that these and 
similar instances arc naturally and simply understood if 
we adopt the sjiiritist hypothesis. 

It would be easy to fill a whole volume with examples of 
the category we arc now considering. Nearly all who have 
studied trance mediumship have been impressed by the 
extraordinary diversity of the personalities which can at 
times reveal themselves through a single organism. Of 
course, many of the manifestations possess no evidential 
value, but others arc extremely difficult to account for 
except by assuming personal survival. 

Category 3 : Manifestations of Deceased Personalities Un¬ 
known to Medium or Sitters .—It will be appreciated that 
further evidence in favour of the spiritist hypothesis is 
afforded by eases in which personalities, unknown to all 
present, manifest at a stance. The origin of such alien 
intrusions cannot be sought in the minds of sitters or medium. 
Admittedly, knowledge of these persons exists in the minds 
of living people, or in records such as telephone books, 
directories, etc. Without such sources of information it 
would have been impossible to verify the fact that many of 
these personalities had ever existed. 
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Therefore, before accepting eases of this description we 
must be assured of the bona fides of sitters and medium. 
In the examples I shall give, the character of the recorders 
makes it, I think, unnecessary to consider seriously the 
possibility of deliberate deception. 

Cases where alien personalities manifest arc almost 
commonplaces of spiritualistic seances, but for purposes of 
evidence, a great deal of research would have to be done 
before the majority could be accepted. That is why the 
work of a group in connection with the A.S.P.R. is so 
valuable. 

The first account of its work appeared in the A.S.P.R. 
Journal for April 1929. This group, working on the hypo¬ 
thesis that personalities survive, meets to enable such 
personalities to furnish particulars of their identity. It is 
hoped that by accumulating extensive records of numerous 
pcisonalitics, unknown to the sitters, and afterwards veri¬ 
fying the details given at the seances, they will provide a 
mass of evidence conclusively proving survival. The reader 
should consult the volumes of the A.S.P.R. Journals for this 
now long-continued scries of experiments. They appear 
under the title “Les Livres dcs Revenants.” 

As illustration of the type of evidence being provided, 
the following single example must suffice; 

Control: ‘T lived in Great River, East Deerfield.” 

Question; “Can you give us your name? ” 

Control: “Austin Rice. . . . Had wife Clara . . . forty- 
five years ago . . . old dog called Major. . . . Farm on 
Connecticut River near Fitchburg rail-road bridge. 

I was called Old Cuss’ who saw sea-serpent in fresh 
water fifty or more years ago. ... I had a foolish man 

larm-hand: he disappeared fifty years ago . . . name, 
Fred Ross . . . neighbour, McCIennan. ... I was tall 
and toothless. . . . Wife had habit of (throwing) apron 
over her head when picking flowers.” ^ 

* AS.P.R. Joumalf vol. xxv. p. 290. 
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Another control during the next sitting (nintfj control at 
tlie twenty-second sitting) professed a knowledge of Austin 
Rice, so I quote this also: 

Control: “Ida Clapp. ... I li\cd on a hill ojipositc 

graveyard. ... I knew Austin wlio saw sea-serpent.'’ 

Question : “ Is ‘ Great River ’ an address? ” 

Control: “ I don i know. . . . Tliirly years ago in my 

yard there were flowering quinces and almonds.’’ 

Question: “At Old Deerfield?” 

Control; “No. . . . East Deerfield.” 

Question; “ Has that a Post Office? ” 

Control; “ I don’t know. My head is confused. . . .” 1 

Subsequent investigation proved that an Austin Rice had 
lived at East Deerfield, that his wife was named Clara and 
there was a servant of the name of l-’rcd Ross. Also an 
Ida Clapp knew Austin Rice. 

The percentage of proven successes during the first 
eighteen sittings which covered the period from March ist 
to July 26th, 1928, was remarkable. 

Out of a total of 154, 124 were fully verified, 21 were 
not verified because the data given was not sufficiently 
precise, and no attempt was made to verify the remaining 9 
because the information might possibly have been normally 
derived. 

The group is still continuing its sittings, but I have not 

at hand any analysis of the results of the more recent 
researches.2 

This particular line of invc.stigation is exceedingly inter¬ 
esting and important, as cases of this character arc most 
difficult to explain by the alternative theories to survival. 

The members of the group testify that the events happened 
as recorded, and that to the best of their knowledge the 

^ AS.P.R. Journal^ vol. xxv. p, 292. 

* A new group has been formed since ihc dcaih of the principal member, 
and is still operating. 
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fads communicated during the seances were wholly un¬ 
known to them.’ 

Numerous records of eases similar to those of this group 
arc to be found in the publications of the many research 
societies. I have before me one which Bozzano quotes 
from the A.S.P.R. Journal, 1923, pp. 552-55. The case is 
communicated by Mr. Stuart Armour, a member of the 
A.S.P.R. 

Brieny, the facts arc as follows: Mr. Armour was 
acquainted with a medium, Mrs. Sarah Seal. One day 
during a conversation Mrs. Seal said to Mr. Armour : 
“It is very strange, but as you arc talking I hear a voice 
with a strong Irish brogue using a great deal of profanity, 
and the owner of the voice seems to be very interested in 
what you arc speaking about.” 

Mr. Armour said: “Let the voice tell us his name, and 
what he knows about all this.” The answer came back: 
“Phil Longford.” Longford said he had spent years, when 
lie was on earth, prospecting in the lonely desert district in 
which Mr. Armour had located some mining claims a few 
months previously. 

These mining claims were 350 miles from San Francisco, 
in an arid, almost uninhabited part of Nevada, and the 
nearest neighbours to the mining property were two old 
miners living eleven miles away, neither of whom ever 
stirred out of this district. The name of one of these miners 
was James Say. 

Mr. Armour had never heard of a “Phil Longford.” So 
he said to the alleged Phil, through Mrs. Seal: “Ifyou 
were in that country years ago, would you know old man 
Say?” The reply came : “Sure, I knew him when he was 
young man Say.” Mr. Armour then said : “If I wrote to 
Say asking about you, do you think he would remember 
you?” The answer was: “He ought to; but in case he 

‘ A.S.P.R. Journal, vol. xxv. pp. '246-47. 
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forgcls, rcmiiul him that 1 was known as tiic biggest cater 
and the hardest swearer in that part of Nevada.” ^ 

Mr. Armour wrote to Say disking if he knew the where¬ 
abouts of an Irishman named Pliil Longford who had 
been a prospector years before in that section. James Say 
replied, saying he had known Phil Longford well and that 
he had a son still living in Reno, Nevada. 

Mr. Armour says that Phil was a ver>' lively and human 

spirit. His profanity very much disgusted Mrs. Seal. He 

cxcu.sed himsell by saying that when he got back to earth 

conditions his old manner of speech returned, and, as he 

expressed It, “ran away with him at first.” In subsequent 

conversations it transpired that Phil’s interest in Mr. Armour 

was due to the latter’s connection with the district in which 
Phil had lived. 

Knowing that Phil had a son living in Reno, Mr. Armour 

thought he might write to this son and tell him he was in 

communication with the spirit of his father. But Phil 

replied : “No, it would be no use, for he would not believe 

you. Then he added the following prediction : “You will 

meet my son, though, and when you see the son you will 

understand what the father’s trouble was when he walked 
the earth.” 

A month or so after this, Mr. Armour was sitting in an 
hotel in Reno, waiting for a train, when a man quite drunk 
came in and walked directly over to where Mr. Armour 
was sitting on the far side of the hotel lobby, though the 
place was crowded with mining men, and said to Mr. 
^mour ; “I know you, but I can’t remember your name. 
Come and have a drink.” Mr. Armour told the man he 
was mistaken; that he had never set eyes on him before, 
£md declined the drink. The man, however, was so insistent 
that Mr. Armour accompanied him to the bar, where he 
seemed to know <ill the loungers. 

While the man’s attention was withdrawn, Mr. Armour 

o 
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leaned over to the bar tender and asked who the man was, 
and was told his name was Longford! 

At the next seance Phil said : “Well, you have seen the 
son, now you know what my failing was. It was the drink. 
It is on that account that I am held close to earth. That 
is what I meant by being ‘tied’ to that mining district, for 
in some mysterious way, which I can’t explain, my advance¬ 
ment seems to be bound up with the development of that 
country.” Then, humorously referring to Mrs. Seal: “Per¬ 
haps this wise old woman can make it plain to you, for to 
myself’tis as clear as mud.” * 

To explain a case such as this without postulating the 
continued existence of the personality known as Phil 
Longford puts a severe strain on rival hypotheses. Con- 
cci\ ably the bare facts of Phil Longford’s life might have 
been obtained from the mind of James Say, though this is 
stretching the telepathic hypothesis beyond reasonable 
bounds. The crux of this case, however, is not the mere 
announcement of the fact that there once existed a certain 
Phil Longford of such and such habits. What is remarkable 
is the sudden manifestation of a strange personality and in 
some ways an offensive one, through the organism of a 
respectable woman unused to such coarse language. 

If such a manifestation were only due to the telepathic 
impact from some living mind—in this case the mind of 
James Say—then how can we account for the incident in 
connection with Phil Longford’s son? 

Clearly in this case an outside influence caused the 
drunken Longford junior to address a total stranger in the 
manner recorded. If, therefore, we frankly assumed that 
this outside influence was the discarnate Longford fulfilling 


* For a few further examples of this class of case, see the follotving : The 
Arthur Eame Case in Au Revoir, Not Good-fye, by Mr. Applcyard ; the White 
Case in The Bridge, by Miss Nca Walker; the Tony Burman Case, S.PJi. 
Proceedingsf vol. xxxix. pp. i>46. 
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his prediction, we should at least explain the fact by liic 
most simple hypothesis. 

Category 4: /Ajuf/Zw^s.—Thc term ‘-liaumings” is 
associated with those eases where in particular localities 
apparitions appear often acconijianied by raps or other 
noises. A great number of these hauntings may l>e ade¬ 
quately explained by theories other than that of survival 

I Will therefore only cite crises which pro\ide legitimate 
evidence for sumval. 

77k Aam/I CW.—Frederick Hodgson, a pssrliic invcsli- 
gator, was informed by a Mrs. Ka.np dial slie and licr 
lainily liad been unable to sleep the nigbl before boeausc of 
extraordinary nofses which were occurring in their lunisc. 
rhey asked him to investigate the cause, and lie spent the 
following night, Sunday, June 15th. ,890, at the honsc. 
He held a seance before going to bed, at which the name 
Lewis was given. He was awakened by the noise of a 
chair being dragged heavily, loudly enough to cause .Miss 
Kamp to call from her room to ask what the noise was. 
On the following day, Monday, the paper contained a 
rcjmrt of a trmn accident in wl.icl, at, nnkmnvn .nan liad 
been killed. This happened at forty-five minutes past chdit 
on the evening of June .4.I1. Tl.e victim was afterwards 
found to be a man named Jim Lewis. At another seance 
the name Lewis was given again, with tl.e message: “ I 
cannot find peace until they succeed in identifying my body.” 

was killed by the moving train. Tlie facts arc; 

t. That a man had been killed at forty-five minutes past 
eight on Saturday evening, June 14th. 

2. Mrs. Kamp went to bed at 11 p.m. tliat evening and 
the noises then began. 
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3. Tliat none present knew of the accident until the 

account of it was seen in the newspapers on the 
morning of Monday, June i6th. 

4. Before the night of the 14th no abnormal noises had 

c\ cr been heard in Mrs. Kamp’s house. 

3. The disturbing spirit on the night of the 15th had 
given the name Lewis. A subsequent seance 
enabled Lewis to say: “I cannot find peace until 
they succeed in identifying my body.” ^ 

Any hypothesis which is adopted to explain this ease 
must answer satisfactorily the following questions: 

1. Why did supernormal noises begin only after the 

death of an unknown man named Lewis? 

2. Why should the name Lewis have been given at the 

seance? 

3. Why did the noises cease after the identification of 

the victim? 

Here, again, it may fairly be claimed that the spiritist 
hypothesis simply explains the facts, while rival hypotheses 
arc extremely far-fetched. 

The Wilkinson Case .—The next ease I shall relate has never 
before been published, yet the character and eulture of the 
witnesse.s make the case a first-class piece of evidenee. The 
facts arc carefully recorded by Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, 
the well-known translator of Swedenborg, in a letter written 
to Henry James, the father of Henry and William James. 

The correspondence has been placed at my disposal by 
a member of the Wilkinson family. It is well to realize 
that the official records of the various research societies 
contain but a tithe of the accounts which could be given if 
all private sources were available. One, however, usually 
only hears of these cases more or less by accident. 

‘ Camille Flammarion, Death and Its Mj/steiy, “ After Death,” pp. 335 “ 3 ®* 
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The following is an abbreviation of Dr. Wilkinson's 
letter: 

“You may perhaps remember that within the last 
twelve months we have lost by death my grandmother, 
who was one of our best friends and intensely wedded to 
her family, especially to me and mine. SIic was a woman 
of small reach of mmd, yet of tlic most powerful character 
in her loves; anxious about this world to a singular 
extent; always wishing to direct the numge wherever 
she was, and to tmpress indelibly her own image un„n 
whatever things and c ircumstances she came in'conlac t 
with, however trivial. This character increased with age 
and at 84, when she passed away, her will was the most 
irresistible;, and its objects the most trining. To the last 
she imagined that nothing could go on without her 
immediate assistance. .1 never knew a spirit so little 
abstract, or one vvliich I should think would separate 
from Nature more hardly than hers. 

“Within a fortnight after her decease our bedroom 
Jccame the theatre of strange noises or tappings. The 
first time the thing occurred—three taps, most h)w yet 

impressive and commanding-wc [he and his wife] were 

both awakened by it simultaneously, and, falling asleep 
again after mutually remarking the singularity^ of the 
.ounds, we were both infested by dreams so heavily un¬ 
comfortable that we were rendered bodily ill by the Ivont 
ir days afterwards. The noises continued for more than 
three months. For a long time tliey never occurred 
without striking peculiar fear into our hearts. Our little 
boy, also was frequently affected in the night in a most 
isapeeable way, and . . . manifested thft the soXe 
of his discomfort was the same as that of ours. Hy degrees 
became callous. . . On one occasion when k bfgan 
I cried rmt indignantly, ‘Go it!’ The tapping came 

of indignation. Again 

this and the noise were repeated six times on both sides. 

This* h?n,l '"iu ^ particularly George 

thaf was very unbelieving until one night 

that he passed under our roof, when a single set of taps 
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projected him—a confirmed and terrified believer—out 
of bed and house at once; to take refuge in a night 
coffee shop . . . till the full morning. The noises 

occurred once at Hampstead. 

“We tried for weeks to account for the taps upon 

natural principles. My wife, however, . . . from the 
moment of the first taps, declared that she knew too well 

the sound ofthc old lady’s leather-padded stick. . . . The 

tapper now and then came down into the parlour. . . . 

“Simultaneously with this, similar footsteps ofthc same 
events were heard at the College where the old lady died. 
My sister living there was in constant fear, and her 
health has greatly suffered from her state of mind. _ Other 
members of the family experienced the same at this place, 
and particularly George and his wife. . . . Were I to 
retail all the phenomena it would fill a volume. 

“Two months since, George’s wife’s sister (Fanny) came 
to London to take up her residence near the College. 
A fortnight after her arrival she was seized with violent 
convulsions resembling epilepsy, and I was sent at mid¬ 
night to visit her. She continued in fits for nearly six 
hours, and at the end of this time, finding other remedies 
useless, I mesmerized her. This . . . sent her into a 
deep sleep. Her sleep has been almost uninterrupted up 
to the present time . . . her ease (at first) exhibited 
only the ordinary phenomena of the mesmeric sleep, but 
within this time she walked one day to the College to 
visit her sister, and while there had so violent a fit that it 
was impossible to remove her, and a bed was made up 
for her in a room adjoining that in which George and 
his wife sleep. Here, within the last four days, strange 
things have befallen her. 

“In the middle ofthc night she cried out to George, 
‘Oh, what a funny old woman there is, sitting at the 
bottom of my bed!’ George went into her room and 
mesmerized her, and the presence disappeared. No 
sooner had he gone than the visitant was there again, 
and this time Fanny sprang out of bed and bedroom, 
calling out, ‘Oh, George, it is no delusion: it is your 

grandmother!’ 

“She described the old lady in colours which could 
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not be mistaken, and even imitated her looks and aitiiudcs 
in a most wonderful manner, giving also all particulars 
of her dress. Five or six times was the visit repeated to 
the terror-stricken patient in the course of the night; and 
on one occasion the spirit sat on her legs, which, as she 
said, ‘Nearly destroyed her.’ . . . The old lady insisted 
upon shaking hands with Fanny, and George' saw her 
with grasped, yet not closed, hand, perform //er part ol' 
the salutation. 

“After this she told us that from having loved this 
world too much the old lady was unresting in the other 
. . . and unless certain things were attended to at once 
concerning her effects, she would continue to disturb the 
family, fanny then went into the most minute description 
of certain goods and chattels, old dresses and the like 
which were in particular places, and which were to be 
disposed of as the old lady dictated. Some of these have 
been found, some of them not yet, but anxious search is 
making for them. . . . 

“A word now respecting Fanny. She is one of the 
most artless creatures in the world. Of the very existence 
of her spiritual visitant she knew nothing but that a 
Grandmama had lately died and left George a little 
money. Of George’s family she knew hardly anything. 
... I never, in fine, saw a young woman 1 should less 
expect deception in, than her.” 

There is a striking similarity about all these eases of 
hauntings, and the Wilkinson case possesses most of the now 
familiar features. The evidential value of these cases is as 
much provided by the sequence of the events as by the 
events themselves. The significant fact in this ease, as in 
many others, is not that a number of people heard super¬ 
normal noises, but that these noises only occurred after the 
death of a particular person, and, what is equally significant, 
that the noises ceased when means were discovered of 
carrying out the wishes of the alleged communicator. 

This sequence of events is so frequently met with in cases 
of hauntings that it is hard to resist concluding that the 
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cause is really a cliscarnate entity who, by means yet to be 
determined, is able to manifest telekinetically under suitable 
conditions. 

Category 5: Speaking in Languages Unknown to Medium 
and Reproduction of Handwriting of Deceased Persons. —Cases 
where the automalist speaks or writes in languages unknown 
to the normal consciousness arc not necessarily to be 
accepted as evidence for survival. VVe now know that 
what purport to be foreign languages may be merely sub¬ 
conscious pseudo-languages, or, if genuine, automatic re¬ 
productions of something previously read or heard but 
completely forgotten by the conscious mind. 

Needless to say, these pseudo cases have been used to 
discredit the genuine ones, but in the realm of psychic 
research generalizations arc unsafe, and the following case 
alone should be sufficient to check any glib explanation 
based on subconscious memory. 

Chinese and Other Languages through the Medium Valiantine .— 
Dr. Neville Whymant, in Psychic Adventures in New Pork, 
describes a remarkable instance of “speaking with tongues.” 
Dr. Whymant is the world-renowned authority on Oriental 
languages. I summarise the report of his stance with the 
medium George Valiantine: 

Dr. Whymant formed the opinion of Valiantine that 
he was a simple, rather stupid and quite unlettered man, 
“utterly incapable of any form of acting at all.” The 
sitting began with the Lord’s Prayer, followed by some 
singing. . . . 

Then came the sound of a Chinese flute “not too 
skilfully played.” The next sound seemed to be a hollow 
repetition of a Chinese name—“K’ung-fu-tzu”—the name 
by which Confucius was canonized. “I was not quite 
sure that I had heard aright ... so I asked in 
Chinese for another opportunity of hearing what had 
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been said before. This time, without any licsiiaiion at 
all, came the name ‘ K^ung-fu-tzu.’ Xow , I thought, wa^ 
my ojjportunity. Chinese I had long rcgaixled as my 
own special research area, and he would be a wise man, 
medium or other, who would attempt to trick me on 
such soil. 

‘Tt was vcr>' difficult to discover what was said next, 
and I had to keep calling for a repetition. Then it buisi 
upon me that I was listening to Chinese of a peii(Kl and 
delicacy not now' spoken in any part of China. . . . 

As the voice went on I realized that the style of 
Chinese used was identical with that of the Chinese 
Classics, edited by Confucius 2500 years ago. Only 
among the scholars of archaic Chinc.se could one now 
hear that accent and style, and then only when they 
intoned some pa.ssage from the ancient books. In other 
words, the Chinese to which we were now listening was 
as dead colloquially as Sanskrit or Latin! 

“1 thought suddenly of a supreme test. There are 
several poems in the Shih King (Classic of Poetry-) which 
have baflled the commentators ever since Confucius 
himself edited the work and left it to posterity as a model 
anthology- of early Chinese verse. Western scholars have 
attempted in vain to w-rest their meaning, and Chinese 
classical scholars versed in the lore and literature of the 
ancient Empire have long ago given up tiy-ing to under¬ 
stand them. . . . 

“I had never read any of these poems myself, but I ^ 
knew the first lines of some of them through seeing them 
so often while looking through the book for others. At 
this moment it occurred to me that if I could remember 
the first line of one of them I might now get a chance 
to ^tound the ‘communicator’ who called himself Con¬ 
fucius. ... I asked if‘The Master’ would e.xplain to me 
the meaning of one of these long-obscure odes. Without 
cxercLsing conscious choice, I said, ‘ Ts’ai Ls’ai chuan erh,’ 
which is the first line of the third Ode of the first book {Chou 
nan) of the Classic of Poetry. I could certainly not have 
repeated another line of this poem, for I did not know- 
any of the remaining fifteen lines ; but there was no need 
or even opportunity, for the voice took up the poem and 
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recited it to the end. ... I had a pad of paper and a 
pencil, and ... 1 made notes of what th^ voice said, and 

jotted down keys to the intonation used. 

“In declaiming the Ode, the voice had put a new 
construction on the verses, and made the whole thing 
hang together as a normal poem. 

“Altogether there were about a dozen sittings at which 
I assisted in exactly the same fashion as that detailed 
in the account of the first sitting. . . . The self-styled 
Confucius was very regular in its incidence! . . . 
Fourteen foreign languages were used in the course of 
twelve sittings I attended. They included Chinese, Hindi, 
Persian, Basque, Sanskrit, Arabic, Portuguese, Italian, 
Yiddish (spoken with great fluency when a Yiddish and 
Hebrew-speaking Jew was a member of the circle), 
German and modern Greek.” 

I do not think a case such as this can be cited as evidence 
for the sur\ival of a specific personality—viz. Confucius 
(as in the case of such an ancient, evidence of personality 
would be impossible), but the facts make the conclusion 
inevitable that the information and language did not 
originate in Valiantine’s conscious or subconscious mind: 
and at least a portion of the information, for instance, the 
interpretation of the unintcrprctablc poems, could not have 
been derived from Dr. Whymant’s mind. If, therefore, the 
source of the information is external to the minds of 
Valiantine and all sitters, we are left with the following 
alternatives: i. A cosmic record ; 2. A discarnate mind 
unless we arc prepared to go to the extreme of supposing 
that the interpretation of these poems existed in the mind 
of some unknown living scholar, or in some deeper stratum 
of Dr. Whymant's own mind which we have to assume can 
manifest through another person’s physical organism. 

Either interpretation involves the assumption of a psyche 
functioning independently of the brain, so the position of 
those who reject the spiritist hypothesis is not fundamentally 
different from that of those who affirm it. 
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The Rosemary Case .—This case, to which I refer again 
later,* is also remarkable. No one living was familiar wiili 
the vowel element of the spoken language of Ancient tg> pt 
with the exception of Mr. Howard Hulme, who learned 
them from Nona, the “spirit control ’ of tlic medium 
“Rosemary.” This mediumship, under the seliolarly guid¬ 
ance of Mr. Hulme, has, says Dr. Frederic Wood in his 
pamphlet The Rosemary Xenoglossy, completely restored t(j 
Egyptologists the vowel-element as spoken in Eg>pt 3300 
years ago. Nona has used these vowels, he tells us, “con¬ 
sistently and fluently, along with the known and recognized 
consonants and grammatical construction, ever since the 
Xcnoglossy began in 1931. In some cases a word used, for 
example, in 1932, did not recur until 1936, and even then 
in a different context, yet its pronunciation and grammatical 
usage were exactly the same. . . . Nona’s Eg)'plian is as 
fluent and easy as my command of English. Moreover, it 
is consistent.” Dr. Wood considers that this case provides 
“the strongest inference of immortality hitherto published in 
evidential form.” 

The ^'Patience IFor/A” Case .—I must at least briefly refer to 

4 

the famous mediumistic personality, Patience Worth, who 
dictated through her medium, Mrs. Curran, several poems 
in the Dorsetshire dialect of the seventeenth centur), in 
order, as she said, to prove her spiritual independence of 
the medium, since no one living could have dictated an 
entire poem in the rough Anglo-Saxon of the period with¬ 
out using any words which have since then come into use. 
Dr. Walter Prince considers the poem ‘Tclka’ “a most 
extraordinary production, dcscr\dng to be called a master¬ 
piece.” 2 

If an intelligence independent of the medium was not 

* Infra, pp. 278-9. 

* For further imtanccs of Xcnoglossy see Professor Dozzaiio's Poljglot 
SUdiumship. 
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responsible for these communications, then frankly we must, 
I think, confess we have no explanation to offer, for the 
alternative hypotheses ha\ c to be strained beyond reasonable 
limits. 

Reproduction of a Deceased Person's Handwriting .—This 
category, I tlhnk, is much more valuable than the last as 
providing evidence for the continued existence of a specific 
personality. Many people share the same language, but 
handwriting is individual. Obviously, therefore, if a specific 
handwriting manifests in an automatic script, it challenges 
attention as a possible piece of evidence for the continued 
existence of the personality to whom the writing belonged. 

' Handwriting is a psychic neural automatism, and is 
almost as characteristic as our finger-prints. 

Of course, even assuming the survival of a personality, 
it docs not follow that such a personality would necessarily 
exhibit his caligraphy in communicating through a medium, 
riic degree of manifestation of personal characteristics, we 
must assume, would vary according to the completeness 
with which the medium’s organism could be controlled. 

But when in those comparatively rare cases the person’s 
handwriting docs manifest, can we accept such a phenom¬ 
enon as evidence of survival? 

Not necessarily. We have to take cognizance of the 
possibility that the handwriting may have been registered 
in the subconsciousness, to reappear under conditions which 
facilitate automatism. Also, it is not absolutely impossible 
that the handwriting of a particular person may be repro¬ 
duced by clairvoyant cognition. There are cases where a 
sensitive “sees” a manuscript and copies from it. It is 
even possible a sensitive may establish rapport with a person, 
and copy his writing. For instance, the Austrian sensitive, 
Schermann, when placed in psychometric rapport with a 
person, was able sometimes to imitate the signature of 
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the person—slowly, as if he were copying something 
he saw.^ 

The following, however, is a case of automatic repro-. 
duction of a deceased personality’s handwriting, which, 

I think, is inexplicable on any of the above theories: 

Oscar Wilde Case. Travers-Smilh and Mr. “ I'.”—During 
1923, Mrs. Travers-Smith and Mr. ‘‘V” experimented with 
automatic writing. (It is now known that Mr. “V” is 
Mr. Soal of London University.) Mr. ‘"V” held the 
pencil and Mrs. Travers-Smith rested her fingers lightly on 
the back of his hand. This dual method of automatic 
writing has proved, in many cases, more cficciivc tlian solus 
writing. Results have been obtained by a blending of 
the psychic energies of two mediums when, singly, nothing 
occurred. 

It was at the fourth sitting of Mrs. Travers-Smith and 
Mr. “V” that the soi-disant Oscar Wilde manifested and 
continued to write during subsequent sittings. 

The remarkable feature of this case is that the automatic 
script displays the characteristics of Wilde’s own writing, 
which is still more astonishing when wc know that the 
scripts were written very rapidly. In one instance, for 
example, 700 words were written in about an hour and a 
quarter. Mrs. Travers-Smith says when she uses the 
ouija-board, the pointer flics from letter to letter at the 
rate of sixty to seventy words per minute. 

The style and handwriting were sustained at this rale 
through hundreds of pages. 

To meet obvious objections, wc should note that neither 
Mrs. Travers-Smith nor Mr. “V” had, before the writing 
appeared, ever seen Oscar Wilde’s caligraphy. Afterwards, 
an autograph-letter of Wilde’s was discovered, which cn- 

* The Revue hUlapiyduquey Jan.-Fcb. 1926, quoted by Bozzono in Ammism 
and Spirilism, p. 97. 
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ablcd the automatic script to be compared with it. The 
similarity of the handwritings is unmistakable, even to the 
, use of an occasional Greek “ a,” and long breaks between 
the letters of certain words.’ 

Under this heading I am chiefly stressing the hand¬ 
writing,^ as I wish to convey some idea of the different 
types of phenomena which have significance as evidence for 
survival. But it is not the handwriting alone which gives 
this case evidential value. Together with the characteristic 
handwriting of Oscar Wilde, there is his literary style. In 
fact, the scripts taken as a whole are such as we might 
expect Wilde to write, assuming his continued existence and 
suitable mediums through whom to communicate. Also, 
information was given which could not have been in the 
conscious or subconscious minds of cither medium. 

For instance, Wilde in the script said: “I was Sebastian 
Melnotte in those days.” This seemed to be a mistake, 
because the name Wilde adopted after he left prison was 
Melmoth. Further reference to the script, however, showed 
that the name was first spelt Melnotte and later Melmoth. 
A subsequent sale of some autograph letters of Wilde 
enabled Mrs. Travers-Smith to verify that Wilde had used 
both names. Then there was the giving of Tite Street as 
Wilde’s address. Mrs. Travers-Smith knew Wilde’s address 
as No. I Merrion Square, Dublin, but neither medium 
knew that Wilde had also lived at Tite Street in London. 
If the script was a subconscious composition, is it not 
reasonable to expect that the known and not the unknown 
address would be given? Nor do the literary criticisms of 
the soi-disant Wilde correspond to the opinions of either 
medium. In fact, in most cases, the script goes directly 
contrary to the opinions consciously held by the automatists.® 

^ Mrs. Travers-Smith, P^xhic Messages from Oscar Wilde. 

* In the above book, facsimiles of the automatic script and of Wilde’s 
writing are published for comparison. 

* See review of Oscar Wilde Script in S.P.R. Proc., vol. xxxiv. pp. 186-96. 
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Here, then, we liave (lircc ciistiiici types of supernormal 
phenomena: 

1. The reproduction of a deceased person’s hand¬ 

writing sustained through hundreds of images by 
two mediums who had not previously to their 
knowledge seen the particular writing. 

2. The obtaining of information unknown to the 

mediums. 

3. The production of a literary composition with run¬ 

ning comments on contemporary matters in the 
style characteristic of Oscar \Vilde. 

By extending the hypothesis of cr>'ptcsthesia to the 
extreme of supposing that the medium’s subconscious clair¬ 
voyance could cognize some cosmic memory, we might 
avoid the necessity of adopting the spiritist theory. 

However, I will not subject this ease to detailed criticism, 
as in my final summing-up all hypotheses will be considered 
in relation to the various types of phenomena.‘ 

Cross-correspondences or Concordant Automatisms. —If tlic same 
phrase or piece of information appears in the automatic 
scripts of several mediums it may be due to collusion or 
telepathy, or it may originate from a source independent of 
all the mediums concerned: say from a discarnalc mind. 

It is comparatively easy to determine whether, in any 
particular case, collusion between the mediums has occurred. 

Allied to automatic writing arc ll>c phenomena of painting and drawing 
in trance or scmi^irance states. Usually these cases provide no evidence for 
sur\ival, but Uicre arc exceptions such as the Thompson-GifTord case, sum¬ 
marized by Dr Hyslop iti lus Contact with tfu Othn IfWrf, pp. 203-30. Thompson 
was a man without artistic training, who was seized wiUj an impulse to paint. 
He reproduced hallucinatory pictures which he had never seen physically, 
but which turned out to be scenes familiar to the artist, Swain Gifford, when 
ahve. 'ITiompson heard what purported to be the voice of Gifford saying, 
Can you not lake up and finish my work ? ” 
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Telepathy, however, is a possible explanation of some eases 
of concordant automatisms. 

The mere fact of different mediums separated from one 
another being impressed to write or speak the same words 
or express the same thoughts does not in itself commit us 
to a spiritistic interpretation. We, of course, should have 
to study the internal evidence provided by the nature of 
the information given. We should require to satisfy our¬ 
selves as to the probability of such a message originating 
in the minds of the mediums concerned, and also should be 
influenced by whether or not the information and character 
of the statements were typical of the person from whom 
they purported to come. Satisfied on these points, we 
might then attach importance to the fact that the same 
message was received independently at different terminals, 
as it ^\’erc. But telepathy would always, I think, remain 
as a possible explanation of the phenomenon of multiple 
reception. 

Yet to say that some of these concordant automatisms 
arc due to telepathy explains little. Consider, for instance, 
the following striking cross-correspondence between Mrs. 
Vcrrall in England and Mrs. Piper in America—and scores 
of similar cases could be cited: 

On January 31st, 1902, Mrs. Verrall w'as about to leave 
her house to attend a meeting, when she felt impelled to 
write. She obeyed the impulse and wrote some phrases in 
Greek, and also the Latin words, volatile ferrum. The 
Greek sentence was translated to mean that some sort of 
universal seeing of a sphere fosters the mystic joint reception. 
This meant nothing to Mrs. Verrall until she received a 
letter from Dr. Hodgson in America, enclosing copy of a 
report of a sitting with Mrs. Piper, dated January 28th, 1902. 
Dr. Hodgson had suggested to the “control” of Mrs. Piper, 
that the “control” should try to impress Mrs. Vcrrall’s 
daughter with some scene or object. He said : “Can you 
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tr>- and make Helen see you holding a spear in your hand?" 
The control replied; ^'Why a sphere?" Dr. Ilodg.on 
repeated spear.’ The "control" a.s^cnt(■d, and at a 
later sitting, on February 4th, 1902, claimed that he had 
been successful in making himself visible, holding a ">phear" 
(so spelt). 

It will be seen, therefore, that the message, originated in 
America, was received about three days later in England, 
substantially correct, even to the confusion between "spear" 
and “sphere.” ^ Certainly we can still say that this t on- 
eordance in script was due to lelej)athy. lint consider 
what this word telepathy now implies. In this experiment 
we have proof that that part of Mrs. Piper's con.seiousness 
which we must suppose masquerades as her "control," can 
succeed in conveying a test message to anotlicr personality 
thousands of miles away, and can return, as it were, to the 
originating source, viz. Mrs. Piper’s physical organism, 
and inform Dr. Hodgson that the message has been received. 
The part of Mrs. Piper’s consciousness which is performing 
such feats is behaving suspiciously like a "soul”! 

I will, however, refrain i'rom citing as evidence loi- 
survival any cases of concordant automatisms in which 
the contents ol the cii/Terent scripts arc practically the .same. 

lJul there is another type of cross-correspondence which, 
if the fads arc admitted, definitely eliminates telepathy. 

I refer to those cases where a particular discarnatc per¬ 
sonality, or group of personalities, claims to be anxious to 
establish its continued identity, for which purpose an 

ingenious scheme of cross-correspondences seems to have 
been devised. 

Several mediums have been impressed to write meaning¬ 
less words or phrases. When, however, the scripts ol' the 
different mediums have been compared, each script has 
been seen to be part of an intelligible whole. Obviously, 

' S.P ./?, Proceedingsf voK xx, pp* 213*17, 

P 
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therefore, telepathy cannot account for such a result. Each 
medium had a different fragment of a single whole, and 
that whole was not apparent until the fragments had been 
joined together by the investigators. 

Cross-correspondence of this complicated nature came 
under the notice of the English S.P.R.* only after the deaths 
of such notable psychic researchers as F. W. H. Myers, 
Ricliard Hodgson, Hcniy Sidgwick, A. VV. Verrall, Professor 
Butcher and some others, all scholars of high attainments 
and members of the S.P.R. 

The whole subject of cross-correspondence now fills 
several volumes of the S.P.R. Proceedings^ and it is quite 
impracticable to attempt a summary. In fact; to summarize 
most of the cases is to destroy their evidential value. There 
is therefore no alternative except to refer the reader to 
the records themselves. 

I must, however, give some indication of the type of 
evidence provided by these cross-correspondences, so 1 
shall very briefly give the salient points of the “Ear of 
Dionysius” case, as related by the Right Hon. Gerald W. 
Balfour in a paper read at a meeting of the S.P.R.: ^ 

The Ear of Dionysius Case .—This paper discusses the 
evidence for survival which is provided by a number of 
scripts of the automatists, Mesdames Verrall and Willett. 

The phrase “Dionysius car the lobe” ® appeared first in 
Mrs. Willett’s script on August 26th, 1910. The phrase 

• S.P.R. Prouedings, vols. xx.-xxvii. and vol. xxix. 

• Ibid., vol. xxix. pp. 197-243. 

• The Ear of Dionysius is a kind of grotto in the rock at Syracuse. It opens 
into one of the stone quarries whicli served as a place of captivity for the 
Athenian prisoners captured by tl»e Syracusans. The quarries were also 
used as prisons by the elder Dionysius, Tyrant of Syracuse. The grotto has 
the acoustic properties of a whispering gallery, and Uie Tyrant is supposed 
to have been able to remain unseen, and to overhear the conversations of 
his prisoners, hence the phrase, “ The Ear of Dionysius ” ; the grotto also 
had some resemblance to the interior of a donkey’s ear. 
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was meaningless to the automalist. No further relcrence 
to the Ear of Dionysius occurred in any Willett script until 
more than three years later, viz. January loth, ini, 
when, m the presence of Sir Oliver Lodge, a long automatic 
script was produced by Mrs. Willett, in the midst of which 
occurred several recondite classical allusions, supposed to 
refer to the “Ear of Dionysius.” 

On February 28th, 1914, a statement occurred in Mrs 

Willett’s script which made it clear that these ob.scure 

references related to an experiment which was bcin,^^ made. 

1 he script read : ‘'Some confusion may appear in the matter 

transmuted, but there is now being started an c.xperimcnt 

not a new experiment, but a new subject, and not exactly 

that but a new line which joins with a subject already got 
through. ...” ^ ^ 

This is followed by further classical references, presumably 
to the Ear of Dionysius, and then occurs the following 
clear statement ol what is being attempted : ‘‘Enough for 
this lime. There is sense in that which has been got through 
some disentanglement is needed. A Literary Association 
ol Ideas pointing to the induence of two discarnate minds ” 

Ehese “two discarnate minds” claimed to be Profc-ssor 

H. Butcher and Dr. A. W. Verrall. Mrs. Willett it 
should be mentioned, was not a classical scholar. Furtiier 
scripts continued to unfold a complicated literaiw puzzle 
even trained seholars being baflled, ai well they might be 
with such obscure references as, “The one ear was to be 
joined to the one eye,” and hints that, “The Ear of 
Dtonysius” was associated with the following iiuzzling 

The stone quarries of Syracuse in which prisoners were 
confined; the story of Polyphemus and Ulysses; the stoiw 
of Acis and Galatea; jealousy; music and the sound of a 
musical instrument; something to be found in Aristotle’s 

Poeltcs-, satire. What, indeed, was to be madeoftliisjumble? 
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The clue wa-s eventually given through the script of 
another automatist, viz. Mrs. Vcrrall, who at the time 
knew nothing of the Willett scripts. The half-word 
"Philox" was given, and indicated the name of the Greek 
poet, Philoxcnus. Tliis poet was closely as.sociated with 
Dionysius. The story of Philoxenus made all the allusions 
in the scripts clear,* and the references to Aristotle’s Poetics 
were also found to link up with this stor>'. Here, then, we 
iiave an ingenious scries of cross-correspondences which are 
supposed to represent the attempt of the late Professors, 
Verrall and Butcher, assisted by other members of a group 
of scholars on ‘‘the other side,” to establish their survival of 
bodily death. 

Arc we justified in accepting a discarnate origin for these 
scrijits? i.ord Balfour, who has studied the evidence with 
meticulous care, definitely concludes that the evidence 
strongly pciints to the scripts having originated from the 
discarnate personalities alleged. 

Certainly the knowledge in these scripts was not acquired 
normally by Mrs. Willett. Mrs. Willett is too well known 
and respected for it to be other than ludicrous to suppose 
she concocted this puzzle in order to deceive—and of course 
Mrs. Vcrrall would have been implicated too. 

Nor is it plausible to suppose the automatists had acquired 
the knowledge but forgotten it, thus accounting for the 
scripts as an emergence from the subconscious. 

There is no single source from which all the references 
could have been obtained, and Mrs. Willett definitely 
professes ignorance of practically all of them. 

‘ Philoxcnus was a friend of Dionysius the Elder. This friendship was 
broken cilher by frank criticism of die tragedies of the Tyrant, or in con¬ 
sequence of his passion for Galatea, a beautiful flule-playcr who was mistress 
of Dionysius. He was imprisoned in the quarries, but revenged himself on 
Dionysius by composing a satirical poem based on the love of the Cyclops 
Polyphemus, for the nymph, Galatea, who was also in love with Acis, a 
shepherd of Sicily. This was a satire on the love of Dionysius for the flute- 
player. 
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Mrs. Vcrrall, however, is a classical scholar, and we have 
to take into account the possibility that at some time or 
other the classical references might have come under her 
notice. Mrs. Vcrrall herself disclaims any knowledge of 
Philoxenus or his poem until she looked up the subject 
after the appearance of the word “Philox” in her script. 
But had she known and forgotten? 

The main scripts, however, came through Mrs. Willett, 

and the investigators are satisfied that she had neither 

knowledge of, nor interest in, the classical subjects under 
discussion. 

So, if we arc to assume that the scripts originated in 
some living mind—conscious or unconscious -then we could 
argue that the knowledge leaked, ;ls it were, from the sub¬ 
conscious mind of Mrs. Vcrrall to that of Mrs. Willett. 
Why, we may ask, if the scripts arc postulated as the 
product of Mrs. VcrralTs subcon.sciousness, did not the 
scripts come entirely through her own automatism? Mrs. 
Vcrrall is an accomplished automatist, and there seems to be 
no reason why her subconsciousness should “leak” its 
contents through the organism of another medium, viz. 
that of Mrs. Willett. But this is not all we must assume. 

We also must account for the design and purpose in the 
scripts. 

So wc have to take the further step and credit Mrs. 
Vcrrall’s subconscious mind with elaborating this literary 
puzzle, or alternatively, wc might even go to the length 
of arguing that .should the contents of Mrs. V^crrall’s sub¬ 
conscious mind not prove adequate, then Mrs. Willett 
might have been influenced tcicpalhically by the minds of 
any living persons who between them possessed the requisite 
knowledge. That is to say, Mrs. Willett’s subconsciousness 
IS assumed to be able to collect from a variety of sources, 
the relevant details, and construct them into this ingenious 
design with its evidence of purpose! We may well gasp 
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at the audacity of the assumptions involved in these 
theories! 

The spiritist hypothesis does present serious difiicuUies 
to some minds, but the alternatives as applied to this case 
would, I think, drive a thorough-going materialist nearly 
crazy. 

Cross-correspondences with the Medium '’‘‘Margery.'* —Those 
who have studied the accounts of this mediumship in 
tlic Journals and Proceedings of the A.S.P.R. will have 
become familiar with the very human, witty and lively 
“spirit'’ who purports to be “Margery’s” discarnatc 
l)rothcr, Waller S. Stinson. 

"Walter” displays keen intelligence and appreciates the 
necessity for scientific evidence. He therefore initiates 
many experiments of his own, and makes valuable sugges¬ 
tions for improving the technique and evidential value 
of tests and experiments suggested by others. In other 
words, “Walter” behaves precisely as we should expect an 
independent entity to do. Is this independence illusory, 
or arc we to suppose that “Waller” is only a secondary 
personality of the medium “Margery”? 

During the years 1927 and 1928 a series of cross- 
correspondence tests was made which revealed “Walter’s” 
capacity to influence several mediums simultaneously with 
the same message, and, still more evidentially, to transmit 
part of a message to one medium and portions to other 
mediums.^ 

The experimenters took the strictest precautions to safe¬ 
guard the experiments against any charge of possible fraud, 
or even unwitting leakage of information. 

^ The complete series of tests has been reprinted from the A.S.P.R. Journal 
and published in a separate volume together with some thumb-print experi¬ 
ments. The title of the volume is The Thumb-print and Cross-correspondence 
Experiments made tvith the Medium "Margery" during 1927 <2n</ 1928. Myaccounts 
of these phenomena have been taken from this volume. 
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The general procedure was as follows: 

A number of cards were prepared with drawings of 
geometrical and other objects, and the sheets of a daily 
calendar, numbered, of course, with the days of the month, 
viz. I to 31, were shuffled to break their order. These 
were put into a box and taken into the seance-room, which 
was in absolute darkness. Tlic intention was that “Walter” 
should, by means of a materialized limb, select from the 
box a certain number or card on which was a geometrical 
drawing, and transmit the subject-matter to “Margery” 

and other mediums. These experiments were brilliantly 
successful. 

Take experiment No. 10, for example. This seance was 
held at Dr. Crandon’s home. Lime Street, Boston, on 
February I7tli, 1928. lourtccn people were prc.scnt, in¬ 
cluding the medium, “Margery.” New sets of calendar 
pages and cards were brought to the scancc-room. The 
calendar-sheets and cards were shuffled and placed in a 
box, which wiis kept in the custody of one of the sitters 
(Miss Silsbcc) until “Walter” requested that it should be 
placed on the seance-room table, and after “Walter” had 
selected the cards he wanted, Miss Silsbee again resumed 

custody of the box. The scancc-room, be it remembered, 
was in total darkness. 

The seance closed at 9.40 p.m. and the party adjourned 
to another room. 

It now remained to be seen whether “Walter” could 
succeed in transmitting the contents of the cards, which, 
presumably, he liad selected from the box. 

For the purpose of this experiment two other mediums 
were co-operating, viz. George Valiantinc in New York 
and Dr, Henry Hardwickc at Niagara Falls. At 10.5 

Margery wrote automatically two lines, the first being 
“iiX2=” and the second, “to kick a dead.” 

The incompleteness of the above lines is obvious, and for 
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the experiment to be successful, the other mediums should 
comjjlcle the lines. 

At the New York seance, held simultaneously with the 
one in Boston, between 9.57 and 9.59, Valianline wrote, 
“2—No one ever stops to—Walter.” 

At the Niagara Falls seance, Dr. Hardwickc went into 
trance at 9.50. He picked up a pencil and wrote rapidly 
and accurately on two pieces of paper in the centre of the 
table. On one sheet in the bottom left-hand corner he 
wrote O,” and in the top right-hand corner ”S E 2,” 
w’hile on the other sheet he wrote a single R : the substance 
of this being, of course, “horse” and the figure “ 2.” 

Tlie box containing the cards was opened at Lime Street 
at 10.38, when it was found that the number ii was on 
top of the collection of number-sheets and cards. Next 
came a card on which was the letter X, and under this the 
calendar-sheet with the number 2. Those two numbers 
were the only ones torn from the calendar-pad. It will 
be seen, therefore, that “Walter” had contrived a neat test 
by influencing “Margery" to write “11x2 = ,” giving the 
answer 22 in two parts, viz. one figure “2” to Hardwicke 
and the other to Valiantine. In addition, he split up 
between the three mediums the sentence, “No one ever 
stops to kick a dead horse.” 

In the effort to reach evidential perfection, it was decided 
to attempt to get results in the scancc-room, but with 
“Margery” excluded, the idea apparently being that the 
seance-room itself might contain sufficient “stored energy” 
or whatever it is that enables these phenomena to 
occur. 

“Walter” himself had, at a previous seance, promised 
to make an attempt to obtain results without “Margery’s” 
presence. This promise was redeemed on February 25th, 
1928, and the test w as entirely successful. Again, on 
March 3rd, a mediumless sitting was held. (Experiment 
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No. 15.) There were four groups concerned in this 
experiment : 

1. At 10 Lime Street, Boston, with no medium. 

2. At 70 Chestnut Street, Boston, with “Margery” 

present. 

3. In New York, with \\'iliantine as meditun. 

4. At Niagara Falls, with Ilardwickc as medium. 

Tlic procedure was as follows: 

A new collection of cards was prepared. First the blank 
cards were impressed with the thumb-prints of Captain X, 
one of the sitters—so making substitution of the cards 
impossible. Then different individuals on the staff of 
Captain X each pasted an advertisement on a single card. 
Tile various clerks did not know the purpose for whicli the 
cards were wanted. The cards were put into a box at the 
head-clerk’s office, and not looked at by him, but delivered, 
sealed, to Captain X. Ever>' precaution was taken to 
guard the box throughout the experiment. The following 
persons as.scmblcd at 9 p.m. in the seancc-rooni at 10 Lime 
Street, Boston; Captain X, Mr. J. H. Brown, Mr. Dudley, 
Mrs. Richardson, Mr. A. R. Crawford (Chicago University)* 
Dr. E. VV. Brown, no medium being present. The lights 
were turned out. At 9.10 Mr. Brown shook the box to 
mix the cards, and rcmo\cd the cover, and Captain X, in 
the dark, drew one card. This he held in his fingers for a 
few seconds, and then passed it to Mr. Crawford, who held 
it edge upwards and, while doing so, reported that his hand 
felt icy cold, and that he had a pain in his chest and felt 
slightly diz/y. Mr. Crawford then put the card into his 
ease, which had a snap fastener, and placed the case in an 
inside pocket. At 9.15 all present heard five raps. The 
circle was broken at 10 p.m. and the members waited in 
another room for reports from the other groups. 

Margery, at Chestnut Street, in the presence of twelve 
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people, at 9.37 roughly sketched a rectilinear figure and 
some cigarettes—three lighted and four unlit. Also she 
wrote the following: 

“Ha ha, the joke is on . . (a reference to Captain X, 
deleted to avoid his identification), “one of the letters has 
fallen ofl' the word.” On a second page she wrote three 
times the letters “ E L ” very large, together with the 
sentence: “And I have found what I walked for.” She then 
continued writing as follows: ^ . Ask your friends why 

they mix the animals. A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet. Ha ha, it is as he said: the glue is bad. 
Hello and Good-bye. You will find the missing letter in 
the box. Atla boy W. S. S.” 

At 9.20 at Niagara Falls, Dr. Hardwicke, in trance, 
wrote “M” in the centre of a sheet of paper. 

At 9.30, out of trance, he reported, “Seeing a moving 
camel similar to those on the cigarette packages.” 

At 9.^5 Valiantinc in New York began to draw a package 
of cigarettes with two sticking out, and the letters “ C A ”: 
underneath were the words, “I have walked.” 

All these references were made clear by inspection of the 
card drawn at random from a box in the dark at the Lime 
Street seance. This card was found to be a coloured 
advertisement representing a box of Camel Cigarettes. Out 
of the top of the package three cigarettes are shown pro¬ 
truding. Also, on the top portion of the card was pasted 
a picture of a small cat, justifying “Walter’s” remark as to 
mixing the animals, and on the bottom left-hand corner 
was a single piece of paper with the letters “C A.” The 
space between the C and A had glue marks on it as though 
something had been pasted on, but had fallen off. The 
missing letter “T” Wcis found in the box as “Walter” said 

‘ The portion deleted is a reference to the sprained ankle of one of Uie 
sitters. It is not strictly part of the cross-correspondence test, although the 
subject was also mentioned at the Hardwicke s6ance. 
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it would be. The card also bore on one side the thumb¬ 
print of Captain X, thereby showing there had been no 
substitution. 

The results of this test were practically perfect. 

How, we may ask, did the contents of a card, drawn at 
random in tlic dark and therefore unknown to any living 
person, become known within a few minutes to three 
distinct groups of people widely separated in space? 

Remember also that the card on which was the subject- 
matter of the test was in a pitch-dark seance-room without 
the presence of a medium. ‘\Marger)s” the medium, 
was at another house. If, therefore, “Walter'’ is only a 
secondary personality of ” Marger)','’ we are forced into the 
ridiculous position of supposing that a secondary personality 
can detach itself from the physical organism of the person 
to whom it belongs, and manifest its presence at a distance 
—note the five raps representing, presumably, the five letters 
in the word Camel—and become possessed supernormally 
of information which it transmitted to three diflerent 
mediums, one 240 miles and another 500 miles from the 
Lime Street seance-room in Boston! 

We cannot invoke telepathy as an c.xplanation. Of 
course, one person knew the contents of the card, viz. the 
clerk who pasted on the advertisement ; but no one could 
know which card would be drawn, and, when drawn, no 
one by normal means could know what was on it. Also, 
no one in the world could possibly be aware that a letter 
had fallen off, presumably while the cards were being 
shaken in the box. Yet “Walter” knew, and communicated 
this fact, as above related. 


I think the most reasonable ex 
cna is that they were produced 


“Walter.” 


planation of these phenom- 
by the independent entity, 


Let the reader apply for himself all the possible alternative 
theories to these cross-correspondences, and it will become 
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apparent to him how ludicrously strained they require 
to be. 

Suppose, for instance, we theorize along the lines of 
cryptesthesia or clair\’oyance. We should then have to 
assume that one or more of the sitters at the mediumlcss 
sitting, unknown to themselves, possessed clairvoyant powers 
enabling them to perceive, in the dark, the subject-matter 
of the card, and to transmit this tclcpathically to three 
different recipients. 

Also, one or more of these otherwise normal sitters 
developed on this occasion telekinetic power to sound five 
raps representing the five letters of the word “Camel.” 

This remarkable feat, of course, is performed entirely 
independently of their conscious minds. It is therefore 
their subconscious minds which must be supposed to be 
responsible for the extraordinary phenomenon. 

In other words, in order to avoid admitting the in¬ 
dependence of “Walter,” we have virtually to grant an 
equal degree of independence to the subconsciousness of 
one or more of the Lime Street sitters! These words, 
clairvoyance, cr>'ptcsthesia, etc., are after all only descriptive, 
but the powers which they describe imply a psychic in¬ 
dependence of the physical organism, indistinguishable from 
that postulated in the spiritist theory. 

1 have not thought it necessary' to discuss the possibility 
of deliberate fraud on the part of the participants in these 
tests. 

There were over sixty witnesses of this series of tests, and 
if fraud occurred it certainly must have been deliberate 
fraud among some of these reputable people. Those who 
feel driven to such scepticism must advance strong evidence 
of collusion, which I do not believe to exist.^ 


^ These cross-correspondences have been critically reviewed by Mr. 
Besterman in vol. xxxviii. Proc. S.P.R., pp. 399 et seq. He does not advance 
any facts which affect the validity of the experiments. His criticisms are 
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Somf Reaction Tests .—As is well known, tlierc arc several 
methods of personality testing. The most common is that 
in which a scries of words is given to a person, who responds 
to each word as it is given with the words or phrases which 
occur to him on the spur of the moment. The limc- 
inteiA’als are noted between stimulus-words and responses, 
and these, together with the nature of the resjjonses, enable 
a competent psychologist to draw valuable conclusions 
regarding conflicts, complexes and so on. But it is the 
capacity of this method to test personal identity which 
concerns us here. 

For those unfamiliar with these psycho-analytic pro¬ 
cedures, I should explain that no two people will respond 
in the same way to a test of, say, one hundred stimulus 
words. 

We all have distinct a.ssociations with many words. For 
instance, I might respond to the wwd “fur” with “bleeding” 
owing to the fact that I was strongly impressed by an 
account of vicious cruelty on the part of some trappers who 
skinned animals before they were properly dead. Another 
person, however, might respond with some such normal 
association as warm, soft, animal, etc. 

A great number of these responses have no special 
significance for the psychologist, but out of a comprehensive 
list there are usually a number of highly significant replies. 
There are raw places, as it were, in most ofour psychological 
make-ups which quiver when touched by the appropriate 
stimulus-word, and of course there are strong emotional 
associations of a pleasurable nature. 

So each individual acquires innumerable associations 
which arc unique to his own personality. Some of these 
emotional states are not normally available to the conscious 

mainly levelled ai Uie procedure followed. Mr. Bligh Bond replies to these 
criiicums in vol. xxiv. No. ii. Psjxhic Rtuauhy pp. 507 ti stq. Sec also furilier 
“Margery” Cross-correspondences between groups in Boston and Venice, 
A.S.P.R. Jourmt, vol. xxiv. No. 5. 
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mind, yet a psychological test will often reveal their existence, 
and demonstrate that though forgotten or repressed they 
are potent. 

In short, the stimulus-words in a test such as we arc 
considering, act as a scries of psychological prods which 
awaken reactions typical of, and peculiar to, the person 
being examined. 

In addition to noting response-words and reaction-times, 
it is usual to connect the subject with a galvanometer. 

The principle of the galvanometer is based on the fact 
that a weak electric current, if passed through the human 
body, varies proportionately to the emotional reactions of 
the subject being tested. If a strong emotion is aroused, 
more current passes through the body and vice versa. 
The galvanometer is an instrument for measuring these 
variations. 

It is important to note that the emotional reactions 
registered by the galvanometer arc not under voluntary 
control. No amount of conscious effort or simulation can 
inhibit strong emotions being registered by the machine. 
When, therefore, the list of stimulus-words is read to a 
subject who is connected with a galvanometer, we have 
an instrumental check which can be compared with the 
verbal responses and timc-inteiA'als. 

It is clear, therefore, that a combined test of this character 
will enable us to chart the reactions of an individual, and 
that no two individuals will produce the same graph. 

The reader will perceive that in a personality test of 
this type wc have a most valuable method of establishing 
whether what purports to be a communicating entity is, in 
fact, the independent personality it claims to be, or is only 
a part of the medium’s own consciousness. 

Now it is precisely this test which has been carried out 
by the American Psychical Institute.* 

» Bulletin /, an instrumental Test of the Independence of a “ Spirit Control.” 
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The subject of this series of tests was the medium Mrs. 
Eileen Garrett. The purpose of the tests was to discover 
whether or not the personalities who manifested through 
Mrs. Garrett when she was in trance were independent 
entities, particularly in the case of Mrs. Garrett's ‘'spirit 
control” or “guide,” “Uvani.” 

First, Mrs. Garrett’s normal reactions were charted. 
Then she passed into trance, and other personalities mani¬ 
fested, notably “Uvani.” “Uvani’s” co-operation was 
solicited, and the stimulus-words were given to liim, and 
his responses noted, together with tlic deflections of tlic 
galvanometer, the theory being that if “Uvani” were a 
separate personality actually using the physical organism 

of the medium, the galvanic deflections should be different 
from Mrs. Garrett’s. 

It should be remembered that the deep mediumistic 
trance is generally accompanied by amnesia of what occurs 
during the trance. 

All trance mediums with whom I have had sittings claim 
that their minds arc complete blanks as to what was said 
and done during the trance. We seem, while the trance 
lasts, to be speaking directly to another personality, the 
medium’s personality being thrust aside, as it were, for the 
time being. If, therefore, this amnesia be genuine, there 
will be no leakage between the two states, and the list of 
stimulus-words given to the trance personality will be 
responded to without interference from the normal con¬ 
sciousness of the medium. Nor can the medium’s sub¬ 
consciousness masquerade as a separate personality without 
detection by these tests. 

The reader should consult the report itself to gain an 
adequate idea of the value of the tests; I can only give a 
brief summary. 

The tables and graphs published in the report show 
clearly that the reactions of the normal Mrs. Garrett are 
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fundamentally different from those of the trance personality, 
“Uvani.” 

A statistical analysis also shows reliable differences be¬ 
tween the various responses. But the statistical data alone 
do not reveal the differences in their full significance. 
It is when we study the charts that we sec how differently 
Mrs. Garrett and “Uvani” respond to the same words. 
So, for instance, “the words village, salt, bird, despise, wild, 
pride, woman, etc., elicited strong reactions in ‘Uvani,’ 
and but slight ones in Mrs. Garrett; whereas sleep, ex¬ 
pensive, frog, to cook, to quarrel, to kiss, old, love, finger, 
etc., aroused strong emotions in Mrs. Garrett and cor¬ 
respondingly slight ones in ‘Uvani.* ” * 

During the second scries of sittings alone, over 2000 
reaction-words were obtained from Mrs. Garrett and the 
trance personalities, and, with the exception of thirty-two 
instances, the responses to the same stimulus-words were 
different. 

The thirty-two instances where the responses were the 
same were without significance, the replies being governed 
by general, and not personal, association of ideas, as, for 
instance, when Mrs. Garrett and a trance personality both 
responded to the stimulus-word “hay** with “harvest.** 
This, of course, docs not indicate the same mentality. It 
must be remembered that out of a long list of words only 
a few will be key-words of psychological importance. 

Although the main experiments were directed to testing 
the independence of “Uvani,” there were occasions when 
other personalities manifested, and when these personalities 
claimed to be relatives of a sitter, the opportunity obviously 
presented itself to make a special test. For instance, the 
standard fist of words was given to a certain trance- 
personality claiming to be Mr. Sweet, Mrs. Carrington’s 
deceased father. The responses of the soi-disant Mr. Sweet 

* Bulletin /, p. 39, American Psychical Institute. 
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were strikingly different from those of the normal Mrs. 

Garrett. They were, in fact, extremely characteristic of the 
late Mr. Sweet. 

When other entities purported to be communicating, the 
responses received were often most unexpected, and ap¬ 
parently had no connection with the stimulus-word given. 
Yet, when later the communicator was asked to explain 
why .such a peculiar response was made, in nearly every 
case a reasonable association of ideas was shown to exist, 
and, what is of chief importance, the replies were dmrac- 
Urutic of the personalities they dabmd to be. Vet, remember, 
these personalities were quite unknown to the medium as 
she had never met any of them when alive. Mr. Hei eward 
Carrington in commenting on these facts, says: “I ciiallenge 
any psychiatrist to produce a case in which such replies 
have been obtained or can be obuined from any normal 

individual or in any pathological (multiple personality) 
case in c.xistence.’* * c j, 


As far as I am aware, these are the only experiments of 
this type on record, but it is a most interesting line of 
research, and it seems possible to obtain by this method 
pomivc proof of the independence of the trance-personalities. 

Wo doubt many more experiments ivill be made, but the 
results so far obtained justify the foUowing general con¬ 
clusion of Mr. Hereward Carrington; “. . . Our experi- 

mediodr'^d'h '’y '^‘bormory 

re ^ T V ^ totr, the nuntal independence of a 

so-called spml control; separate and apart from t!^ consciojor 
subconscious mind of the medium." [Italics hU ] 

hiile'if “““ “ individual submitting 

loT f “ i‘ 'vere, his psycho- 

ogical signature. How, then, came it about that through 

* liulUiin /, p, 48. 
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the single physical organism of the mcclium a number of 
entirely different sets of responses were obtained? Responses, 
too, which were typical of people entirely unknown to the 
medium! VVe can dismiss as fantastic any notion oi con¬ 
scious fraud, and subconscious fraud has no relevance in 
these tests because the tests themselves arc designed to 
disco\’cr whether or not the personalities which manifest 
are subconscious dramatizations or independent entities. 

If they had been co-consciousnesses of the medium, the 
tests would have revealed the fact. In all pathological 
cases of multiple personality there is a certain amount of 
leakage between the various scK'cs. One has only to probe 
to the deeper layers of the subconsciousness to find the 
common basis in which the diverse aspects inhere. 

Repressed mental states, though obliterated from the 
conscious mind, yet exist, and il it were merely these 
manifesting in the guise of diverse personalities, then the 
responses to the test-stimuli would show a suspicious 
similarity. 

1 have concentrated on the reaction tests, but it should 
be mentioned that supernormal knowledge was also shown 
by the trance-personalities. Also let it be noted that in 
this, as in so many other cases of mediumship, the display 
of suj^ernormal knowledge occurred most frequently by 
means of the presence of what is termed the “spirit control.” 
To enlarge on this point would take me beyond the limits 
of this heading. The fact, however, is significant, and, 
combined with the individual reactions this particular 
“spirit control” has been proved to possess, I think we can 
without exaggeration claim that we have a series of 
challenging facts which arc most simply and intelligibly 
interpreted by the postulate of a psychical principle in¬ 
dependent of the physical organism. 


Conclusion .—It would be easy to enlarge this chapter into 
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a volume, or even many volumes. The few eases I have 
so briefly outlined arc meant merely to represent types of 
evidence which may be cited. The plan of this book re¬ 
quires that I should review as wide a field as possible. 
The facts in this chapter arc not only important in them¬ 
selves, but form a climax to all the preceding chapters. 
Can we now say that sundval has been j)ro\cd? The 
answer to this question depends on (i) whether we admit 
the evidence and, the facts being admitted, {2) whether 
survival is the only explanation of the facts. 

It should be remembered that absolute proof is practically 
unattainable. Even in physical science we have usually 
to be content with the highly probable. This will be clear 
from what has been said in Chapter I. It is impossible to 
prove absolutely that the moon exists. The senses arc 
fallible, and our whole description of the plienomenon we 
call the moon may be wrong. Some philosophers ad\'ancc 
cogent arguments agtvinst the whole concejjtion of an 
external universe. In the interpretation of even the most 
obvious of phenomena, .so much depends on our philo- 
sophital background. Of course, the facts themselves may 
be admitted by cvcr>onc, but .sooner or later we need to 
interpret facts, and then arise the numerous philosophies 
and theories. It is hardly possible ever to supjdy absolute 
proof of any of these theories, though many of them arc so 
highly probable that the workaday world of science accepts 
them as proved. The law of gravitation, Ibr instance, is 
only a theory to account for the behaviour of physical 
objects under certain given circumstances. The facts, of 
course, remain facts, no matter what theory is adopted to 
account for them, but what we call the law of gravitation 
might be replaced by a different theory, as indeed seems 
likely if Einstein’s mathematical theories arc found on the 
whole to be more satisfactory than those of Newton. If in 
the realm of physical science we have to be content with 
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the highly probable, then more should not be asked of 
those who defend the theory of sun’ival. 

The facts themselves, specimens of which have been 
given in tliis chapter, aie now so widely accepted that 
much of the scepticism of fifty years ago is exposed as 
shallow and prejudiced. 

Accepting the facts as substantially accurate, we have to 
face the problem of their interpretation. 

I suggested on page 196 that proof of survival would 
have been achieved if: 

1. Distinctive marks of a deceased personality were 

revealed through a medium. 

2. Fraud of all types were impossible. 

3. All alternative hypotheses to survival were eliminated. 

The first two conditions I believe have beeh achieved in 
hundreds of cases. The last condition of proof, however, 
has not been fully satisfied, but I think wc can say that we 
have arrived at the point where survival is far and away 
the most satisfactory and the simplest explanation. So much so, 
that in many cases the rival hypotheses, though they be 
admitted as theoretical possibilities, are so far-fetched as to 
be hardly worth serious consideration. Take, for instance, 
the Chaffin Will case! ^ No one living knew of the existence 
of this Will. Then suddenly the son began to have the 
vivid dreams which told him of its existence and where¬ 
abouts. Why did these veridical dreams start? On the 
spiritist hypothesis the answer is that they were due to the 
father’s effort to communicate, for it was only the father’s 
mind which possessed knowledge of the facts. This con¬ 
clusion would seem to be inevitable. 

One other theory may still be, and has been advanced 
to account for this and similar cases. It is supposed to be 
a possibility that information may be conveyed telepathically 

^ Infra, pp. soo-i. 
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to a mind and remain latent in the snbconscionsncss of that 
mind, whence it may later manifest in the normal con¬ 
sciousness. So Mr. Chaffin before iiis death may ielepalhically 
have conveyed the information concerning his Will to his 
son. With theories of this typo ever hovering in the liack- 
ground, it will be realized how difficult it is to achieve that 
proof which smashes through all resistances. The evidence 
for subconscious latency of an idea telc|)athically conveyed 

is negligible, yet the theory is legitimate enough for tliose 
who jirefcr it. 

There are cases, of course, to which this subconscious 
latency hypothesis would not apply; for instance, certain 
haunting cases where the phantom not only communicates 
but demonstrates its presence telekinetically. But in such 
instances the survival theory might be avoided by attribu¬ 
ting the telekinetic phenomena to the living organism of 
the medium, leaving the supernormal mental phenomena 
to be explained by cryptesthesia or clairvoyance—if the use 
of these words can be considered an explanation. So we 
might go through case after case, and it is doubtful whether 
any case could be cited where the logical chain is so perfect 
as to rule out every one of the many ingenious theories 
supposed to render survival unnecessary. But what does 
impress one is that the rival theories become more and 
more improbable as the evidence accumulates! This, of 
course, is my own personal view, and when it comes to 
c-ttimating probabilities, one’s judgment is largely governed 
by one’s philosophical background, temperament and 
general experience. An uncomi)romising Behaviourist, for 
instance, would accept almost any hypothesis in preference 
to survival, whereas a man to whom Bergson’s philosophy 
was congenial would be able to accept survival without 
disturbance of his general outlook, and would therefore not 

feci it necessary to strain any alternative theory to almost 
absurd limits. 
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I myself find no inherent difficulty in accepting survival, 
but at the same time wherever a rival hypothesis can in 
my opinion explain the facts, I am prepared to give it full 
marks, leaving the survival-theory to compete with it 2is 
best it may. But the competition of these alternative 
theories savours somewhat t)f tlie spurious, inasmuch as they 
share with the survival theory the same postulate, namely, 
that consciousness is able to function independently of the 
brain. Theoretical structures built on a common foundation 
surely arc not, strictly speaking, competitive. At any rate 
the competition is of the nature of departmental rivalries 
within a single business concern. While the metagnomic 
faculties such as telepathy and clairvoyance strikingly demon¬ 
strate the transcendence of mind, yet, as I have endeavoured 
to show through all the preceding chapters, mind even in 
its normal functionings is the primary factor, and is not 
dependent on what we call matter for its reality. 

The reader who has pursued my argument to this point 
should be almost in the position of accepting survival as a 
fact; or at any rate a possibility. When, however, it comes 
to definite proof of survival in any specific instance, then 
the subjective factor is largely the determining one. 

Dr. Hodgson was convinced of the survival of George 
Pelham by a gradual accumulation of evidence, but many 
of the fine points which eventually convinced him might 
hardly be impressive evidence to another. Absolute proof 
is, as we have seen, almost unattainable, even if we imagined 
an ideal case in which an intimate friend manifested from 
beyond the grave, say in materialized form, speaking and 
behaving in the presence of several people precisely as in 
life. Let us imagine every possible criticism to be satisfied, 
so that we are compelled to agree that a being had manifested 
from the discarnate world. The question as to whether 
or not our friend had manifested would still not be finally 
settled. We should only have proved that a being had 
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manifested, but the possibility of impersonation miglit tlien 
be raised. 

In fact, the question of impersonation is already one 
.seriously discussed, and spiritists themselves declare that 
the other world is inhabited by beings not necessarily 
human, yet capable of ma^queradillg in the guise of our 
friend.s. I agree that most j)coplc having advanced to the 
po.sition of accepting the existence of a spiritual world 
would find survival a logical next step, but the fact remains 
that this next step need not be taken. I should also mention 
Dr. IJroad’s theory of a psycliic factor.' Dr. Broad concedes 
tliat the evidence compels us to accept some form of survival, 
and advances the theory of the survival of a psychic factor, 
which manifests as a complete personality only in con¬ 
junction with the material organism of a medium. This 
theory is ingenious, and probably a strict interpretation of 
most of the evidence docs not require us to go much further 
than it takes us. But there arc cases where the “psychic 
factor” displays so much initiative and dynamic force as to 
make us feel that having gone so far as to admit the sundval 
of a psychic factor, we might as well call it the personality. 

In fad this theory, in common with all theories which 
imply the survival of a “something” after the death of the 
physical organism, seems to me to put the cart before the 
horse. In my view the psychic nature precedes the physical,, 
and indeed is never fully revealed in the brain consciousness. 
1 he experience of those who have acquired or possess 
naturally the capacity for retaining consciousness while in 
trance states, strongly supports the conception that our real 
being is rooted deeply beyond the space and time of the 
sense-world. Even, therefore, while manifesting through a 
physical organism, our psychic natures possess a degree of 
independence not suspected by the ordinary person to 

* C. D. Broad, M.A., Litl.D., The Mind and Its Place in jVa/ure, chap. xi. 
PP- 487-55 n 
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whom the sense-life appears to be the only reality. The 
exercise of the metagnomic faculties indicates this transcen- 
iclencc of physical limitations. Experiences such as those 
of Muldoon and others show how real the trance conscious- 
! ness may become. And there arc even eases which strongly 
i supjjort the view that our personal consciousness possesses 
sufTicicnl independence to manifest through another physical 
organism without our being aware of the fact^ as, for instance, 
in the Gordon Davis ease, where an entity giving the name 
“Gordon Davis'’ communicated through the direct-voice 
medium, Mrs. Blanch Cooper. Gordon Davis gave correct 
details of his life which were unknown to the medium or 
sitters. He also described the details of what purported 
to be his house. It was assumed Gordon Davis was dead. 
But a year later, Gordon Davis was discovered alive and 
well! 

The house described was not that of Gordon Davis at 
the lime of the communication, but one he occupied a 
year later.^ 

I repeat, therefore, that in my opinion the facts of psychic 
research, together with the legitimate inferences from the 
facts of many branches of science which 1 have endeavoured 
to review in previous chapters, make it necessary to con¬ 
clude that the physical universe is an expression of an 
Mnward psychical principle. To speak, therefore, of this 
psychical principle surviving a particular mechanism is 
tantamount to saying that the root of a tree survives the 
disintegration of the leaves! In my next chapter I will 
discuss some of the more philosophic aspects of the subject, 
but in concluding this chapter I do strongly suggest that 
the Spiritist hypothesis must be treated with great respect. 

* S.P.R. Proceedings, vol. xxxv. pp. 561-89. See also, for another instance, 
the ease of apparent communication tlirough a medium by a person alive 
but suffering from senile dementia. Reported by Dr. ScMUcr, 
vol. xxi. pp. 87 el seq. 
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Even to adopt it pragmatically would, I believe, greatly 
assist research. That is to say, let us assume provisionally 
that in certain cases it is a deceased personality that is 
communicating. Let us then on this assumption begin to 
investigate the conditions of communication. It may be 
found that much of the vagueness, triviality and lack of 
evidential value in many communications arc due to tlic 
conditions of the communications, and as these conditions 
are improved the \agueness and triviality may give place 
to impressive evidence. In other words, by developing a 
technique of communication we might assist in forming a 
bridge between one state of consciousness and another. 
Assuming the existence of personalities wishing to com¬ 
municate, it is certain that such communications arc beset 
with enormous difficulties. Spiritist literature is full of 
accounts of these difficulties. I suggest that we should pay 

attention to these accounts and use them at least as working 
hypotheses. 

Finally, to those who find any theory of survival difficult 
because of the current vague notion.s of the soul being a 
sort of disembodied “name” or “breath,” I would say 
that there is no theoretical reason to suppose that the 
physical body is our only form. There arc, on the contrar)', 
many facts which support the view that our psychic being 
expresses itself in matter of many degrees of subtlety. The 
chapters on phantasms and materializations will at least 
check any hasty generalization which dogmatically asserts 
that the matter perceived by our five senses is the limit of 
material reality. It is both conceivable and reasonable to 
suppose that we shall find ourselves after death in a body 
just as real, apparently, as is this physical one. Body, 
after all, is only a concept of consciousness, and if con¬ 
sciousness persists, its forms will surely be commensurate 
with its needs. 

Although the limits of a single chapter arc obviously 
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inadequate for such a subject, yet I trust what I have said 
will be sufficient to indicate the strength of the evidence 
for the independence of a psychical principle, and to show 
that the intuitive conviction of the majority of human 
beings, that death is not the end of human experience, is 
supported by a body of facts so numerous and well 
authenticated that by sheer weight of testimony they are 
forcing themselves upon the attention of even the most 
obdurate opponents. 



Chapter X\' 


REINCARNATION AND SOME PHILOSOPHIC 

REFLECTIONS 

All througli the preceding chapters we have l>ccn aware 
that for the final explanation of e\'er^' phenomenon we 
have considered, it has become necessary to postulate a 
background of consciousness. 

Science, as sucli, is not concerned with ultimates, and 
therefore tends to make of its devotees specialists with 
limited vision. Tlicre is an urgent need in most men to 
strive to grasp something of the meaning of the universe 
in which wc find ourselves, yet the histor>' of philosophy 
shows that we cannot look to any particular philosopher 
or philosophy to present us w'ith a ready-made solution to 
the problem of the universe. These at best provide only 
a stimulus for our own thinking, and each of us, even with 
the humblest of mental eciuipmenl, has at some time or 
other to adopt some formula, some generalization which 
helps to remove the sense of bewilderment in the presence 
of life’s complexities. 

1 venture, therefore, to present a view of life which 
follows logically from the previous chapters. It is one 
which gives meaning to our personal lives, and at least a 
glimpse of a purpose inherent in the universe. 

This view can be stated very briefly. Reality is of the 
nature of Life. There is no duality of Life and dcadness, 
but only one of Life and Form—forms being themselves 
modes of Life’s manifestation. One type of life-form^ 
provides a vehicle for another. For instance, our bodies 
serve as vehicles for our minds. 


261 
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The essence of what we call matter is resistance, inertia, 
stability. Therefore matter is the preserver of forms and 
the enabling cause of manifestation: it is the womb of 
Nature. What wc call the deadness of matter is deceptive, 
like the appearance of solidity possessed by a column of 
water under high pressure. 

The universe is a manifestation of mind and of minds. 
The limitations wc call material forms are themselves the 
expressions of some order of mind. I conceive existence 
in form as being part of a process whereby life achieves 
self-consciousness and self-realization. So wc as human 
beings have arrived at the state of self-consciousness. We 
I arc aware of ourselves as individuals. But this individuality 
is rooted in a wider life, the apprehension of which is 
self-realization. 

This raises a question of far greater importance than 
mere survival, namely that of immortality. 

Personality and Immortality .—Even granting the existence 
of a psychical entity apart from the physical, how may wc 
know whether or not it is immortal? 

Let us first consider what we mean by immortality. 
“Dcathlessness” is of course the dictionary meaning of the 
word, but what does dcathlessness imply? Are we to suppose 
ourselves persisting for ever as personalities? We have to 
^admit that the personality is a changing, transient thing. 
Wc say “my personality/* but ought we not to say “my 
personalities,” for indeed the phases of childhood, adoles¬ 
cence, maturity and senility are surely different enough 
almost to constitute separate entities. These are, of course, 
only the normal changes of growth, but in some people the 
unstable nature of personality is revealed in dramatic 
alternations of character. 

'Personality is a complex of many factors, such as desires, 
emotions, habits and physiological conditions, particularly 
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of the endocrine glands. The multiplicity of elements 
which comprise our personalities invokes wonder. The 
millions of lives of our body cells, the diverse emotional 
strains, and the realm of the subconsciousness where 
psychological energies exercise their potent but often un¬ 
suspected influence, all represent factors of what we call 
our personality. 

^ ct this complexity is synthesized and functions as a 
unity. In spite of all changes of form from childhood to old 
age, throughout the innumerable mental and emotional 
fluctuations, one psychical condition has never changed, 
namely, our sense of selfhood. I am young; I am old; I 
am happy; I am sad; but always it is my ego wiiich persists 
as a background to all my experiences. 

Here seems to be the centre which co-ordinates and 
commands the psychological world of our personality. 
Though, considered analytically, our personality appears 
to be a conglomerate of transient elements, it always 
functions as a unity. Even in cases of split personality the 
different sections manifest as integrated and functional 
wholes with centres of selfhood. 

i This tendency of life to manifest in terms of wholes is 
universal. We witness it in chemical molecules, solar 
systems or integrated personalities, and consciously our 
X individual egos combine into social groups. 

This universal unifying tendency manifests in us human 
beings as an egoic centre. The real unity, however, is the 
universal life or absolute, and our personal egos reflect, as 
it were, the unchanging unity of the infinite, and therefore 
bear the impress of immortality. 

The purely personal aspects of our psychological make-up 
do not lift us beyond the phenomenal realm of time and 
space. As we have seen, what we call personality seems to 
be a composite and constantly changing series of psychical 
states. Also, our personal selves have meaning only in 
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terms of conditions similar to those in which we at present 
exist. That is to say, they seem to be limited and temporary 
constructions of life. 

A separate being must exist in a matrix of conditions. It 
is limited in time and space, and subject to the impact of 
other limited entities. Its immortality as a separate being 
is therefore dependent on the persistence of the concomitant 
conditions which surround and differentiate it. 

In short, immortality in separateness means immortality 
for the whole set of conditions which determine separateness. 
VVe are parts of a whole, and only as part of a whole have 
we meaning. 

This, of course, does not imply that the death of the 
physical form marks the cessation of personality. The 
power inherent in life to create forms is not necessarily 
confined to one stratum of phenomenal existence, so we 
may suppose the existence of many realms of phenomenal 
existence wherein personalities have continued meaning. 

It may occur to the reader that the conception of 
personality as constantly changing offers little satisfaction 
to those who expect to recognize in the after-death state 
those they have loved. Actually, however, recognition is 
not prevented by mere changes of appearance. We shall 
sec later that the link between personalities is deeper than 
our present sensory contacts would indicate. The final 
meaning and immortality of personality in common with 
the whole of phenomenal existence must rest on the funda¬ 
mental unity of the absolute. 

The problem of immortality is therefore the problem of 
the nature of reality. The world of time and space, of 
conditioned being and change, is not the final one. Each 
change presupposes another change, and so, backwards 
and forwards, the reasoning mind looks along the endless 
chain of events, and finally is driven to seek elsewhere for 
the raison d'etre of conditioned existence. The cause of 
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change is beyond change, and so \vc arri\e at tlic concept 
of the infinite. 

Wc may say that finite existence is the eternal attempt 
of the Infinite to define itself. 

^ , Immortality, therefore, is not a mere continuance in time, but 
^is the essential nature of being out of time. All things are 
eternal. Appearances and disappearances in time and 
space are but temporary manifestations of the infinite life 
or reality. 1 he infinite can never express itself in the finite, 
hence endless change, in terms of form. Each separate 
entity reflects this essential principle and paradox of the 
infinite within the finite. The finite endeavours to express 
infinitude by constantly changing. \Vhat cannot be 
expressed in one form may be expressed througli a suc¬ 
cession of forms. 

Wc arc immortal, therefore, because wc are part of life— 
life which is beyond time and space and therefore changeless 
and deathless. On this view all which has c.xistcd or will 
exist participates in the dcathlcssncss of the infinite life in 
which it manifests. 

Individuals arc evidence of a tendency of life to organize 
into centres of consciousness, which in turn manifest in 
appropriate forms. At all stages of evolution we have seen 
that it is a life-urge or psychic factor which is at the root of 
the organization of forms, the forms themselves being but 
temporary expressions of lifc-nccds. It is not the form 
which produces the individual, but the individual as ^ ■ 
centre ol life and consciousness, which utilizes a form. 1 

Wc may say, therefore, that our personal conscious 
selves arc but partial manifestations of a deeper self whieV 
in the ultimate analysis is life itself. 

This, perhaps, is as far as it is profitable to speculate. 

I personally am satisfied to assume that the whole contains 
the part; in other words, that individuals arc immortal 
within the plenum of infinite Life. 
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The words “whole” and “part” are of course only 
figurative descriptions of a condition beyond the grasp of 
the reasoning mind. If we can trust the mystic vision there 
is neither whole nor pai't, but only One. But it may be 
asked, if ultimate Reality is conceived in terms of a Monism, 
perhaps as undifferentiated Life or even as an incompre¬ 
hensible Unity as in the Brahman-Hindu philosophy, do 
we not deprive individuality of all fundamental meaning? 
Are we not compelled to imagine our precious individuality 
as eventually merging itself like a raindrop in the infinite 
ocean of Life? 

These questions which arc so often asked, especially 
when Eastern conceptions are under discussion, are really 
based on verbal difficulties. The main difficulty arises 
through importing our limited notions of time and space 
into regions of thought where they do not apply. 

The terms “absorption of our individuality in,” “be¬ 
coming one with the infinite,” and other phrases of similar 
import, all use spatial imageiy which should be realized as 
merely figurative expressions. 

The solution of all these problems lies in the thought 
that Reality is beyond time and space, so all our notions 
based on time and space must be paradoxical. 

It is, however, my conviction that the logical mind may 
be transcended, and a different contact made with Reality. 
We may experience that which we cannot describe. I will 
discuss the validity of mystic vision shortly. What we do 
know is that we arc functioning as self-conscious individuals, 
and I repeat that whatever the ultimate Reality may be, 
it must embrace the root of individual functioning. From 
this point of view, therefore, let us assume as an axiom 
justified by our present experience of living, and as an 
inference warranted by the facts of psychic research, that 
we exist as psychic centres independently of the phenomenal 
appearance we call our body. These psychic centres may 
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be considered as modifications of the Absolute; modes by 
which the Supreme manifests. 

We may even conceive the phenomenal universe as being 
the means whereby the Absolute achieves self-realization. 
Nor need we, in view of the suffering wliich seems .so cruel 
an accompaniment of living, draw the conclusion that the 
Supreme is achie\'ing self-realization at the expense of our 
suffering, for on the Monistic view tve are the Supreme in 
manifestation. Not only “in Him’* do we “live and move 
and have our being,” but we are “He.” And such a pan¬ 
theistic conception does not imply that “God” is nothing 
but Nature; rather must we assume a Di\ inity transcendent 
just as we know that the consciousnc.ss of the individual is 
much greater than the waking, conscious mind. 

So let us know our own deeper selves, and some have had 
experiences in the light of which nothing can shake them 
from the conviction that in their deepest natures they arc 
one with the cosmos. 


Individuality and Whatever view of Reality 

we may hold, it can only be arrived at as we function as 

individuals; and if we arc blinded by phenomena to the 

true nature of our being, it is at any rate sure that it is 

through the portal of our individuality that we come to a 
wider vision. 

The fundamental and primary fact of our experience is 
our own existence as an individual. Of this we are certain. 
All other facts arc secondary—even the existence of our 
bodies, which, after all, arc only perceived by our minds, 
and theories concerning bodies, minds and their origin 
merely represent modes of our thinking. One set of per¬ 
ceptions wc isolate and call “body,” and another set we 
consider to be “mind.” But it is mind which is the only 
reality and foundation for all our perceptions. This is a 
truism, but when one considers the absurdity of some forms 

R 
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of the behaviourist and materialistic creeds, it is as well 
to remind ourselves that we are consciousnesses spinning 
theories concerning ourselves and the universe. It is as 
minds that wc manifest and then become aware of ourselves 
as minds in bodies. 

Also, apparently we are proceeding through a phenomenal 
sequence in time and space even if it only be in the ultimate 
analysis Maya or illusion, so it is valid to inquire whether 
this phenomenal sequence entirely ceases on the death of 
the body and we become translated into the Supreme, or 
whether experiences continue with our consciousness 
functioning in non-physical forms, which preserve the 
sense of individuality. 

Tlie basic fact is that wc arc now going through a set of 
experiences in a physical form. Wc were born into these 
conditions without having had any conscious choice in the 
matter. It seems to have been a pure lottery whether wc 
should have inherited a healthy or a diseased body; whether 
our environment were one of refinement, with opportunities 
for culture, or degrading, with every obstacle to the full and 
happy life. 

Few people can obsert'e these inequalities without being 
provoked to seek some explanation, and for the religious 
person who subscribes in some form or other to a belief in 
a soul, the problem of why these souls should start their 
physical careers so variously hampered or helped should 
be acute. 

Is it a fundamental injustice at the heart of things which 
brings human beings to birth in physical forms subject to 
such vaiying fates? Or is it mere chance that one inherits 
the qualities of genius while another is an imbecile? We 
may even ask why one should be born now, rather than in 
ancient Greece, or some future Utopia. 

These questions, of course, do not arise if we are content 
with the theories of classical materialism. For the materialist 
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there arc only pliysical conditions. The bodily inheritances 
are traced back to the hereditary factors, and social in¬ 
equalities are explained by the imperfections of the economic 
system. 

The materialist who considers consciousness to be a 
product of matter obviously is not called upon to answer 
questions based on the assumption of tlic inde|)endcncc of a 
psychical principle. 

If, therefore, by chance a materialist happens to be born, 
say, crippled, and becomes embittered at his fate, he can 
metaphorically shake his fist at the chromosome structure 
of his germ-cells; but such a protest testifies to the fact that 
he is attaching value to himself as an individual and is 
chafing under a sense of injustice. Knowledge of the 
material basis of his constitution can hardly reconcile 
him, or even account for the fact that from the minute 
germ-cell a self-conscious being should arise so superior to 
his chemical origin and capable of challenging his destiny. 

How, even, could a hope for a future arise in a being solely 
composed of a temporary combination of material elements? 
y , The crippled materialist might almost wish human 
(■embryos were matured in bottles iis in Aldous Huxley’s 
fantasy, Brave Mew World. He could at least blame an 
assistant in the laboratory where his embryo was hatched. 

The religious man, however, who accepts the special 

creation of each living being by a God, is confronted by a 

dilemma more troublesome even than that of the materialist. 

Shaking ones fist at blind fate or at clumsy work in the 

embryo factory may be futile, but it docs not involve 
blasphemy. 

The religious man believes that God is omnipotent and 
good, and that by His power all beings arc created. It is 
indeed a desperate cry which escapes from him when in the 
extremity of misfortune and suffering he protests. God is 
conceived as all-good and all-powerful, and in spite of 
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centuries of theological disputation we still ask why a good 
and omnipotent God should create a universe in which 

suircring and evil arc inevitable. 

The free will of men may be held responsible, but this 

brings us again face to face with our problem of inequality. 
Men arc not equal even in their capacity for exercising what 
we call “free will.” In fact, the conditions into which some 
arc born seem designed almost to crush the human spirit. 

If, therefore, God is conceived as all-powerful yet per¬ 
mitting suffering because it is ncccssaiy as part of the 
creative process, then surely at least one phase of such a 
process is to enable the manifestation of that highest form of 
life, the intelligent and aspiring human individual. 

The religious person consequently can reconcile the 
goodness and omnipotence of a personal God only by 
recognizing that the diflicuUy is largely verbal. Omni¬ 
potence cannot mean power to do anything. If a man 
decides to play a game he must obviously abide by a set of 
rules. He cannot have a game without rules. A man is free 
mot to play a game, but once he decides to play he must limit 
'himself by the rules. 

This may be analogous to the creative process which the 
religious man conceives to be initiated by a personal God. 
According to this conception God’s goodness need not be 
called in question because the cosmic process is the means 
of our fulfilment. 

We can, therefore, along these and other lines reconcile 
even with the terms of a jejune theology the obvious suffer¬ 
ing which the process of living involves. 

But complete satisfaction in this mental exercise can only 
be obtained by keeping to general terms. We can conceive 
the necessity for suffering and struggle in the abstract. 
We can speak of the human race growing from perfection 
to perfection, and dream of a race of divine beings gloriously 
free and enlightened. But what does this future race mean 
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to US? What docs it mean to those now born to lie bed¬ 
ridden and in pain that in the future a race of perfect 
physical beings may arise? 

And how does the fact that the planet may one day be 
inhabited solely by men of sublime intelligence com[)ensatc 
those whose minds now arc cloudy and besotted? What, 

indeed, does this future race mean to you and to me as 
individuals? 


'The Relation of Individuals to II holes .—There arc those \s'ho 
consider the individual of little significance. This attitude 
finds a variety of expressions. In biological terms it might 
be stated that the race only is immortal, the individual 
being a mere carrier of the germ-cells. A political statement 
of the same idea is found in those doctrines which exalt the 
State, individuals having no other duty except to conform. 

Not only are these doctrines depressing and stultifying, 
but they arc obviously not true in the extreme form in 
which they arc so often stated. 

What is the race except a sequence of individuals? The 

State has value only as a construction to serve personal 
needs. 

The problem of the relationship of an individual to a 
whole is a fundamental one, and has to be faced in almost 
every phase of life. While it is true that the individual is 
always part of some whole, the importance of the in¬ 
dividual is not minimized thereby. 

It is therefore no solution to the problem of individual 
suffering to say that the race will benefit, or even to argue 
that we arc part of a cosmic whole and that in some mystic 
way our experiences arc pooled so that one individual's 
suffering is compensated by another’s pleasure. 

At a stage before self-consciousness manifests, a communal 
consciousness may take charge of many forms, as it appar¬ 
ently docs in animals and insects. It is not the mere 
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separateness of form which determines individuality, but 
the self-awareness of consciousness. 

Rewcaruation .—So we return to our question of what 
determines the inequality of our individual lots. 

It is in this connection that the theory of reincarnation 
is advanced as an explanation, and confronts us with the 
challenging statement that the causes of our present con¬ 
dition are within ourselves. 

Tlie environment into which we are born, our character, 
mentality, physical heritage, and even the main events of 
our lives arc not the result of chance but arc due to encrgic^, 
released from our deeper psychical selves, which have 
manifested in many previous physical bodies. What we 
have clearly to keep in mind wlien endeavouring to under¬ 
stand the theory of reincarnation is that what is meant 
by the phrase “we have lived before” is not that a person 
named, say, John Smith has lived before, but that John 
Smith is only a temporary expression of a fundamental 
and permanent psychical centre, a sort of three-dimensional 
manifestation of a four or more dimensional being. 

Our physical awareness, therefore, represents a temporary 
f. focus of our consciousness on one plane of existence. 

I It is a commonplace of modern psychology that only 
small portion of our total consciousness is available to us 
; in the normal state, and to understand the reincarnation 
theory' we have to conceive our real self to be transcendent 
I and permanent. 

Stated in this form, the theory of a reincarnating ego 
would only be another example of similar physical life 
processes. 

Our physical forms are only the periodical manifestations 
of the permanent germ-plasm. Bodies come and go, but 
the racial characteristics arc preserved in the germ-cells. 
All living forms arc, as it were, outcroppings of the 
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mysterious potencies of seeds or colls. The powers of 
life are always preserved in centres, and from these 
centres emerge long series of forms. While arguments 
based on analog>' arc dangerous and need critical 
handling, yet in discussions such as the present, one in¬ 
evitably looks around to see if a similar principle is 
obsen-able in Nature generally. 

As, therefore, the arguments ol previous chapters sup])ort 

the conception of the existence ofa psychical sclfindepcndent 

of the physical body, we need not jib at a thcor)' which 
credits this psychical centre with the power of manifest¬ 
ing more than once in a physical form. What it has done 
once it presumably can do again. 

This is only another way of stating that the power which 
builds forms exists apart from them. The fact that millions 
of cells should be integrated to form an organism indicates 
an individualizing and unifying directive principle of which 
forms arc an expression. / 


All forms arc composites, and therefore must cventually/r 
disintegrate, but the power which integrates them i$r 
immortal. 1 

Life conserves its powers in terms of centres of con- 1 

sciousncss, and these centres which exist supcrphysically 

arc conceived as manifesting in accordance with a la^v of 
periodicity. 


Granting the existence of a sdperphysical individualizing , 
principle—for convenience we will use the word soul_ I 


then the logic of the rcincarnationist theory is very strong. 
Tt is virtually the doctrine of evolution applied to the soul. 
We can conceive of the series of physical manifestations as 
being part ofa process whereby we gain power and dominion 
over the worlds of matter. It relieves the smart of injustice 
at the cruelties of inequality, and fortifies one in believing 
that our personal lives have some meaning. Also it awakens 
a sense of individual responsibility, and keen appreciation 
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of the fact that w e arc centres of causation creating our own 
conditions and arbiters of our own future, as in a large 
measure our present is determined by our past. 

And it is by the creative powers of our minds that these 
results arc achieved. The thoughts we think arc energies 
which, according to their dynamic power, react upon us 
' and others beneficently or otherwise. We have also to 
concci\c our thought-energies as persisting after the death 
of the body and influencing our post-mortem state. 

Not only this, but they create forms in superphysical 
matter, and arc the determining factors of the conditions 
into which we shall be born again. 

In the light of modern psychical research there is nothing 
difficult of acceptance in this idea of the permanence of 
thought-created forms. We arc now familiar with ecto¬ 
plasmic forms, and whatever theory one holds regarding 
them, they at least demonstrate that there is a type of sub¬ 
stance which is capable of being built into forms by thought, 
and which possesses cncrg)\ 

Granting these psychic energies, we can form some 
notion of the tvay in which a law of causation might work in 
determining human manifestations. We arc, as it were, 
living magnets, drawing and repelling according to our 
vibratory range. Telcpathically, we arc influencing others 
and being influenced, and so we form social wholes which 
come under laws similar to those of individuals. The weav¬ 
ing and interw^eaving of psychic energies must be incon¬ 
ceivably complex, but the basic principle seems clear, that 
each individual or group functioning individually creates 
energies which have a boomerang reaction upon the creat¬ 
ing centre. 

This, very baldly, is one statement of the reincarnation 
theory. In the East, where this theory is a dogma, it takes 
many forms. The Hindu and Buddhist conceptions differ 
in many important respects. I have little interest in the 
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iraditional forms of the doctrine, and am only concerned 

with whctlier it might possibly be true in the light of modern 
research. 


Why do we Not R€member?~i:hcvc is no doubt it possesses 
attraction as an intellectual thcor>-; it also lias ethical 
value, but the question is invariably asked: Why do we 
not remember? 

Of course if the majority of people did remember, it 

would not be a theory but as much a fact as the experiences 
of our childhood. 


Absence of memor>' docs not disprove the theory. We 
may have lived before and still not remember. 

Much even of our present lilb is beyond the reach of 
normal memory. If we had to rely entirely on personal 
memories we might deny that we had Ii\cd through certain 
incidents. There arc episodes of our childhood so com¬ 
pletely forgotten by us that when ^^'c hear them related by 
our parents or others, it seems incredible that they were 
experiences of our own past. 


Our past affects our present whether we remember it or 
not. A fall or knock noticed at the lime, but quickly for¬ 
gotten, may reveal its effect in years to come. There is, as 
it were, a memory of the body, and the hisloiy of our physical 
organism may be traced by many symptoms in the present. 
So It IS with the mind. The faculties we now possess testify^ 
to penods of learning in the past. Most of us have forgotten 
learning to read and write, but we know we must have 
learned our alphabet letter by letter and laboriously drawn 
their outlines. The details are forgotten but the faculty to 
read and write is evidence of detailed effort in the past. 

We cannot, therefore, rely on our normal powers of recall 
in order to determine the details even of our immediate past. 
Anyone who cares to make an attempt to recall in detail the 
events of a single year will quickly realize the stupendous 
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memory-gaps wliicii exist. Yet we aceept it as a fact that 
we have had a eontinuous existence from our birth onwards, 
allliough we cannot remember most of it. 

It is clear, then, that lack of memory is not an argument 
against the possibility of our having lived in other physical 
bodies. A man addicted to sleep-walking naturally denies 
that he has moved about and held conversations of which 
he retains no mcmor\'. People on being awakened from the 
hypnotic trance are often amusing in their protests that they 
have not behaved in the manner described by the spectators 
of their tvntics. 

Vet it would appear that all memories arc recoverable. 
The hypnotized subject docs not usually remember in his 
normal state what transpired during the trance, never¬ 
theless the trance-memory exists below the surface of normal 
consc iousness and may be brought through to normal con¬ 
sciousness by appropriate suggestions. It is possible to 
recover in the hypnotic trance long-forgotten details of our 
lives which would be unrecoverable by normal means. 

'riuis it appears that to contact the complete memory 
even of our present lives we have to penetrate the deeper 
strata of our consciousness. In the chapter on Memory, I 
endeavoured to present some of the evidence which 
justified the conclusion that memory was a superphysical 
faculty. If this is so for normal memory it must necessarily 
be so for any supposed memory of past lives, for it is not the 
iphysical self which has experienced other existences than 
the present, but the underlying psychical self. Just as it is 
only by a special technique that we can recover the complete 
memory of our present life, so special methods must be 
adopted before memories of previous bodily existences can 
become available to our normal waking consciousness. 

And it is noteworthy that nearly all disciplines which are 
designed to achieve contact with the deeper self stress the 
preliminary necessity of stilling the working of the normal 
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brain processes. According to Patanjali. one nuiM 
“overcome the normal tendency of the mind to react 
to impressions.” The more quiescent the brain, the better 
able are the higher faculties to function. In the deepen 
trance states the physiological processes arc reduced to a 
minimum, yet the mind is often su]:)crnorniall\' aleri, 
which en passant, we may note, is the reverse of \\hat \^■c 
should e.xpcct on the materialistic thcor>\ 

I ast~life ^temories. There arc many wlio claim to re¬ 
member their past lives. Some have practised one or other 
of tlie disciplines recommended, but othei-s spontaneously 
experience s'isions which take the form of memories. I'licse 
spontaneous memories arc the most interesting as evidence. 
But how can such visions be accepted seriously as evidence 
for reincarnation? I have cross-examined several people 
of both sexes who claimed to remember past lives. Some 
have been natural psychics, others were normal people 
except for an occa.sional unsought vision of what seemed 
to them to be their own past but one they could not have 
experienced in this life. 

The psychics never mistake their ordinary clairvoyant 
visions for memories. One psychic of my acquaintance is 
consistently clairvoyant, but her memories arc distinct 
experiences. OI course such a statement proves nothing, 
yet the reader should ask him.self how he distinguishes 
between memory and imagination in his own mental 
workings. He no doubt will answer emphatically that 
the two cannot be confused, since an imagination fails to 
awaken that sense of personal familiarity with the event 
as one which has been previously experienced. 

Most of us feel very sure of ourselves regarding our 
memories. So when a man remembers spending a holiday 
in a certain place perhaps years ago, we could not argue 
him into believing it was an imagination, although it 
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may be impossible to prove to others the truth of his 
memory. 

Those who claim to remember their past lives arc in a 
similar position. They claim to know their past existences 
in a manner precisely similar to that by which the average 
man distinguishes between memory and imagination. So, 
for example, Professor Lutoslawski, the eminent Polish 
savant, asserts with arresting assurance his knowledge of 
his own previous existences. He says: “For me the 
subjective certainty of prc-cxistcncc is parallel to the 
certainty of immortality, and it is not a conclusion from 
any line of argument. I know that I have existed before 
this life, either on earth as man, or elsewhere in similar 
conditions. This knowledge is for me not less evident than 
any mathematical axiom, and needs no proof. . . . All 
the great Polish poets and thinkers during the nineteenth 
century had it.” * 

I know several people with similar convictions. A friend 
of mine, for instance, has had from childhood the sense of 
having lived before. And it is significant to note that this 
belief persisted in spite of a very conventional Christian 
upbringing. There was absolutely nothing in her early 
teaching or environment to encourage such beliefs. Every¬ 
body around her would have considered such ideas as 
superstitious. 

Later in life she had some definite visions which came 
to her in the form of memories. She is a woman of con¬ 
siderable culture. I quote her own account of two visions: 

“(fl) The Soldier. 

“A year or two before I met X, I had a curious 
experience. It was in the form of a vision when I was 
fully awake. I suddenly lost touch with my surroundings, 
and seemed to be in another place and period, which 


^ The World of Souls, p. 200. 
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might have been medijeval Britain, or some northern 
European country. 

‘‘I was lying in bed, and knew I was at the point of 
death. I had given birth to a child, which I knew I 
should never see. The room was very large indeed. 
Part of it, the living part, had an earthen floor. The 
bed I was lying in was at the top (near the door), and 
was on a raised wooden platform. 

“There was a great commotion outside. I knew my 
husband was there, and that he was about to set out on 
a very dangerous adventure. He was undertaking a 
forlorn hope on behalf of his King, and the populace 
were cheering him. He came in to say good-bye to me, 
and knelt beside my bed, overcome with grief. We both 
knew we should not meet again alive. The parting was 
terribly poignant, and when the vision departed I found 
myself weeping bitterly. I felt I had been through the 
dreadful experience once again. 

“When the vision ceased, I wa.s puzzled, because I 
knew no one who might have been the man. Later, on 
thinking it over, I wondered if a man I knew well might 
have been he, because when I first met him I had a very 
strong impression that I had known him well in a past 
life. I wondered, without any sense of conviction, if it 
might have been he. 

“When I met X, I knew without a shadow of doubt 

that it was he, and have never wavered in that belief 
since. 

“I never mentioned this experience to anyone, but 
when X and I were in Sydney a few years ago, we visited 
a psychic friend who, to my amazement, described the 
.same scene in unmistakable terms. Again the terrible 
emotion overcame me, and I broke down and wept.” 

“(A) The Monk, 

“A few years after seeing this vision, I had another. 
This was after I had known X a little while. It was 
just a fleeting glimpse of a quiet scene. I was a young 
boy, sitting at the feet of a young monk, who was teaching 
me. He had an open book on his knees, and was using 
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it in the instruction. Another boy was with me, and I 
felt a strong sense of devotion towards my teacher. 

I saw him very plainly indeed, and can bring the face 
back to my mind whenever I wish. He was fair, with 
finely chiselled features, an ascetic, cultured type of face. 
I'hc boy I didn’t sec clearly enough to describe, nor did 
I feel particularly interested in him, though I had a 
sense that we were much together and both looked up 
to our teacher with great respect, and, on my own part 
at least, lo\’e. I knew the Monk was X. 

“One day I was talking to D, a psychic, and asked 
him if he had had any past-life memories. He described 
tliis scene; the garden in which it took place; the scat 
beneath a great shady tree, and the general atmosphere 
of the place. 

“He also described the other scene. He saw it from 
outside the house in wliich I was lying. He was a lad, 
and had been sent to X with a message—a note—but on 
the way he had been stopped and whipped, and the note 
taken from him. He knew I was inside the house, dying, 
and all the circumstances of the expedition upon which 
X was setting out to fight for his King. X had left at 
the point where D’s memory began, and he had to run 
down the hill after him. I had had the sense that the 
house was on a hill. 

“I might add that I have had other visions, but they 
did not come as memories. I know the difference between 
an imagined scene and a memory, and from within it is 
impossible to confuse the two. I can only say the two 
visions described came to me clearly and unmistakably 
as Memories. 

“I recognized X as I would do normally if I met him. 
I knew him, apparently, with a part of myself which shared 
the particular experiences with him. When the vision 
vanished, I had only the memory of that recognition 
left, but it is impossible for me still to associate anyone 
but X with the form I saw. It was as though one 
recognized a friend in fancy dress. Once the recognition 
had taken place, the knowledge of the identity was there, 
though the outer appearance was not the usual one. 

“I have seen in dreams faces which I felt certain I 
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should remember clearly enough to recognize if I met 
them in real life, but as a rule the sharpness of the 
mcmor>' has vcr>' quickly become blunted. The monk’s 
face is as clear to-day in my memory as it was immediately 
after the vision. If I had the technical ability I could 
draw it perfectly. 

‘'The response that these two 'dream’-forms draw from 
me is the same as that which X himself draws, and which 
no one el.se has ever done.” 

If these visions are not what they purport to be, what 
are they? They arc the e.xpcrienccs of a woman balanced, 
educated and efficient. Her psychic experiences have come 
to her unsought and in the midst of a normal busy life. 

Nor docs she interpret all visions as memories. This 
surely is a fact of some significance. W'c also must lake 
notice of the fact that the above two visions tverc described 
by otlier psychics. \Mc might immediately conclude that 
this corroboration’ was due to telepathy, but in the case 
of the “Soldier Memory” the psychic did not describe the 
scene precisely as my friend experienced it, but from another 
angle, which included further details. 

As a matter of fact, the psychic himself had no doubt but 
that he himself had participated in the past scene, and the 
recovery of the memory in conjunction with my friend 
explained, he thought, certain present relationships. 

I select for another example of “past-life memories” 
that which was related to me by a young man whom I will 

call “R.“ The account was related verbally and recorded 
in .shorthand, verbatim: 

One day I was sitting in the garden, jjuzzling over 
some problems of a private and family nature which had 
cropped up in my life, and wondering what could have 
brought them about. It was a pleasant, grey day. 
bitting there thinking, I became ... not drowsy, but 
fell into a state of reverie. It seemed as though I were 
standing in a room lined with mirrors. On the mirror 
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in front of me I saw a picture beginning to take form— 
very faintly at first, but growing more distinct until it 
became as real and material-looking as the garden had 
previously been. It was a picture of what appeared to 
be a mcdiicval village. With a start I suddenly realized, 
'Oh, I’m going to see something!’ So strong was the 
‘start’ that it broke my reverie. Instead of seeing the 
continuation of the mediaeval picture, a vision of our 
own kitchen appeared. This vision appeared to be, not 
in the mirror, as the previous picture had been, but 
somewhere in between the mirror and myself. The picture 
—if such I might call it—was extremely vivid; in fact, 
more real than our own kitchen, for I seemed to take in 
every detail of it at once, whereas in the normal way I 
would not have noticed so many details. I saw the 
family standing in a group, as though they were pre¬ 
paring to do something. The family comprises my 
mother, two brothers and two sisters. At the same 
lime I saw the wall-paper, the window, the mantel¬ 
piece and everything else in the room. That whole 
group faded into the mcdiicval picture. The faces and 
costumes changed until they were quite different in 
appearance. Nevertheless, I knew with absolute certainty 
that they were the same. Instead of seeing the inside of 
a room, I was now looking at a village, and saw the 
following scene: 

“There was a kind of little market-place. On three 
sides of it were houses. The fourth side had a few trees 
and some people were camped under the trees. I could 
sec about two hundred yards beyond the trees, and noticed 
a few scattered hovels leading back along a road. There 
was a fair on—probably market-day. There was a group 
of campers. These campers were of a very coarse type. 
I noticed a good crowd there, but it was upon this 
particular group that my attention was focussed. 

“There was a woman of about forty-five or fifty, stout, 
and very slovenly in appearance. She had black-grey 
hair, and across it she wore a coloured piece of cloth, tied 
at the back of the head, in gipsy fashion, though she was 
not a gipsy. She had dark eyebrows, which almost met 
in a continual frown. The lower part of her face was fat 
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and loose and around her chin were a lew black, curly 
’“•‘‘y'l "Oman I recognized as my present mother. 

bhe had three sons and a daughter. One of the sons 
(the eldest) was a petty thief. He used to steal poultry- 
and eggs pigs or anything else he could. The second 
son, in order of age, was a low-class minstrel. The third 

tThe but ycry coarse, yet there seemed 

o be something decent in him, whereas there did not in 

any of the others. He used to wrestle or fight whh a 

stick like a broom-handle, with any villager who would 

accept his challenge. The two first-mentioned I recog- 

recognbe 7al^‘'’"^ ■'« 

“The daughter, though not a prostitute, used her 
nfliience over men to obtain money.As sooi^ as slm go 
this^she would turn and drive them away tvith shrinks 

attacheTmdiernTyany^^ 

to understand that tlicv had * seemed 

daughter of n 11 ^ to marry a 

tey:^'1 tdZ!:! 

iomraTmirir ' 'Xch“ brouju ‘ 

fiuS"f ,:;£l!n? 

the lookers-on vriting, m order to impress 

me rather queer bcLuJ f villagers thought 

opinions, like the hcartv 

me. I was alwavs hl’ir^ coarse types around 

night I usX wand^^^^^^^ T^ "--V* At 

wanacr about, looking at the trees and sky. 
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“Among these nomadic folk was a man who broke in 
liorscs anci made arrows for a living. With him were 
two or three people who made no impression upon me, 
and I do not remember them. 

“The ‘gently’ used to come to the market fairs some¬ 
times, and the old woman would tell their fortunes. She 
could not tell them, but the sons would gather enough 
information to make her stories appear rather good. 
Sometimes at these fairs there would be drunken brawls, 
and towards evening this nomad group would get into 
a brawl with some village soldiers. I used to sit there 
and take no notice of these fights, but sometimes they 
struggled over towards me and would abuse me for 
being in their way. Instantly the old woman would 
leave whoever she was fighting and rush to do my fighting 
for me. When there were no villagers the troupe would 
fight among themselves, the horse-breaker’s mob fighting 
our§. We would be quite friendly again afterwards. 

“One day a young lady of good position, about twenty- 
throe years of age, came to the fair with her friends. The 
fighting son fell in love with her. She was on horseback, 
riding side-saddle, with a beautiful gown that hung 
almost to the ground. She and her w’calthy friends saw 
this boy looking at her in a lovesick way, and laughed 
at him, whereupon he offered to fight the men of her 
party. She bent over her horse and spoke to him with 
a kindly smile. 

“ I was looking at this scene from under a tree about 
twenty yards away. At the same time I was conscious 
that 1 w’as looking at the scene in the mirror, and I knew 
that this scene would explain the problem that had been 
worrying me before the vision started. 

“The girl rode off with her friends after she had 
spoken to the youth and calmed him down. The mother 
and two of the sons talked over what had happened, and 
planned by way of revenge to go up and steal everything 
they could. The wrestler stopped this, and they had a 
fight among themselves. 

“{The above scenes appeared consecutively, but what 
I am now going to tell happened after an interval of 
some days. I knew' that there had been this interval.) 
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I saw tlie young lady again visiting our people, and 

I knew that she had been during the interval of the 

intcr\emng days. Site was again on Iiorscbaek, and 

when she came the wrestler walked at lior side lor a 

distance along the green I have described. TIic former 

1 watched them move along together, and thought: 

Nothing good can come of this. There will be trouble.’ 

At that moment the old woman came along and abused 

the wrestler to me, giving me his past history, and that 

of the young lady. She too, I think, knew that there 
would be trouble. 

“(There arc details here which 1 do not feel I can 
publish because they have a direct bearing upon the 
present lives of myself and my family.) 

".yiother interval occurred, like the previous one, 
winch probably covered a period of twelve months. Again 
we were back in the old village. \Vc had been iravcllin- 
in the meantime. I knew that the wrestling son had 
drunk a lot, and had been killed in a brawl. I'his had 
really upset the old woman, who had lost a lot of her 
aggressiveness, and had become more subdued The rest 
of the party was still the same. The young lady came on 
foot to see the old woman. When the old ^voman saw 
her, she began to curse under her breath, and muttered 
away to herself. The moony chap (myself) was watching 
her. He guessed her thoughts. ® 

{.M?/c.—Only on the one occasion already mentioned 
had I double consciousness. All the rest of the time my 
consciousness was entirely merged in that of the past me. 
that is to say, I had no consciousness of my present life 
But at the time when I had the double consciousness’ 

the past me was conscious that the present me was 
looking at him.)” 


(In reply to questions the writer of the above said that 
this did not accurately represent the state of consciousness, 
because it was wrong to say that there were “ two me’s ’’ 

There was really only one. He added: 'T can only say that 

I was myself in both ‘me’s’ simultaneously,”) 

“I went over to the old woman, and as I was walking 
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towards Iicr I felt myself growing hazier and hazier. She 
turned to me, but at this very moment I was slowly 
becoming eonseious of the ‘I’ that was looking at the 
pieturc—tlic present ‘ I.’ I spoke to the old woman, 
but do not know what I said, because I had now become 
conscious that I was only looking at a picture, which was 
soundless, and external to me. The last thing I saw was 
the old woman walking towards the girl. I felt myself 
drawing slowly a\\'ay, away, away, until the picture 
faded entirely. 1 retained a full memoiy of this vision.” 

I have quoted this example at length because it is the 
detail that gives it value. I asked R whether the story 
might not be something he had read and forgotten, but 
which he was dreaming over again. He replied: “I know 
what it is to dream and what it is to imagine, but I can tell 
you that an experience of this character is totally different 
from either. I am vividly conscious all the lime, and am 
completely part of the scene that I describe. The trees, 
the people, the ground I am on arc just as real as the 
surroundings I am in at present. It is not like a dream; it 
is ail commonplace. There are no bizarre features, as 
there arc in dreams.” 

In reply to a further question as to the reactions of his 
family when they were told of this experience, he said: 
“My mother said that it seemed to explain to her why as a 
child, although living in comfortable circumstances, she 
had a passion for running wild, loved excitement and 
everything connected with beggars and tinkers. It was not 
merely a desire to be with poor people, but only with the 
real beggars and wanderers, and to sleep in the straw, as 
they did. In her young days she lived in Ireland, and many 
beggars, who were usually wanderers, called at her mother’s 
store.” 

Certainly the memory is not one likely to inflate R’s ego, 
and it is important that I should say that the account was 
almost wrung from him. Several times R stopped and 
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expressed the utmost distaste for continuing. Tiic reason 
for his reluctance will be clear when I say that R was 
devoted to his mother, and the family was a most united 
one. Therefore it aroused a strong mental conflict to 
describe his own mother as having been so coarse and 
slovenly, and it hurt him equally to have to give so un¬ 
prepossessing a picture of the other members of the family. 
It is this aspect which justifies our devoting attention to 
the vision. We naturally ask why should an intelligent 
young man suddenly find his consciousness transferred 
to a mediaeval scene in which he seems to re-li\c some 
incidents of—apparently—his own past, yet in a guise so 
unflattering to his present personality? 

It would be possible to fill a volume with similar state¬ 
ments by men and women of many races and of all degrees 
of culture, but they would never amount to proof. But can 
we ignore them? We must at least, I'think, acknowledge 
them to be interesting accounts of subjective experiences, 
and if a large number of people were found to have had 
similar visions, we might be more disposed to call them 
memories rather than subconscious dramatizations. If, 
for example, the majority of people could not recall events 
further back than, say, ten years, then the small minority 
who remembered earlier events might be described as being 
deceived by subconscious dramatizations, and they could 
not prove that this W'as not the ease. Neither can anyone 
prove that his alleged memory of a past life is other than an 
illusion. If, however, an effort at proof is made, it must 
obviously be along lines similar to those which we w'ould 
adopt to prove that a memory of, say, our childhood was 
not imagination. We might, for instance: 

1. Produce the corroborative evidence of others. 

2 . Or show that only memory w'ould account for 

certain knowledge which we possessed. 
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It is the second type of evidence which is usually sub¬ 
mitted, but I do not see how any evidence could be supplied 
which would eliminate every' alternative hypothesis except 
“memory'.” The evidence, however, might be strong 
enough to justify us in concluding that memory is the most 
plausible among several hypotheses. A “memory” of a 
past life which included accurate historical knowledge, and 
also, perhaps, ability to speak an ancient tongue or dialect 
not in present use, would be the type of evidence necessary. 
Many people profess to have such memories, but we need 
some hundreds of well-documented cases before they reach 
the status of evidence. 

One case of the type desired is that of the English girl, 
“Rosemary.” ^ Through the mediumship of “Rosemary” 
manifests a spirit-control of the name of “Nona.” Nona 
claims to have lived in Egy'pt in 1380 b.c., as one of the 
wives of the Pharaoh Amenhotep III. It is also asserted 
that the medium Rosemary and the spirit-control Nona 
were contemporaries in Egypt. Details of Egyptian life of 
the period arc transmitted by means of automatic writing 
or speech, but the main evidence lies in the language tests. 
Dr. Wood, who is the investigator of the Rosemary medium- 
ship, states that “Over two hundred examples of the old 
Egyptian tongue have been spoken through Rosemary. 
These have been carefully analysed and translated by an 
expert, and shown to have an intelligent application to the 
topic under discussion at the time they were spoken. They 
are correct speech-idioms of the period 1380 b.c.” ® 

The “memory” in this case belongs to Nona, the spirit- 
control, who, strictly speaking, is not reincarnated, but if 
we accept Nona as a separate entity we might also accept 
the statement that Rosemary was a contemporary of hers 
and is therefore now reincarnated. 

* A.S.P.R. Journal, vol. xxviii., November, pp. 276-91. 

' Ibid., p, 277, 
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Assuming the genuineness of the language tests, the 
claim that they prove reincarnation is too ambitious, yet 
the phenomena of ancient Eg>'ptian speech-idioms being 
spoken in reference to contemporary happenings by a 
modern English girl who, of course, normally possesses no 
such knowledge, is surely remarkable! 

Whence comes this knowledge? Those who seem prepared 
to attribute almost omniscience to the subconsciousness 
may credit Rosemary’s trance-consciousness with the 
power (i) to establish telepathic contact with some existing 
source of the language, or (2) to read some cosmic record. 

With regard to the first thcor)', Dr. Wood says; ‘‘There 
is no living, colloquial source of this dead language." Of 
course in a sense the translator, Mr. A. J. Howard Hulmc, 
must have had a knowledge of the colloquialisms, or he 
could not have translated them; but phrases as spoken which 
had application to contemporary events, although they 
could be translated, would not be in the translator’s mind. 

The theory of a universal record is, as we have seen in 
other connections, often c\oked, but it will be time to take 
it seriously when it has been pro\cd to exist. 

Eliminating the above two theories, ^vc therefore could 
conclude that the knowledge of the ancient language is a 
memory either on the part of Nona or of Rosemary. We 
need not decide whether Nona is a part of Rosemary’s 
consciousness or a separate entity. In the light of the 
general argument for reincarnation this conclusion is 
reasonable, and more acceptable than other theories, but 
it cannot be considered proven until other theories are 
eliminated. 

Another promising field of investigation is that of children’s 
memories. There arc children who say they “remember” 
events which they definitely could not liavc experienced 
in this life. For instance, Mr. H. Fielding in his book, Thf 
Soul of a People, writes: “Many children, the Burmese will 
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tell you, rememl>cr their former lives. As they grow older 
the memories die away and they forget, but to the young 
children they are very clear. I have seen many such.” ^ 
And again he says: “Of children such as this you may find 
any number.” - 

Some years ago, sc\eral magazines printed a request of 
mine for instances of alleged past-life memories, particularly 
children’s memories. I received many replies, but few 
which possessed evidential value. There were some cases, 
however, where children related incidents which they said 
they “remembered,” yet there were no normal means by 
which they could have acquired the knowledge. The 
following are typical cases: 

Case I. —Mrs. A and Mrs. B arc sisters. Mrs. A gave 
birth to a child whom she named Cresscy, a fine, 
affectionate little chap who grew to be about four years 
of age, when he died. Two years after his death Mrs. B 
gave birth to a boy. As he grew up, the Aunt, Mrs. A, 
became very attached to him, and mothered him even 
more than Mrs. B. One day the Aunt, while playing 
with the child, being reminded of her own child’s little 
ways, began to weep. The child, who w'as then nearly 
four, said: “What are you crying about. Auntie?” The 
Aunt finally responded: “I am crying because you 
remind me so much of my own little boy, Cresscy.” 
The child looked at her with astonishment. “Why, 
Auntie, don’t you know that I am Cresscy, and have 
come back to you?” 

Case 2.—“My daughter, when about five or six years 
old, and still in the nursery, used to tell me all about the 
Grecian Mythology. My astonishment was great in those 
days. I used to ask her how she knew. I always had the 
same reply: ‘I know. Mother.* She is now thirty, and 
has no remembrance when I tell her. She has now her 
M.A. letters.” 

Case 3.—(fl) “When I was nine years of age I used to 
get vivid flashes—one might say impressionistic pictures, 

‘ P- 329- * P. 33 »- 
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replete with detail. These always came when tliere was 
a iiot-looking, coppery moon. Tliere was a Ic.-cst on a 
marble terrace, and dancing on The feasting was 

on the terrace, the dancing down on the grass. 

{b) “Looking up on some colosseum or arena, I saw 
a seething crowd of people. This used to come in a 
dream as \vcll as in a \saking c'ision. Tlie place was 
being stormed, the mob terribly angr\-, and I was terrified. 
I always awakened vcr>- afraid after tliis dream. This 
came from when I was nine years of age until two or 
three years ago. Sometimes I would have the dream 
twice in the .‘^ame night. It might miss for months, and 
then come again. It was always exactly tlie same. 
When the first one came, 1 always fell upset. 1 only 
remember it in the moonlight. I was always quite 
conscious when this came—generally on a hot night, 
wlien the moon was past its full, the atmosphere in 
both seemed to be Egyptian.” 

In reply to a question as to whether these dreams and 
visions were at first connected with past lives, Miss J 
answered: ‘ No. I did not know anything about re¬ 
incarnation. I felt that I had been there and had done 
these things, and I could not understand it. I used to 
crave for something that would give me a clue. I fre¬ 
quented antique shops in tlic hope of finding some object 
which would revive my memory.” 

Case 4.—A family in Minnesota, the youngest child of 
which died w'hile at school, moved to St. Paul soon 
after. They did not return to their home town for 
several years, during which time oilu’r children were born 
to them. When this return visit was made, tlie latest 
born astonished her parent.s by the knowledge she showed 
of the streets in a place she had never been in before, 
and the child recognized and named several of her 
former schoolmates, in spite of the diflerence caused by 
some ten years’ growth. 

Case 5.—i have received this case from Mr. Radhika 
Narain, Secretary, Managing Committee, Ranijas College 
Society, Ramjas College, Anand Parvat, Delhi, India. 
Mr. Narain writes: 

“At that time wh.en you wrote to me, I did not at all 
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believe in the possibility of such phenomena (memory of 
past lives), for I regarded the brain alone to be the seat 
of memory, and since the brain of a person who died 
was left behind, I argued that the departed individual 
soul could not possibly remember any of the facts and 
incidents of its past life. But some months ago we 
discovered a little girl, not more than ten years old, here 
in Delhi, in our very neighbourhood, who did actually 
remember a number of facts, incidents, places and 
persons of her past life, and since her previous life was 
lived in a neighbouring town not far from Delhi, all that 
she said she remembered was easily verified and was 
found to be correct. I have myself talked to this girl 
and found her to be just like any other ordinary girl, 
differing from others only in her extraordinary remem¬ 
brance of her past life. She is unable to account for 
this, nor can she give any explanation of how this came 
about. She docs not seem to remember what happened 
after her death in her previous life. She does only 
remember that she was the wife of a certain person 
(whom she recognized when he came to Delhi on hearing 
of this strange phenomenon), and that she died in a 
hospital soon after the birth of a son (which was also 
found to be correct). On coming to know of this hard 
fact, I have had to change my position. I must now 
revise my belief that the brain alone was the seat of 
mcmoiy. I have not, however, yet been able to adjust 
my ideas.’* 

This case possesses important evidential factors. The 
salient questions are: 

1. By what means did such veridical ideas arise in the 

mind of a child under the age of ten? 

2. Why did these ideas come to the child in the form of 

a personal memory? 

Does cryptesthesia explain the child’s knowledge of the 
incidents? 

It does not strain the ci^ptesthesia theory unduly to 
suppose that the child became aware supernormally of 
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certain events at a distance. But the particular fac ts arc not 
satisfactorily explained by such a general statement. In tlie 
first place the child is normal except for the particular events 
described. It is therefore not a ease of the exercise of a 
supernormal faculty which is capable of making general 
telepathic contacts. Also the child is not merely aware of 
the events but remembers them. 

Probably many hundreds of these cases could be collcct('d 
but they would not prove reincarnation; still, a sufficiently 
large and well-authenticated number of cases would 
increase the balance of probability in favour of their being 
what they arc believed to be, namely, memories.* I'lie 
mere fact of a child at the early age of five displaying a 
knowledge of Grecian mythology might be due to telepathic 
contact with some existing source of the knowledge, but the 
interesting fact about cases of this kind is that the children 
say they “remember.” The knowledge arises in the child’s 
mind with the intimacy of a personal acquirement. If, 
therefore, we consider the thcor>' of reincarnation to be 
rca.sonable on general grounds, it does provide us with 
an explanation of this sense of intimacy and memory'. So 
also is the similar phenomenon of child prodigies and genius 
intcrprctablc in terms of multi-existences. When creative 
maturity manifests in childhood, are we not forced to 
look beyond the infant physical form for an explanation? 
It was indeed because Plato conceived all knowledge to be 
reminiscence that he considered pre-existence of the soul 
logically inevitable. 

I perhaps should mention en passant that many spiritualists 
consider reincarnation to be an erroneous doctrine, and that 
the sense of having lived before is due to obsession, or spirit 

» VVats-Bfown in his book. Lama al Latgt, pp. 84.95, quotes scx cml c.i.scs 
of children’s memories, which possr-ss important evidential features. Ihry 
arc taken from a pamphlet entitled Reimatnalxon, by Krishna Kekai Nandan 
Sahai, B.A., LL.D., from Krishna & Co., Town Hall, Bareilly, India. 
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influence. This is quite plausible from the spiritist point 
of view, but if we arc prepared to admit the existence of 
“spirits” who presumably were once incarnated, then 
surely in theory no serious objections should be raised to the 
idea that tliese spirits may manifest in physical form more 
than once. If the mundane sphere be conceived as educa¬ 
tional in an evolutionary sense, then one incarnation is 
palpably inadequate to exhaust the complex possibilities 
which exist on this planet. If, on the other hand, physical 
incarnation be considered as the result of more or less 
automatic energies which project us into bodies according 
to some law of psychological gravitation—an expression of, 
say, the Schopenhauerian Will to live—then obviously this 
energy is not exhausted in the majority of men in one life. 

Some Grounds for Accepting Reincarnation .—As the evidence 
does not provide absolute proof of reincarnation, its accept¬ 
ance can be on two grounds: 

1. Personal experience. 

2. As a reasonable hypothesis with a high degree of 

probability, and one which satisfies a desire for an 
explanation of life’s inequalities, and provides a 
concept of law and purpose in events which other¬ 
wise seem capricious. 

The person whose memory extends to previous existences, 
or who has intuitive certainty, is in no need of proof. But 
when an attempt is made to convince others, the logical 
process has to be resorted to, though, of course, every logical 
chain begins with an axiom which is usually a direct per¬ 
ception or intuition. 

The majority of those who accept reincarnation neces¬ 
sarily belong to the second class—that is if we ignore those 
millions in the East who in one form or another accept it as a 
religious dogma, though even in the East it may owe its 
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persistence as much to widespread personal experiences as 
to dogma. 

The growtii of llic idea in the West, however, is due to its 
appeal. I have already indicated its \ aiuc as an explanation 
of the inequalities of life, and I do not know any other theory 
which provides so satisfactory an answer to many of the 
problems of daily experience. The doctrine of special 
creation, which is the prevalent one in Christian countries, 
is philosophically deficient. It offers no satisfactor>’ answer 
to the problem of inequalities. In fact, the doctrine that 
souls arc specially created by God, presumably immediately 
prior to their embodiment, raises the question of inequality 
in its most acute and bitter form, for we arc asked to believe 
that equal and virginal souls arc compelled to manifest in 
conditions of extreme diversity. Although these souls arc 
newly created, and therefore have no previous experience 
of embodiment, yet some reveal the qualities of genius or 
sainthood, and others arc sunk in bestiality or arc actually 
vicious and cruel. These psychological types mark v;ist ' 
evolutionary gulfs, and such diverse characters indicate 
psychical origin of similar diversity. 

Actually, however, the special creation theory is more 
implied than clearly stated by Christian apologists. For the 
most part the phraseology regarding the prenatal and post¬ 
mortem states is vague. If the theory were clearly ex¬ 
pounded in all its implications, its difficulties would become 
apparent. 

The doctrine of multi-existences provides us witli a 
much more logical conception. Individual differences arc 
accounted for in terms of evolutionary growth. The term 
“growth” in this connection would mean the gradual 
acquirement of mastery over particular conditions. In¬ 
dividuals are the embodiments of the creative urge, and it 
is by means of the limitations and opposition of materiality 
that the creative powers of our consciousness arc awakened 
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and exercised. I hc powers wliich arc latent in Life become 
patent in forms. The .sculptor not only chisels an idea 
into form, but becomes intensely aware of powers in his 
own consciousness. Growth, therefore, is to be measured 
in terms of our mastery over conditions, and by the degree 
in which the universe is assuming significance for us. The 
“old soul” discovers the universe as profound with meaning. 
Another mark of an individual’s maturity is a certain sense 
of detachment and intuitive discrimination. The detach¬ 
ment arises from an inward knowledge that certain pursuits 
arc valueless; that pleasure is not synonymous with happi¬ 
ness, and that knowledge is not wisdom. This sense of 
proportion and wisdom is found in individuals of all classes, 
and often even in young people. It has little to do with 
education, and marks something much deeper in the soul. 
In its way it is as striking a manifestation as that which we 
usually call genius. 

Individuals possessing these characteristics, according 
to the theory of reincarnation, arc those whose experiences 
have been more numerous; who.se journey through time 
and space is more advanced. In other words, when an 
individual from early youth displays abilities which are 
usually the product of mature experience, we ask when 
was the experience gained. The average man acquires 
mastery of an art or special ability in any department of 
culture only as the result of practice and sustained effort. 
We know precisely the type of training which must be 
pursued in order to attain any type of efficiency. And 
when we meet men with the requisite qualities, we know 
they must have been trained somewhere, although we did 
not actually see them in training. When, then, did a Mozart 
or a Yehudi Menuhin acquire the musical mastery which 
he possessed at about the age of ten? Of course they were 
taught in childhood the technique of their instruments. A 
congenial environment and heredity also play their part. 
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But whether genius reveals iiscll' early or late in life, it 
represents a degree of attainment beyond ilic capaeity of 
the average man even after a lifetime of effort. 

In a lesser degree, among ordinary' men also, there arc 
marked abilities, strong inclinations, peculiar attractions to 
Certain countries and to groups of people or individuals— 
tendencies, in fact, which often show themseh'cs early in 
childhood. The Rcincarnationist sees in these marked 
diversities indications of activities in previous lives. It is 
jjcrhaps in personal relationships that these hidden springs 
of attraction and repulsion are most clearly obsened. I 
know of cases where two people have met quite casually, 
but instantly a strong attractifui has revealed itself, in some 
eases with a sense of mutual knowledge winch usually is only 
the lesult of years of friendship. I know ol one such case in 
which a woman past middle life met a man at a public 
function, and it became apparent at once that the relation¬ 
ship was of the greatest significance for the two people 
concerned. This instant intuition has pro\'ed remarkably 
accurate. Fifteen years have passed since that first meeting, 
and the years have abundantly tested every phase of their 
relationship. It is a friendship of singular sweetness and 
permanence. These two people arc linked indissolubly. 
This sense of being linked with another person is cjuite a 
definite imprc.ssion with some people. Sometimes the links 
arc unpleasant and irksome. It would be useless to cite 
more eases, because obviously relationships of this kind do 
not of necessity require us to invoke a theory such as re¬ 
incarnation. I am fairly familiar with the various schools 
of psychology, so would have little difficulty in accounting 
for sudden attractions which I can only describe as fateful, 
but should reincarnation be a fact, then certainly these 
relationships might reasonably be due to links forged in 
previous lives. In the above case there were other facts 
which lent themselves to interpretation in terms of rein- 
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carnalion. About sixteen years ago a clairvoyant predicted 
that the man would meet a woman of whom a rather vague 
description was given. At first glance this seems the usual 
kind of nonsense we expect from fortune-tellers. I do not 
attach much importance to the description of the woman, 
but that of the relationship was not of the usual type, and 
it stressed an aspect in particular which was definite, and 
could only, I think, have been accomplished with the person 
he actually did meet about a year after the prediction. He 
\vas in England at the time, and it was abroad that he met 
this woman, and the relationship has contained the peculiar 
quality described. The clair\'oyant was also correct in 
foreseeing certain other events. Was he then destined to 
meet this particular woman? If so, why? Curiously 
enough, tlie woman herself was occasionally psychic, and 
had from early girlhood known she would meet someone of 
great significance for her. This, I should mention, was not 
just the ordinary and natural hope of a young girl that she 
would meet a man to marry. His friend describes the 
experience quite differently. She says: “It was a sudden 
welling-up from the subconscious, almost like an inner 
voice assuring her that no one in her then circle of friends 
was of any special significance for her, but that she would 
have to wait for a relationship of great importance, and not 
only would she have to wait, but she would have to wait a 
long, very long lime.” This has proved true, for she is 
over middle age. Here, then, we have a rather remarkable 
series of sequences. Firstly, a young girl abroad has a 
psychic experience which tells her that she will meet, after 
many years, someone of importance to her: secondly, a 
claiiA'oyant many years after, in England, describes the 
woman, and predicts a special relationship with her. 
Finally, the meeting occurs as predicted, and the relation¬ 
ship continues throughout the years with an increasing sense 
of its depth and significance. The reader will, I think, at 
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least concede that a sequence such as this could very neatly 
be explained in terms of the theory of prc\ ious odstcnces. 
Indeed, is there any other theory wliich fits all the facts of 
this case so adequately? 

Somt; Objections .—While it is true that tlic theory of re¬ 
incarnation is being accepted by a remarkably large number 
of people in the West, it has also aroused opposition. The 
objections which are raised to it by the apologists of the 
Christian sects arc seldom of importance, as tiicy usually 
only represent the inevitable reactions of orthodoxy de¬ 
fending settled modes of thought. Hut there is an aspect of 
reincarnation which seems directly to conflict with the 
Christian doctrine of vicarious atonement, and as it raises a 
fundamental problem, I will discuss it. 

The solution which reincarnation offers to the problem 
of individual suffering is that it is the working out of past 
causes set going by the individual in previous embodiments. 
The Christian theology, however, conceives of a ‘Tall of 
man”: of sin committed by our original ancestors, which 
wc arc now inheriting and from which we need to be re¬ 
deemed. The vicarious suffering of the Christ is supposed 
to have been necessary for our salvation. But wc arc not 
told why the “original sin” has been so unequally inherited. 
Indeed, the problem of the obvious inequalities we see 
around us still remains unanswered. 

Although the Christian creeds make so poor an offering 
for our reason, yet they do direct attention to another way 
of looking at the problem of suffering. The Christian view 
lays stress on our interdependence with one another. We 
suffer with and for others. There are events such as 
epidemics, political upheavals, wars and so on which 
affect peoples as a whole. So also do communities benefit 
by the special skill, knowledge and active benevolence of a 
few people. So in spiritual matters, though the idea that an 

T 
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actual atonement is necessary to placate a God is too crude 
I'or reasonable acceptance, yel we know that supreme 
spiritual influences have emanated from such great figures 
as Jesus Christ and the Buddha. Therefore, throughout 
every department of life the community influences the 
individual, and the individual the community. Can we 
then view the j)roblem of suffering and inequality entirely as 
an individual one? Are we compelled to strive for a view 
in which each individual suffers or enjoys precisely the 
effects of his own actions, and no more? The Christian 
would answer “No.” He might remain content with an 
attitude of faith, and say, as does the Bishop of Liverpool, 
writing on the subject of reincarnation: “I believe that in 
llie end my own and the whole world’s pain will prove to 
liave been tvorth while, and what Christianity has revealed 
to me helps me better than any other system of thought to 
understand how this can be. The rest is mystery, and I am 
content to leave it so.” * But many of us are not quite so 
complacent, and the problem nags at our minds and 
refuses to be shel\ ed by an act of faith. 

Let us ask ourselves what this community view precisely 
means. The Bishop, let us suppose, has been born into 
circumstances of reasonable comfort and cultural oppor¬ 
tunity. But in his diocese, let us also suppose there is a man 
born into conditions of hardship and physical pain. The 
Bishop has faith that the pain “will prove to have been worth 
while.” This is a pious hope. But what do we mean by 
“worth while” ? In this connection, worth while to whom? 
To the individual who suffers? If so, then we must ask: 

When will it be worth while?” But the Bishop evidently 
prefers a more general view of suffering. The worth¬ 
whileness of suffering is to be realized, perhaps, in some 
cosmic sense. This, however, is only to run away from the 
problem. It is individuals who suffer, and any cosmic 

* Article in TJte Weekly Dispatch, Feb. 27th, 1927. 
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Iiave meaning inasinucli 
as It operated m accordance «-itlr some law ofcompensaiion 

for the mdu Kluals concerned. Religions recognize this need 
hence the various Heavens and Hells. 

Thus theafter-dcathconditionsarcdcsigncd tocompensate 

reward or punish according to the mode oflife lived here. 

The Christian religion until recently, and in the more 
primitive sects, still stresses the Heaven-Hell concept But a 

little thought suffices to show that the idea is inadequate to 
satisfy the sense of justice. 


I he Heaven-Hell concept causes the problem to assume a 
more aggravated form, for our actions here determine our 
condition for eternity. With such a tremendous anmunt 
at stake, surely we should have started equal! Those, in 
fact, who die in youth have hardly started at all. This last 
class have merited neither Heaven nor Hell. 

The Bishop, however, will no doubt deprecate tin's crude 

reward and punishment concept, and certainly Hell is 

quietly being dropped from Christian tcacliing. The fact 

remains that if wc sunivc death—and Christians believe 

we do—then some after-death compcnsatoiy scheme is 

necessary in order to mitigate the sense of injustice under 
which so many smart. 

Ifwc reject a scheme which takes cognizance ofindividuals, 
then we must adopt one or other of the community con¬ 
ceptions. That is to say, wc can believe that wc belong to 
some mystic whole, so the suffering of one is the suffering 
of all, as IS. of course, the joy. I believe this represents a 

profound truth, but only inasmuch as it includes individuals 
not obliterates them. ’ 


Reincarnation po.sscsscs the merit of reconciling both the 
individual and community views. 

The individual is conceived as a centre of cnerg) , and 
incarnates in accordance with a law of cause and effect, but 
the individual is never an isolated unit. He manifests in 
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groups, and in many cases the group becomes the dynamic 
unit, therefore tlic environment of the group affects all in- 
di\ iduals within it. But the reincarnation theory postulates 
that it is an individuars own past which determines the 
group into which he is born. In addition, therefore, to 
reaping certain specific results, the individual is also 
subjected to the general fate of the group, which 
vindicates the justice of things, because the individual 
gravitates to the group according to his stage of evolution. 
E\'cn physical calamities, such as earthquakes, epidemics 
and wars would be escaped by individuals whose inner 
energies did not require such conditions for their exhaustion. 


Considering the theory of reincarnation purely on its 
logical merits, it will be seen that it docs provide a satis¬ 
factory answer to those urgent problems of apparent personal 
injustice, and it does so while giving full value to individual 


responsibility, which does not preclude our higher unity 
with one another. 


The most persistent objections to the theory of reincarna¬ 
tion naturally enough arc based on the fact that we do not 


remember. It is true, a.s I have already said, that mere 
absence of memory does not disprove the theory, but 
without memory arc not the incarnating entities virtually 
separate beings? Pringlc-Pattison, criticizing the theory of 
reincarnation, says: “. . . Apart from memory the suc¬ 
cessive lives, A, B, C, etc., in which Karma works itself out, 
arc connected only by the figment of a soul-substance, X, 
underlying the series. The existence of such a soul-substance 


we saw to be unmeaning. But even if we assumed its 
existence, the individuals A, B, C are, in the absence of 
memory, juridically separate persons, and the satisfaction 
gained by punishing B for the faults of A is an illusion of the 
imagination; any other whipping-boy will do as well.” ^ 


‘ “ The Idea of Immortality,” A. Seth Prmglc-PatUson, Gijford Lectures, 
1922, p. 113. 
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Pnngic-Pattison argues strongly against the idea ol a 
soul-substance. The term “soul-substance'’ implies "an 
ultimate core of reality which remains unchanged through¬ 
out the changes oi its more superhcial states or (pialities.” i 
The soul so conceived is an unchanging centre, a simple 
unity, and indestructible. To this centre experiences are 
attached or referred. Pringle-Pattison sees no necessity to 
postulate this “immaterial substance.” He secs the unity 
of the self in its functional aspect. 'I'he mind is a unity. 
Our experiences form a li\ing whole. We only know 
ourselves as a coherent unity embracing the totality of our 
experiences. Pringle-Pattison says: "To sock to explain 
that real fact by saying that it is due to the jircsence and 
agency of a soul is, therefore, simply to restate the charac¬ 
teristic nature of tlic fact, and hypostalizc it as a causal 
prius of its own c.xistencc.” ^ 

In other words, Pringle-Pattison docs not attempt, nor 
does he wish to attempt, to explain the unity of consciousness. 
'Jhis is quite a reasonable attitude, but his aiguments 
against soul-substancc lose their force when he suggests 
that an individuality so real, and the goal apparently of 

an age-long process, survives the body.” He says; “The 

body, ceasing to be a living body, may relapse into its 
elements when it has ‘fulfilled’ itself, while the true in¬ 
dividual, in which that fulfilment consisted, pursues his 
destiny under new conditions.” ® 

Precisely what meaning are we to attach to such a phrase 
as “pursues his destiny under new conditions”? If our 
individualities are suppo.sed to pursue a destiny after the 
body’s dissolution, surely this is all that we require to know! 
Assuming that our individuality prcser\cs itself intact 
without a physical body, it hardly matters whether or not 

* “ Ihe Idea of IfntijorMliiy,” A. Sclh Pringlc-Pauison, Giffotd Udures 
*922. P- 73- 
® Ibid., p. 103. 


* Ibid., p. 105. 
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it achieves this feat in virtue of an underlying soul-substance. 
Experience and psychical research, however, would lead us 
to expect that our individuality will express itself objectively 
in terms of form and body. 

If, therefore, Pringle-Pattison and others prefer to avoid 
the use of the term soul-substance, their preference would 
seem to be purely a \crbal one if they concede survival of 
individuality. 

So also we can restate the reincarnation theory without 
using the term “soul-substance.” During a single life we 
know that our consciousness is subject to myriads of impacts, 
of which at first wc arc aware, and w'hich in many cases we 
make definite efforts to assimilate and understand. But the 
unceasing movement of our individual lives keeps us mainly 
focussed on the present, and an increasing mass of experiences 
lapses into the subconsciousness, and in its original form is 
for the most part beyond normal recall. So the self-con¬ 
sciousness of an individual at any given moment represents 
but an infinitesimal part of the total experiences through 
which that individual has passed. A single life, therefore, 
is a scries of foci against the background of what we call the 

past, and of which only a string of main incidents can be 
recalled. 

Yet this vast subconsciousness is part of our individuality. 
In spite of the diversity and multiplicity of our experiences, 
and although in many of us there are conflicts, and even 
striking difi'crenccs in moods, inclinations and outlook, yet 
they in some mysterious way arc embraced in the unity of 
our selfhood. 

If, therefore, wc wish to drop the use of such terms as 
soul-substance, wc can do so without affecting the main 
arguments for reincarnation. The linkage between our 
present or any one life and another can be described as 
the stream of the individual’s consciousness. This 
consciousness manifests as an ever-moving present, each 
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present becoming the past, and for the most pan sinking 
into the subconsciousness. 

The reincarnatioriist, therefore, may say tlial just as we 
acknowledge that the totality of an individual’s conscious¬ 
ness embraces the subconsciousness, and thcrefijre mucli 
that is beyond his normal power of recall, ^o we must 
extend the idea of the subconsciousness so that it includes 
experiences derived from previous embodiments. This 
statement of reincarnationist theory should not be diOicult 
to accept in view of the power which, as we have seen, the 
mind possesses of transcending normal physical limits. 
However, the main, and most constantly expressed, objection 
to the theory is the fact that normal memory <loes not bridge 
the gulf between lives. It is therefore contended that 
without memory the various lives arc virtually separate 
individualities. Superficially this seems to be the case. 
But one might draw the same conclusion from some cases of 
multiple personality. It is only in probing deeply that we 
discover the common b;isis of the carious jjcrsonalities. 
Also in those cases in which people lose their memories, 
no one ever suggests that the forgotten period does not 
belong to the same person. I realize, of course, that the 
presence of the same physical body induces us to believe 
that it is the same personality before anti after the loss of 
memory. Actually, however, the problem is a psychological 
one, and if wc judge on psychological grounds that the 
personalities arc diflerent, then they remain different in 
spite of their manifesting through the same body. The 
linkage, therefore, if any should exist, between the various 
pci'sonalities, would have to be sought in some common 
psychical basis. This is usually the procedure in cases of 
loss of memory and multiple personalities, and the ultimate 
result often proves that the personalities arc facets of a single 
whole. 

Taking these cases as an analogy of what might similarly 
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represent the faets if reincarnation were true, we could 
say lluit there is just as much connection between one life 
and another as is the ease between the divci'se personalities 
in multiple-personality eases, or between the life of a man 
before and after a loss of memory. 

When, therefore, Pringlc-Pattison and others argue that 
the theory of reincarnation does not satisfy the sense of 
justice because the various personalities arc juridically 
scjDaiatc persons, they may be ans\vcrcd by showing that 
the separateness is more apparent than real. Granting, 
however, that there is a subconscious connection between 
personalities, and that conscious memory does not mark the 
limit of our individuality, is it just that in the absence of 
mcrnoiy one personality should be “ punished ” for what 
another one has done? To use the word “punish,” as 
does Pringle-Pattison, implies a misconception of the theory’. 
A philosophic statement of the theory' of reincarnation does 
not require the use of the terms “punishment” or “reward.” 
We have become so accustomed in Christian countries to 
}>raying to a personal Deity for the forgiveness of our sins, 
that it goes against our religious habit of thought to accept 
the possibility of our individual lives being governed by a 
law of causality. The apparent arbitrariness of our lots 
gives rise to a belief that there is a similar arbitrariness in 
the origin of things, and therefore that we can appeal for 
personal favours. We have outgrown this idea as applied 
to the natural phenomena of the physical world. In this 
realm the scientific method has given us, through knowledge 
of law, power over events, and freedom from fear of the 
unknown. Similarly the theory' of reincarnation has as its 
complement a law of causality called in the East, Karma— 
the law of action and reaction. The individual, therefore, 
has to concern himself with consequences, not with rewards 
or punishments. We recognize in everyday life that we 
have to face the consequences of our own past actions. So, 
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for example, il is clear ihat habitual lying provokes our 
fellows to distrust us; that self-indulgence enfeeliles us; 
that anti-social acts rob us of community support. It is 
also apparent that rectitude, efiort, self-discipline and active 
benevolence produce appropriate results. The actions of 
yesterday often determine our behaviour of to-day, and 
similarly, according to the theory of reincarnation, the 
actions of previous lives must bear their fruit. Just as in our 
present life, though it is often impossible to trace in detail 
the cause or causes of particular event.s yet we ieel satisfied 
that tfie eflccts must have adequate causes, so il is the same 
conception of the necessity for the existence of some law 


wliich sustains those who accept the theory of multiple 
existences. In other words, it is fell that if we insist that 


individuals should be held responsible for ilie consequences 
of their actions, then as actions arc determined by the 
cliaracter of an individual, he can hardly be responsible 
unless lie also has exercised some formative influence over 


the character with which he was born. As I have said, the 


linkage between the different lives has to be sought below 


the threshold of the normal consciousness; so also the 


forces which determine our destiny exert their influence 
from the subconsciousness. Our ihouglits arc dynamic and 
persist, their energies forming the basis for (lie law of Karina. 


The law of Karma must be supposed to apply universally. 
It might be described as a law of equilibrium, and il would 
be disturbances of this equilibrium w hich result in reactions 
to individuals. It is the law’ of harmonious wholes, and 
individuals disturb this harmony at their peril. 

It is not my purpose to attempt an exposition in detail 
of the validity of this concept of a law of Karma. I think, 
however, I can say that it is one of those concepts which 
one feels ought to be true. I perhaps should also add that 
although it is usual to stress the influence of the past, I 
consider the future to be even more important. It is not 
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only wliat wc were which conditions our present, but also 
what we are to be. The process of multi-existences pre¬ 
sumably is the means by which we achic\’c certain ends. 
The goals may for ever recede, but inasmuch as they are 
realized as goals, they must determine our present actions. 

The theory of reincarnation would, I think, imply the 
possibility of a teleological principle in the soul itself, so 
that definite purposes are achieved in successive incarna¬ 
tions, the energies from the past becoming less dominant as 
the more positive powers of the soul are awakened. Thus 
the theory becomes a stimulus to creative living. 

It is sometimes objected that the theory tends to produce 
a callous attitude. It is supposed that as individuals are 
only reaping the consequences of their own actions, any 
attcmj)t to alleviate their lot must prove ineffective. It 
requires little thought to refute this notion. We do not 
hesitate to attempt to heal a man, even if his illness is due 
to his own deliberate folly. The fact that we can help is as 
much a part ol a man’s deserts as is the illness. So also is 
the whole world helped by the example of noble lives and 
the teachings of the enlightened. Wc cannot shufllc off our 
sins vicariously, but wc may and do feel the support of 
strong arms which assist us to tread the path, but do not 
carry us. 

Usually great play is made with the many naive notions 
and superstitions with which the theory of reincarnation is 
surrounded in some Eastern versions. I am no more 
interested in such travesties than I am in the crudities of 
C hristian sectarianism. My endeavour has been to review 
impaitially, in broad outline, the fundamental concept 
of the theory, and to consider the types of evidence and 
personal experience which support it. 

It is at least a reasonable generalization, and the 
philosophy which underlies it has proved a great power 
in individual living. It has removed the smart of 
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injustice; restored faith in the worthwhileness of life; 
and has made it possible to believe that there is plan 
and purpose behind the universe. It also extends the scope 
and perspective of the individual. He can conceive himself 
as a being transcendent of present temporal and spatial 
manifestation, and feel assured that the full stature of his 
latent being will reveal itself in the illimitable process of 
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IS REINCARNATION THE ULTIMATE TRUTH ? 

Every chain of reasoning rests on certain postulates or 
axioms whicli must be conceded. For the most part these 
axioms seem self-evident. The view of life as I have 
presented it so far rests on certain concepts which the 
majority of people accept as obviously true. 

All the current expositions of reincarnation are formulated 
in terms of our usual ideas of movement in time and space. 

I also have expounded the theory without challenging these 
concepts. But we must now do so, and afterwards we can 
consider what validity the ordinary expositions have in the 
light of a different view of time and space. 

What was said in Chapter I will to some extent make 
clear that we cannot accept the objective world at its face 
value. We have seen that in the ultimate analysis we only 
know our own sensations, and that while the sensations 
seem to be produced by stimuli arising from a world external 
to us, the images which our minds build up on the basis of 
these sensations are not to be accepted as presenting the 
real form and nature of the external world. Reality is 
beyond appearance. The form in which the world presents 
itself to us depends on the nature of our minds. If, there¬ 
fore, our minds were different or our faculties enlarged, the 
external world would be differently perceived, and we shall 
see shortly that in certain peculiar states of consciousness 
the mind docs perceive strikingly different aspects of reality. 

One of the problems of philosophy has therefore been 
to determine what is the nature of the knowing process; 
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how many of what appear to be properties of the external 
world arc really due to subjective elements or modes of 
functioning in our own minds. The majority of people 
would unhesitatingly affirm that space was a propcrl>' of 
the external world, and also that from the movements of 
objects in this space we derive our notions of time. Kant, 
however, has shown us that space and time are categoriet 
of our minds. They arc subjective elements whicii condition 
our perception of the external world. 

The world is really our mental image. Just as light rays 
are modified in a cinematograph projector and thereby 
produce a picture on a screen, similarly our minds modify 
external stimuli and cause our impression of the familiar 
world in time and space. We perceive fundamenlally the 
same world because our minds arc the same. It will be 
seen, therefore, that our conception of space being spread 
out before us in the three dimensions of height, length and 
breadth is due to the way our minds funclion, and not to an 
objective quality in what we call space. 

The Fourth Dimemion .—This Kantian \iew of time and 
space provides a basis for understanding those theories 
which postulate a fourth dimension. The statement that 
there is a fourth dimension of space seems at first glance 
nonsense. Indeed, the statement in this form is misleading, 
for it perpetuates the notion of an external space, whereas 
what is meant is that we may alter our perception of Reality 
so that what we call space appears to possess Ibur instead 
of three dimensions. 

The usual approach to an understanding of the fourth 
dimension is, by means of analogies, based on one- and two- 
dimensional consciousness. We can imagine how the I 
third dimension would appear to a being with two-dimen¬ 
sional consciousness, that is, one whose awareness was of 
length and breadth only. Hinton, for instance, asks us to 
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imagine a film—say a scum on some liquid. Imagine the 
film to remain after the liquid has been removed. We shall 
tlicn have a plane surface. If we now pass a spiral through 
this film—say a twisted piece of wire—and suppose the 
film to close up as the wire is pushed through, then a 
creature living on the film will see the spiral as a point 
moving in a circle. “Suppose now,” says Hinton, “the 
spiral to be still, and the film to move vertically upwards, 
the whole spiral will be represented in the film by the con¬ 
secutive positions of the point of intersection. In the film 
the permanent existence of the spiral is experienced as a 
time-series—the record of traversing the spiral is a point 
moving in a circle.” * 

The spiral exists as a whole, but a creature with two- 
dimensional consciousness would only see it sequentially, 
that is, in terms of time. 

Professor Ouspensky argues that an animal sees only 
two dimensions; that is to say, it sees a flat world. 
Ouspensky reasons that this must be so because we ourselves 
sec objects as flat, but our minds correct the optical im¬ 
pression because wc have built up a concept of a three- 
dimensional world. Animals, however, do not possess 
concepts, and therefore must accept the world as they see 
it, i.e. flat. Of course they move in a three-dimensional 
world just as we do, but they do not know this. Animals 
sense the third dimension as motion. “The animal,” 
says Ouspensky, “can sec an angle of a three-dimensional 
object only while moving past it, and during the time it 
takes the object will seem to the animal to have turned— 
a new side has appeared, and the side first seen has dis¬ 
appeared, or moved away. . . . Could the animal think 
about those phenomena which have not yet entered into 
its life {i.e. angles and curved surfaces) it would undoubtedly 
imagine them in time only. . . . The angle of a house past 

* C. Howard Hintoti, TJie Fourth Dimensionf p. 25. 
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wliich a ilorsc runs c\'('r\- da) is a phenonmwn irpiatino under 

certain circumstances, but neverthdess a phenomenon proceedin'^ in 

time, and not a spatial and (onstanl property of the 
liousc.” ' 

Wc have tlioreforc to suppose that just as a two- 
dimensional consciousness becomes aware of the third 
dimension as moxeincnt or time, so our three-dimensional 
consciousness perceives a I'ourth dimension in terms of 
time. 


Appearance and /ieality.—Woiion and time are not real, but 
are due to tlie limitations of our perception. I hc three- 
dimensional uni\ erse may be described as a setrment of a 
four- or more dimensional whole. This view leads inevitably 
to Uie Eastern conception of the Eternal Xo\s. Es eryihing 
which ever has been or will be exists now. Nowhere has 
the distinction between appearance and Reality been stated 
with greater consistency and emphasis than in the Wdanta 
I)hilosophy. The world is Afaya-not illusion in the sense 
of seeing something wliich does not exist, but rather a false 
perception ol the Real. One simi)(? used is that we arc 
now dreaming, and cannot doubt the reality of the dream 
until wc awake. Dr. Deussen, who was profoundly im¬ 
pressed by the Vedanta philosophy, writes, after showing 
that the Vedantin withdraws to the deep recess of his own 
self in order to perceive Reality as timeless, .spaceless and 
changeless: “This was the way the Indian thinkers went, 
and by a similar way, shown by Parmenides, Plato came 
to the .same truth, when knowing and teaching that this 
world is a world of shadows, and that the reality is not in 
these shadows, but behind them. The accord here of 
Platonism and Vedaniism is wonderful, but both ha\e 
grasped this great metaphysical truth by intuition; their 
tenet is true, but they arc not able to prove it. . . . And 

' Tertium Organum, pj). 105-6. 
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here a great light and assistance to the Indian and the 
Greek thinkers comes from the philosophy of Kant. . . * 

I mentioned this idea of an Eternal Now—that is, a 
timeless and spaceless Reality—in the chapter on Pre¬ 
cognition. I also said that the problem of precognition 
involved new conceptions of lime and space. We can now 
sec that if time and space arc products of our own con¬ 
sciousness, then the appearance of succession which we sec 
in phenomena would be an illusion due to the fact that we 
arc viewing in segments that which really is a whole. From 
this point of view reincarnation, survival, evolution and the 
law of causality arc only relative truths. There is un¬ 
doubtedly an appearance of regular succession which, after 
years of observation and classification, we call the law of 
causation and evolution; but this law is true only so long 
as we view the universe through the particular spectacles 
which force us to see reality under the forms of three- 

dimensional space, and in terms of the succession we call 
time. 

If we move behind a wall in which is a scries of very 
narrow slits, we shall sec through each slit a different aspect 
ol the landscape beyond. If we had never seen a land¬ 
scape except through a slitted wall, and assuming, of course, 
that we were unaware of the existence of the wall, we 
might conclude that we were witnessing a series of separate 
phenomena as we passed along the series of slits. If we 
reasoned about these phenomena we might decide that they 
followed certain sequences—as, of course, they would appear 
to do as we moved along the wall. And as these sequences 
seemed invariable, we might link them together as cause 
and effect. We would also, no doubt, classify into groups 
certain features which seemed to have similar characteristics. 
All this data could hardly be called false. It would, indeed, 
be accurate under the limits of the observations made. The 

^ The Elements of Afetaph^cs^ p. 331* 
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walMimitcd men would ha\c die greatest confidence in 
their science as being ultimate Truth. How could ihcv 
believe otherwise? Had they not obsersed, studied, 
measured and invented instruments for Mill more intensive 
research? The only way in which their conlidciice could 
be disturbed would be by some of their number bccomim^ 
aware of the existence of the wall. Then efforts miglit be 
made to transcend the limitations of wall-vision, but this 
icquires an effort in a new direction. 

In the above analog^-, wail-vision, of course, represents 
our normal space-time concepts, but an analogy such as 
the above, like most analogies, creates too facile a view of 
the problem. It is useful in illustrating the subjective 
element in I'imc perception, but the landscape of fixed 
objects or events hardly satisfies us as a picture of Reality. 
We must therefore consider the landscape as merely a 
symbol of the unknown X referred to in Chapter I It is 
the “Thing-in-Itself,” or the Space-Time continuum of 
modern mathematical theories, but notice that both in our 
analogy and in theories embodying an unknown X we 
postulate an objective something as the cause of our sen¬ 
sations, That IS to say, the world is not assumed to be 
entirely a product of our minds. There is even an objective 
quality about our perception of lime which makes it 
diOicult to account for it solely in terms of changes in our 
own consciousness. Time, of course, is awareness of suc¬ 
cession, but something seems to happen in the landscape 
which produces in us a sense of external movement in¬ 
adequately explained by any analogy which imagines move¬ 
ment to occur only in the consciousness of the observer. 
However, the central and indisputable fact is that the 
world is a representation of our consciousness, and is tlic 
product of the reaction of our minds with the X of Reality, 
which is unpicturablc in conceptual terms. Yet even to 
postulate an external X is only a concession to our normal 
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subject-object consciousness. As we shall shortly see, the 
Self may so extend its perception as to embrace within its 
subjective orbit that which normally seems objective. So 
we ask, Is it possible to transcend our normal space-time 
concepts? In other words, are there states of consciousness 
in which we become aware of Reality in forms other than 
the normal, and which are of such a nature that when 
experienced they have the force of revelation? 

The prisoners in Plato’s cave analogy were so chained 
that they could see only the shadows of objects, and had to 
turn their backs on the shadows, and leave the cave in 
order to perceive the real world.* 

It is by a similar reorientation of consciousness that 
some have been able to perceive the universe in an entirely 
new aspect. 

Mysticism.- It would be easy to dismiss the revelations of 
mysticism as illusory, but few will do so, I think, who have 
studied the literature, especially if they have themselves 
experienced even a fleeting glimpse of the new world tvhich 
so escapes description in language. Books such as Wni. 
James’s Varieties of Religious Experience^ P. D. Ouspensky’s 
Tertium OrganutHy and Dr. Bucke’s Cosmic Consciousness 
have played an important part in causing the widespread 
recognition that ,die normal self-consciousness is but one 
mode of psychic functioning, and that we may enter into 
other states which transcend and illumine our normal 
waking state. William James expresses his conviction of 
the existence of these other states of consciousness in the 
following words: “One conclusion was forced upon my 
mind at that time, and my impression of its truth has ever 
since remained unshaken. It is that our normal waking 
consciousness, as we call it, is but one special type of con¬ 
sciousness, whilst all about it, parted from it by the filmiest 

^ The Repubtic : Davis & Vaughan’s translation, Book vii. pp. S35 el seq. 
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of screens, there he potential forms of consciousness cmirclv 
different.” * 

Tliosc who liavc experienced the mystical state of con¬ 
sciousness have invariably proclaimed llic impossibility 
of describing it. Our language has been built up to 
describe phenomena. But the mystic perceives nr>umena; 
he has intuited ’ Reality, and every word he uses to 
describe it is tantalizingly misleading. Eventually he 
finds himself involved in parado.xcs and illogicalities. 
Ouspensky, in fact, insists that this very illogicality is one of 
the criteria by which we may judge the genuineness of 

mystic experience. He outlines fbiir definite . haractcristics 
for mystical states: 


1. M>stical states gi\e knowledge which nothing else can 

give. 

2. Mystical states give knowledge of the real world, 

with all its signs and characteristics. 

3. The mystical states of men of different ages and 

different peoples exhibit an astonishing similarity, 
sometimes amounting to complete identity. 

4. The results of the mystical experience are entirely 

illogical from our ordinar)- point of view. They 

aic superlogical, i.e. Tertium Organum, which is the 

key to Mystical Experience, is applicable to them in all 
its entirely. 

At first glance it seems strange to make illogicality a test 
of the validity of any experience. But what is meant is 
that if the experience could be adequately described in 
terms of our ordinary concepts, it would show that the 
experience was not deep enough; that is to say, it had not 
penetrated beyond the phenomenal world of appearances. 
A two-dimensional creature who really had perceived the 

* Tfu Vaiulits of Ritigious ExpaimUy p, 388. 
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three-dimensional world could not possibly describe it in 
terms of two dimensions. Yet the mystics have not remained 
dumb; they have struggled to convey something of their 
experiences, and it is indeed remarkable, as Ouspensky 
says, that their accounts should agree so well. 

What is the essence of the mystic experience? It is 
essentially a Monistic one. 

The mystic has an intuitive perception of all things 
being part of a cosmic whole. But the \’ery word “part” is 
misleading; it implies pluralism, and consequently docs not 
represent the truth as perceived in this transcendental state 
of consciousness. What actually is “seen” makes nonsense 
when translated into the language of ordinary concepts. 
The mystic has to make such ridiculous statements as that 
the part is the whole, and that although there are distinc¬ 
tions, there is no separateness. Life is one, and therefore 
partlcss, yet individuality is a fact. So Plotinus says: 
“Everything contains all things in itself, and secs all things 
in another, so that all things arc everywhere, and all is All. 
Each thing likewise is evciything.” ^ 

Similar statements arc to be found in the writings of 
almost all the mystics. It is clear that they have all in a 
greater or lesser degree shared the same experience. Saint 
Teresa writes: “It was granted me to perceive in one 
instant how all things are seen and contained in God.” And 
obviously it is the same state of mind which Edward 
Carpenter describes when he says: “All I can say is 
that there seems to be a vision possible to man, as from some 
universal standpoint, free from the obscurity and localism 
which specially connect themselves with the passing clouds 
of desire, fear, and all ordinary thought and emotion; in 
that sense another and separate faculty; and a vision 
always means a sense of light, so here is a sense of inward 
light, unconnected, of course, with the mortal eye, but 

^ On InttUigibU Btauty, 
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bringing U) the eye of tl,e mind il,c impic^don il.ai it ,rr., 

and b\ means ol the medium uliicb uaslies, as it were ilie 

yntmor surfaces of all objects and tiling, and persons-’how 

can 1 express it? And yet this is most del.dive, for the 

sense is a sense that one is those obje, ts and things and 

persons that one perceites (and the uholc universe!—a 

sense in which sight and ton, h and lu aring arc all fused 
in idciuilv.” * 

So lliroughout a wide range oi'mvMical wriiings we find 
the same theme repealed again and again, namely, iliat the 
irontiers ol an individual’s separateness are illusive; that 
actually our individual life participates in a wider whole. 
I)r. Huckc, in his study of about fifty cases, has sliowii tin. 
characten.tic to he the dominant one, hence his use of the 
term "Cosmic Cunwiousness" to desuibe it Ea.tem 
my.sticism is still more challenging in its statements con¬ 
cerning the oneness ol things. There is only one Self, there 
IS no duality. Our apparently separated self is really the 
universal Sell. In the single sentence, ‘‘ Ihou art iliat," 
the Vedantin rivet.s attention on the essential truth \iid 
the lihagavad-Gita .says; -The self, hain,oni,ed by 'loga 

seeth the self abiding in all beings, all beings in the self- 
everywhere he seeth the same." - ’ 

A distim tion must be drawn between the direct twtieri- 
ericcs ol the mystic and the inlerpretalion of tliem. Plotinus 
and Saint Teresa no doubt had the same e.xpei ience, but they 
luted It into very dilferent systcm.s of tlioughl. While 
therefore, we may grant that the mystics have shared a 
common experience, our judgment has to be cxen ised 
jcforc accepting any particular philosophy or religious 
view which is based upon the perceptions of mysticism. 
Some mystics insist that their experiences testify to their 
having been in the presence of God in some pci^onalized 

I Propkel, (juoteti by Dr. Hue kr. 

Dhagavad-OUa, 6U« Discourse, Stanza 29. Annie Besant irans. 
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form, while others have felt themselves to be united with 
a Power wliich they call God but do not conceive as 
personal. Others, again, arc content to describe the ex¬ 
perience, and give it no specific religious significance, or, at 
least, no theological significance. ‘'Mystics have no right,” 
says William James, ‘‘to claim that wc ought to accept the 
deliverance of their peculiar experiences, if we are our¬ 
selves outsiders and feel no private call thereto.” ^ But he 
adds: ‘‘Mystical states of a well-pronounced and emphatic 
sort arc usually authoritative over those who have them. 
I'hey have been there and know. It is vain for rationalism 
to grumble about this. If the mystical truth that comes to 
a man proN’es to be a force that he can live by, what mandate 
have wc of the majority to order him to live in another 
way? . . . Our own more ‘rational’ beliefs are based on 
evidence exactly similar in nature to that which the mystics 
quote for theirs. Our senses, namely, have assured us of 
certain states of fact; but mystical experiences arc as 
direct perceptions of fact for those who have them as any 
sensations ever were for us.” “ 

This, indeed, brings us to the crux of the subject. Mysticism 
resolves itself into a study of the range of our perceptive 
powers as distinct from those of our reasoning. We must, 
of course, reason about what we perceive, but reasoning is 
a secondary industry which is fed with the raw material of 
percepts. A fact remains a fact even if we draw a wrong 
conclusion from it. 

While, therefore, we might expect diflferences of expression 
and interpretation, we ought to find among such descriptions 
sufficient unanimity to indicate that the same experience 
is being described. And I think the great majority of 
students of the literature have convinced themselves that it 
is the same state of consciousness which is being described 

‘ The Varielies of Religious Experience, p. 434. 

* Ibid., pp. 423-24. 
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by the mystics. Some, like Professor Leuba, may see little 
more in the mystical consciousness ttian that it is the result 
of a mental simplification—whether produced by dru^ or 
by mental exercises would be immaterial if the resultant 
experience were the same. Others consider the mystical 
state as a direct contact with Reality. If one confines one's 


attention to those aspects of mysticism described by such 
words as “reconciliation,” “union,” "peace,” "rest,” then 


we might agree wath Lcui)a that the chief\ aluc of mysticism 
is its “kinship to certain recent psychotherapeutic methods.” 
He continues: “We are thus led to regard the mystical 
method of soul-cure as an approximation to the present-day, 
more or less scientific, methods ol psychothcrai)y.” ' 

No doubt mystical slates do achieve some of the results 


of psychotherapy, but with the true mystical perception 
there is much more than the peace which comes with the 
psychotherapcutical removal of conflicts, and release of 
subconscious energies. 'Phe mystic acts as one who has seen 
the universe from a new angle. He feels himself to be as 
the man in Plato’s cave analogy who saw for the first time 
the world outside the cave. The world of the normal 


consciousness is perceived to be deceptive, or at least true 
only from one limited vicw'point. liy purely intellectual 
processes wc may, of course, arrive at this conclusion, but 
the mystic consciousness definitely reveals it as an ex¬ 
perienced fact. \ct, although this world is realized to be 
unreal, it docs not lose its significance. On the contrary, 
everything gains a new and heightened meaning, and it is 
this altered outlook in connection with everyday cN’cnls and 
things which testifies that a fundamental re-orientation of 


consciousness has occurred. It is not a drifting into a state 
of vague peacefulness wherein, in virtue of the suppression 
of the reasoning faculties there is an illusory sense of “one¬ 
ness,” “reconciliation,” or “Union with God”; there is, in 


^ Jas. H. Lcubai> T/u Psjf<hology of Reli^ous Mysticism^ p. 331. 
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addiiion. a dynamic perception of new truth, which causes 
the whole life to be altered. The practical life is still lived 
efficicnlly, but one is not subject to its thraldom. 

Evelyn Underhill defines Mysticism as “The art of 
Union with Reality.” This Reality is apprehended as the 
noumcnal, beyond space, time and causality. It is the 
Whole which is falsely perceived in terms of multiplicity. 
“The doctrine of Plotinus,” says Evelyn Underhill, “con¬ 
cerning a higher life of unity, a lower life of multiplicity, 
possible to every human spirit, will now appear to you not 
a fantastic theor)-, but a plain statement of fact, which you 
have verified in your own experience. 

“You pcrcei\c that there arc the two complementary 
ways of apprehending and uniting with Reality—the one 
as a dynamic process, the other as an eternal whole. Thus 
understood, they do not conflict. You know that the flow, 
the broken-up world of change and multiplicity, is still 
going on; and that you, as a creature of the time world, 
are moving and growing with it. But, thanks to the 
development of the higher side of your consciousness, you 
arc noAv lifted to a new poise; a direct participation in that 
simple transcendent life, ‘broken, yet not divided,’ which 
gives to this time-world all its meaning and validity. And 
you know, without derogation from the realness of that 
life of flux within which you first made good your attach¬ 
ments to the universe, that you are also a true constituent 
ol' thc greater whole; that since you arc man, you are also 

spirit, and arc living Eternal Life now. in the midst of 
time.” > 

This sense of living in Eternal Life now gives the mystic 
consciousness its deepest significance. The mystic knows 
he is immortal, for his deepest self is the whole. Survival as 
usually considered has no meaning when the categories of 
time and space are transcended. 

' Evelyn Underhill, PractUal Mysticism for formal People, pp. 117-18. 
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Reincarnation and l iiis brings ba. k lo ,hc 

question of reincarnation. Wi.at ^i^Mlificanc(■ has ibis 
doctrine in the light of the my>tic vision, uhidi is. as uc 
have seen, an intuitive rcali/aiion of Kani's philosopiiv of 
the subjccti\ iiy of space, time and causalilv? I'i,e ans\M r 
would seem to be that the theory of rcimarnation i.as 
precisely as much validit\' as any otlu-r ilieory orcausaiit\ 
expressed in terms of time and spate. II it be (omeded 
that It IS a symbolic representation of a truth bevond the 
reach of the intellect, then this aKo is the case in icsfiect 
of the whole body of our conceptual knowledge \s 
Dr. Deussen says: "Mythical is this theory of „u tern- 
psychosis only in so f.ir as it invests in the liirm of space 
and time nliat really is spaceless and timeless, and ihereliue 
beyond the reach of our understanding.** ' 

Our consciousness focussed in the mhul imposes upon the 
universe the forms of multiplicity and constant change. 

I he white light of reality becomes the spectrum when seen 
through the prism of our normal understanding. Yherefore, 
while Reality may be perceived by intuition or direct per¬ 
ception, the mind limited to the forms of time and space 
can only translate Reality by means of symbols. 

The theory of reincarnation, or for that matter any other 
Uicor>s cannot then be ultimate truth. It is, of course 
inevitable that we should endeavour to construct reasonable' 
theories. It is true that we may directly perceixe, but this 
does not negate our reason. Rather is our reason illumined 
our conceptual consciousness clarilied, but without mini¬ 
mizing its importance we do realize that it is only one way 
m which wc contact Reality. Tor it must be recognized 
that wc arc in the presence of the Whole always, but its 

nature is revealed to us according to the faculties by which 
It IS cognized. 

Tlic theory of reincarnation, therefore, represents one of 

* Paul Dctisscii, The EtanenU of Melaphysia. 
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the great cflbrts oC mankind to translate into conceptual 
terms certain deep psychological experiences. Therefore 
while wc may, and perhaps inevitably must, achieve the 
supreme vision and directly know the truth, yet for the 
time being soundly reasoned views are important and 
indispensable. 

The Klhical Value of Reincarnation .—But of course a theory 
or belief is useful or otherwise according to how it is under¬ 
stood by individuals. While, therefore, some who accept 
reincarnation with conviction may find the theory a stimulus 
to sustained effort, others may be encouraged to a fatalistic 
acceptance of present conditions. Also any belief which 
encourages men to look to an illimitable future, whether 
that future is conceived in terms of multiphysical existences 
or as continuance in some supcrphysical state, may prove 
unwholesome inasmuch as it distracts attention from the 
present. 

As all psychiatrists know, the tendency to escape from 
present reality is very strongly developed in some people. 
The present, however, is of supreme importance, not only 
because it contains the whole of our past and the potentiality 
of our future, but also a complete understanding of all the 
factors involved in the psychological present is the means 
by which wc attain to mastery over circumstances and 
freedom. 

This is why the Indian teacher, Krishnamurti, sets 
little value on an acceptance of the theory of reincarnation, 
although he is assured of its truth. He says: “For me re¬ 
incarnation happens to be a fact, because I remember 
certain things. You will ask: ‘What do you remember?’ 
Is it of very great importance what you did ten years ago 
on a certain day? . . . For me reincarnation is a fact, and, 
not a belief; but I do not want you to believe in reincarna^ 
tion. On the contrary, reject it; put it out of your mind^ 
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and remember only that as you arc the product of the past, 
so you can control the future. \ ou arc master of yourself, 
and in your own Iiand lies eternity.” * 

Even though we accept reincarnation as a fact, it would 
be folly to dwell unduly upon what we were. I do, however, 
see it as necessary that we should grasp the significance of 
our progress in lime, but I also am sure that a deep undcr- 
sUnding of what is happening to us now frees us from the 
time process. The psychological present is not a moment in \ 
Time, it is beyond Time. Our total being e.vists in every j 
moment, and if we can become intensely aware of the 
psychological present, we come to an intuitive understand¬ 
ing of the root causes of our existence. 

From this pojm of view any teaching which encourages a 
tendency to look backwards or forwards unduly might 
prove inimical to the obtaining of enlightenment. For it 
should be possible at any stage of evolution to become aware 
of our deeper being, and in actual fact it is the case that 
spiritual enlightenment has been experienced by men and 
women of every race and of almost all degrees of culture. 
This realization comes about as the result of a penetrative 
contemplation of the timeless present, and it may distract 
us front creative effort in the present if we dream that future 
lives will offer us better opportunities. 

Reincarnation may be a fact, and if it is, then our liking 
or disliking the idea is of minor importance. That it 
possesses merits as a theory can hardly be doubted, but its 
ethical value depends largely on the w'ay we interpret it. 
The theory iLself has not necessarily any religious significance. 

It is no more idealistic to live through a series of embodi¬ 
ments than it is to exist for a number of years in one body. 
We arc living through this present life because we must, 
and the reincarnation theory merely postulates that we must 
do the same many times in other bodies—a rather dc- 

* Star DulUtin, March 1931, p. 0 . 
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pressing prospect, no doubt, even though, according to some 
clairvoyant seers, the periods between lives are rich in 
joyous experiences, and afford us opportunities of assimilat¬ 
ing the results of earthly living. It would seem, however, 
that there is a gravitational force towards embodimenli., 
which expresses itself psychologically as the will to live, andC 
desire for experience in concrete form. Matter and form 
are essential for the exercise of our creativencss, but at fii-sl 
life is dominated by conditions. The law of Karma holds 
sway, but eventually the creative powers of life achieve 
dominance, so that we become aware of our power over 
matter. The law of necessity for rebirth ceases to bind us. 

While, however, reincarnation would enable us to acquire 
the technique of creativeness and mastery over conditions, 
yet, as I have said, we may at any stage become aware of 
our inner spiritual being, and when this occurs we arc filled 
with a decjj and abiding joy. We know beyond all shadow 
of doubt that wc arc immortal. 

The question of sunival, as I ha\’c already said, seems 
trivial when the timeless Self is known. 



CilAPTER X\I[ 




THE ATTAINMENT OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


The essence of all rcli.^ion is lo point out tlic way to at hitwe 
eternal life. Adinitteclly most rcli«i<jns arc tlinicrctl up 
with doctrine, iormalism, or even sheer superstition, l)ul 
the core of the reIi,t,dous feeliiyc: i'i lhal there exists the 
possibility of achieving a slate of const iouMiess beyoTuI the 
limits of ntn-mal time and space. Even when a leligion 
lays its mam emphasis on morality, kindness, love ami the 
need for harmonious social relationsliips, these behaviour 
code.s derive their main support from a belief in super¬ 
physical states of existence. Without this belief religion 
would differ little from the ordinary- sctular codes which 

all communities devise for the practical regulation ol their 
affairs. 


How far, then, do the discii)lines, codes of behaviour and 
other teachings of religion lead adherents to attain en¬ 
lightenment? Belief in the various theologies and creeds is 
certainly not an essential factor in the achievement of this 
slate of transcendent consciousness. They at best are onl) 
ways ol thinking about ultimate things, and it is better to 
approach these subjects by means of philosttphy, which is 
not hampered by dogmatism. 

The dogmatism ol religion arises from the fact that its 
teachings usually purport to bo based on revelation. This 
revelatory factor invests religious teaching with a terrible 
authority over men's minds and causes the suspension of 
criticism, with the consequent result that even preposterous 
doctrines are accepted. The revelatory factor is important, 

317 
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for essentially it represents the testimony of those who may 
have contacted other states of consciousness; but as we have 
already noted, the interpretations placed upon the revelation 
must be brought to the bar of reason, and the tendency to 
impose on others a set of teachings supposedly based on 
such revelations must be resisted by ail who value the 
integrity of their intellectual life. So we must conclude 
'that the mere acceptance of the dogmatic teachings of 
religion is not a necessary factor in the attainment of 
enlightenment, but on the contrary usually represents an 
I ensla\’cment of mind from which we must be freed. 

The EJfect of Religious Disciplines. —While, however, some 
religions lay the greatest stress on belief, others emphasize 
the practice of certain disciplines. Amongst the various 
Christian sects there are systems of conduct laid down, 
particularly in the Monastic orders. I am not referring to 
the ethical codes, which are rooted in the general decency 
of human nature, and would exist in some form even 
without an organized religion. I have in mind those 
disciplines which in Christian countries would come under 
the heading of prayer or worship, ^nd in the East comprise 
f those remarkable psychological systems of Yoga, and the 
Buddhist Noble Eightfold Path. 

Prayer and worship as practised by the majority in 
Christian countries would not, I think, affect the nature 
very profoundly, but prayer can be practised to a point 
when it ceases to be prayer in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and becomes a form of contemplation wherein the 
mind is held steady, and normal thinking ceases. A pro¬ 
found stillness invades the nature, and we become awar^ 
that deeper levels of our being are stirring. The cultivation 
1 of these interior states of consciousness is not usually the 
specific aim of Western religion, but the Indian religious 
tradition has definitely encouraged introspective systems of 
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psychoIo,^ical practice. Extraordinary claims arc made on 
behair of those who practise the methods of the various 
\ogas, and some Westerners who have pcr>isted in tlic 
piactices ha\'c [>ro\'cd that the results claimed are not 
imaginary. Hut it is generally agreed that the successful 
practice of Yoga rccpiires a leai her, and in the East it is 
believed that the master only becomes known when the 
pupd IS ready—not merely when he asks for teaching. It is 
not, however, my present intention to consider these dis¬ 
ciplines in detail. I lie reader will find an am[ilc literature 
on the .subject. .\t the end of this book will be found a 

selection of works which will provide an intelligible survey 
of the subject. 

What I here draw special attention to is that the root ' ^ 
cause for the existence of this training, whether in East or 
West, is to enable the human soul to enter into a state of 
consciousness superior to the normal. Yoga practices also ^ 
awaken certain psychic faculties such as clair\'oyancc, pre¬ 
vision, etc., but these arc considered only incidental, and 
it is even thought that the manifestation of psychic powers 
at the wrong stage may seriously hinder the achievement 
of the tiue goal, the goal of ^ oga being conscious union 
with the supreme Life. 

I reltminary Mental Preparation .—The practice of meditation ' 
and the cultivation of right moods and mental attitudes arc 
usually insisted upon as preludes to enlightenment. Some¬ 
times the new con.sciousness manifests unexpectedly and 
suddenly, but to sustain our consciousness at the new level 
requires practice and comjjictc control over our minds. It 
is possible to become detached even from one’s own mind, 
and this very detachment enables us to control the mind 
so that it becomes a malleable instrument. Thinking 
itself is only preliminary, and when wc have carried our 
thought to its highest point our minds should be trained 
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to remain still and pellucid as a mountain lake. Then we 
may intuitively perceive what the mind cannot normally 
grasp by reasoning. 

While we must endeavour to enlighten our minds with 
reasoned principles which guide our conduct and give 
maturity, tolerance and insight to our judgments, yet it 
appears certain that this represents a comparatively super¬ 
ficial layer of our consciousness. Deeper than thought lie 
the roots of our being, and our life must be largely purpose¬ 
less until we have by an act of intuitive perception, more 
akin to feeling than to thought, realized the cosmic nature 
of our essential self. 

We can give no clear description of this new perception 
of reality, but we can turn our attention to its attainment, 
for with it comes unconditional happiness, creative joy and 
indubitable knowledge of our immortality, together with a 
deep insight into the meaning of existence. 

The stages on the path of attainment have been variously 
described in the literature of most of the great religions, 
and the allegory of a journey, as in Bunyan’s PilgrinCs 
Progress^ occurs persistently.' There arc indeed certain 
psychological sequences which mark our progress. The 
first step, naturally enough, must result from a conscious¬ 
ness of the transitory nature of the phenomenal world of 
our physical being. Sometimes this first step is described 
as the acquirement of discrimination between the real and 
, the unreal. 

With discrimination we acquire a new scale of values. 
We become indifferent to things which previously seemed 
important. It becomes an imperative necessity that we 
scrutinize our motives and challenge the value of aims and 
modes of living which usually arc taken for granted. With 

‘ Other allegories of Attainment or Initiation will be found in Virgil’s 
Atneid, 6tli book ; The Golden Ass of Apulcius; Dante’s Divine Comedy \ and, 
as some think, Shakespeare’s Tempest. (See Shakespeare's Mystery Play, by 
Colin Still.) 
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a sense of slunk uc now realize iliat our Iive> liitlicrio 
ha\e been j)assi\c, tioniinatcd by eircuinstanees, "roup 
ideas and subconsi ions in^tiruli\e urge^. What we lia\e 
called Ihinking lia^ largely been a reflex activity provoked 
by the current stock notions of our group. Our minds 
h.i\c become clusler> ol habits, wliich leact to external 
^linu^li and manilest in the cliches, stereotyped iudgments 
and general acceptance of prevailing \ alucs. 

And when c\'cn this tra\cst\' ol mental actixity seems to 
have some positive cpiality, it is usualix ilhisorx' anti due 
to an emotional bias energized by subeonscious realnu of 
inslinctixe desires, fears and complexes. 

I he man at the stage to which wo liave been referring 
realizes all this most \i\idly, and expericnce> a strong 
desire to (rce himself. He begins to note his reactions, and 
gradually bceomes aware of the nature of the instinctual 
bases of much of his conduct. He examines his beliefs, 
bravely facing the inevitable period of doubt as he eliallengcs 
his accustomed authorities. 

But this exercise arouses a positive cpiality in the mind, 
or rallicr, a positive quality superior to the mind. The 
sense of self seems now identified with Will, and wc discover 
with an almost joyous c.xcitcment that we have a power to 
control our nature which w;ls previously unsuspected. We 
also find a transmutation occurring in our desire nature. 
Action based on desire is the product of a reaction due to 
an external object. J he desired object determines our 
h< ha\ iour and mental states. Wo have to release ourselves 
from this dc]5endcncc on external stimuli. This is not to 
be achieved by an ascetic di.sciplinc of smothering or 
suppressing, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ killing out 
desire.” A frontal attack of this type would cause conflict 
and emotional disturbance, because wc should bo forcing 
ourselves not to desire objects which continue to attract us. 

When wc arrive at the stage where wc resent our behaviour 


X 
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and ihoughts being at the mercy of irrational cravings, we 
can best free ourselves from this tyranny by cjuictly re¬ 
flecting on tlic nature of the ol)jccts we desire, and the 
transitoriness of liie satisfaction derived from them. In 
other words, the objects liave been deprived of their power 
to attract us, tliercforc our desire energies do not flow in 
tlicir direction, and instead of our energies being released 
by arbitrary external stimuli, we learn to direct them from 
within in accordance with intelligent judgments and en¬ 
lightened understanding. 

We ha\c really been seeking for a happiness which was 
unconditional, and our desires for power, approbation of 
our fellows, sex, security, comfort, possessions and so on 
liavc represented the various phases of our attempt to enter 
the kingdom of unconditional happiness. But we have 
found that terms have been demanded for every satisfaction. 
The acquirement of jiower we found to be accompanied 
by responsibility and the necessity of constant struggle to 
maintain our j)osition against those in whom our achieve¬ 
ment had awakened envy, hatred or fear, and in losing 
our position we lost our happiness. We may have been 
fortunate in friendship or love, but our love was found to 
depend on the presence of the loved one, and when that 
loved one died we were stricken with grief. Always our 
happiness has been conditional. And even though the 
majority do not realize the ephemeral nature of their 
satisfactions, we can see tliat they arc as deluded as the 
child w'ho sees permanency of delight in a new toy. 

Yet is it not a cruel piece of trickery that we should be 
born to become slaves of cravings which can never be 
satisfied without the reaction of suffering? The enlightened 
insist that our deepest longings can be realized—but only 
by giving, and not by taking. 

Unselfishness and Enlightenment .—Such has always been the 
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teaching of the cniighicnccl. lint the uord "giving ' 

embraces a wiiole philo.s(>j)ln. 'I’o give in order to gain 

eternal life and happiness would not be ,gi\ing, but a 

shrewd business deal. The gi\ing (hat is the outcome of 

a spiritually awakened nature is entirely de\oid of egoiMii. 

This is not a matter of being "unscindr’ in the usually 

accepted meaning of the woril. The consciousness that \se 

arc acting unseifislily implies an awareness of self with its 

spc( lal interests whicli arc ignored, supjiressed or sacrificed 

in order to perform an unselfish action. This form of un- 

sclfislmes.s is therelbrc the product of a conliict, and is 

rooted in sacrifice. Tlie egoistic consciousness is in t)pcn 

revolt against sacrificing itself, and frankly finds the whole 

doctrine of unselfishness illogical. f)f course \chai is called 

enlightened self-interest is logical enough, fin- it is clear 

tliat It pay.s to rclincpiish certain particular egoistic claims 

when by so doing we gain comiicnsaling advantages within 

the splicrc of community life. It is therefore to the 

advantage of our sclfislincss not to puiMie it beyond a 

certain point. Even many forms of social service and 

philanthropic activities arc only compensatory manife.sia- 

lions of certain instincts which have been denied other 
expression. 


When, however, the doctrine of unselfishness is pressed to 
its extreme it becomes, a.s 1 have .said, illogical. For it 
amounts to this ; self-abnegation is practised in order to 
further other people’s interests. \Vc arc urged to sacrifice 
ourselves for others. If this doctrine were universally 
applied, then the reduclw ad absitrdum would be realized when 
each individual would not need to work for his own self- 
intcrcst.s because they were already being served by others. 
Logically and naturally we return to the normal system of 
community behaviour wherein each is helped to help 
himself with the hope that ultimately none will remain 
who need help. Ihc doctrine of unselfishncs.< which is 
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taught in the light of the mystical experience differs subtly 
from the usual social and religious teachings. The mystic 
is not unselfish in the ordinary sense. That is to say, he 
does not sacrifice or deny himself. His nature has become 
so rc“Oricnled that any apparently unselfish behaviour is 
really an inevitable expression of his enlightened conscious¬ 
ness. There is neither selfishness nor unselfishness, for self 
as a separate centre has ceased to exist; it has become 
coterminous with life, which is timeless and spaceless. 

It is clear, therefore, that our effort must be directed 
towards gaining a new perception in the light of which 
right conduct becomes inevitable, spontaneous and creative. 
When we know as an experienced fact that we are funda¬ 
mentally aspects of a cosmic Self, then follow peace, positive 
creative living, and unconditional happiness. There is 
peace because the indi\'idual has ceased to strive for personal 
aims. In the East such a man is said to live above the 


! pairs of opposites. Positive creative living follows, because 
life is a plenum of infinite potentiality, and the man whose 
consciousness has broken free from the illusion of cgoic 
limitations fulfils his destiny only as a channel of the infinite 
reality, which is ever pressing, as it were, at the frontiers 
of forms, breaking them, and eternally creating new ones. 
He is identified with life, and not with forms. And happiness 
follows, because life is fulfilling itself through him, and he 
realizes that all that he had been blindly seeking outside 
himself is really within. This, let me emphasize, is not mere 
theory, but a realizable state of consciousness. J. Krishna- 
murti, the Indian mystic, who may be numbered among 
those who have attained, says: 

“I have realized what to me is the supreme happiness— 
not of pleasure, but of that inward quietude which is the 
assurance of tranquillity, the realization of completeness. 
In this state there is no progress, but a continual realization 
in which all problems, all complexities, all troubles vanish. 
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Thai truth, that inward completeness, exists in ati things, 
in every human being; and tliat everlasting reality is never 
absent in the least, nor docs it exhaust itself in the greatest. 
To me, truth, that completeness, is in all things. Therefore 
the idea that you must progress towards reality is a false 
one. You cannot progress towards something wliich is 
already there. It is not a question oi going out or turning 
inward, but of freeing yourself from that consciousness^' 
which knows itself as separate.” 

Paul Brunton, in his fascinating book, A Search in 
Secret India, relates his questioning of his Master, “The 
Maharishcc,” on the subject of the nature of the 'T ; 

“‘What exactly is this Self of which you speak? If 
what you say is true, then there must be another self 
in man.’ 

‘“Can a man be possessed of two identities, two selves?’ 
he makes answer. ‘To understand tliis matter it is first 
necessary for a man to analyse himself. Because it has 
long been his habit to think as others think, he has 
never faced his ’ in the true manner. He has not a 

correct picture of himself: he has too long identified 
himself with the body and the brain. Tliercforc I tell 
you to pursue this inquir>', “\Vho am I?” . . . You 
ask me to describe this true self to you. What can be 
ts That out of which the sense of the personal 
I arises, and into which it shall have to disappear.’ 

‘Disappear? How can one lose the feeling of one’s 
personality?’ 

The first and foremost of all thoughts, the primc\'al 
thought in the mind of every man, is the thought “I.” 

It is only after the birth of this thought tiiat any other 
thoughts can arise at all. It is only after the first personal 
pronoun “I” has arisen in the mind, that the second 
personal pronoun “you” can make its appearance. If 
you could mentally follow the “I” thread until it leads 
you back to its source, you would discover that, just as it 
is the first thought to appear, so it is the last to disappear. 
This is a matter which can be experienced,’ 
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‘“You mean that it is perfectly possible to conduct 
such a mental investigation into oneself?’ 

“'Assuredly! It is possible to go inwards until the last 
thought “T’ gradually vanishes.’ 

‘“What is left?’ I query. ‘Will a man then become 
quite unconscious, or will he become an idiot?’ 

‘“Not so! On the contrary, he will attain that con¬ 
sciousness which is immortal, and he will become truly 
w’ise, when he has awakened to his true self, which is 
the real nature of man.’ 

‘“But surely the sense of “I” must also pertain to 
that?’ 

‘“The sense of “I” pertains to the person, the body 
and brain,’ replies the Maharishec calmly. ‘When a 
mmi knows his true self for the first time, something else 
arises from the depths of his being and takes possession 
of him. That something is behind the mind; it is 
infinite, divine, eternal. Some people call it the Kingdom 
of Heaven, others call it the soul, others still name it 
Nirvana, and we Hindus call it Liberation; you may 
give it what name you wish. When this happens, a man 
has not really lost himself; rather he has found himself.’ 

‘“Unless and until a man embarks upon this quest of 
the true self, doubt and uncertainty will follow his foot¬ 
steps throughout life.’ ” ^ 

Right Effort and Creativeness .—When we have made our 
contact with the creative source of life, appropriate behaviour 
follows inevitably, and without strain or conflict. Our 
effort should not be directed towards acting rightly, nor 
need we strain to become unselfish or to acquire particular 
virtues. The right mood and ideas, once established in 
consciousness, must find their appropriate and typical 
channels of expression, for ideas are charged with energy. 
William James has shown that the function of the Will is 
to hold an idea in the focus of attention. Let an idea 

* A S<arfh in Secret India, pp. 158-59. 

Paul Brunton did pursue tliis quest with success. In his book, The Secret 
Path, will be found in detail the methods he practised. I commend this book 
to sincere seekers. 
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‘‘once so dominate, let no other ideas succeed in displac in«T 

it, and whatever motor effects belong to it by nature will 

inevitably occur—its impulsion . . . will manifest itself as 
a matter of course.” ^ 

So it is that when a man lias made conscious contact 
wiili the creative springs of life, certain moods and thoughts 
become established and find their expression in his outer 
life, easily and naturally. The touching of a lever in the 
power-house of a factory requires little effort, yet it sets in 
motion a series of complicated mechanisms to the end that 
a gi\cn artic le be made. Effort and long perseverance are 
necessary to acquire mastery of our thoughts and feelings, 
but when we have achieved this we have our hands on the 
levers which release creative enertrv. 

O t 


Individuality and While the language of mysticism 

emphasizes the necessity for non-egoistic conduct, and insists 
on the timeless and non-spatial aspects of reality, I again 
stress that this should give no support to those views of life 
which minimize the importance of the individual. In¬ 
dividualities arc the foci of life. Each individual is not a 
separate unit, but, paradoxical though it seems, is the whole 
of life functioning uniquely. It is therefore only through the 
portals of our unique individuality that we can become 
conscious of Reality. If a leaf were to become conscious 
that its life were one with the life of the tree, it would 
not cease to function as a leaf. So the elimination of 
egoism IS not obliteration of individual functioning. Egoism i 
is a negative condition of mind. The thoughts range 
within a narrow circle, and therefore possess no positive 
creative power. The egoic centre absorbs an overwhelming ’ 
proportion of our psychic energy in order to satisfy our \ 
pride or appease our jealousies and envies. When, however, 
the mind learns to contemplate a wider field, and the 

‘ Test Book of Psythologj^ p. 4.JO, 
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^ thoughts arc directed to impersonal aims, such as science 
or art, llicn the man experiences a sense of freedom in 
proportion to his capacity to forget himself in his creative 
expression. 

It might appear that I am describing the typical extra- 
vert personality, but for those readers who use classifications 
of modern psychology I should add that egoism is equally 
usual with both extravertism and introvertism. The extra- 
\crt can be egotistical in reference to his external environ¬ 
ment, and the introvert similarly self-centred in connection 
with his mental contents. The man who has freed himself 
from egoism views his entire personality objectively. He 
feels it to be an instrument which he controls and uses. 
He then begins to live positively. But in forgetting himself 
he finds he is sharing in a wider life from wliich his old 
(self-centred consciousness was blocking him. Life functions 
1 freely, creatively and uniquely through individuals, and 
, because of them, but when the powers of life are blocked 
i and diverted to purely personal ends, a resistance is set up 
which produces confiict, frustration and unhappiness. This 
negative reaction we call egoism. 

Practical Life and Mystical Consciousness .—When studying 
the various methods of intensifying our inner life, we tend 
to gain the impression that the result of practising them is 
to achieve some trance-like state of consciousness remote 
and useless for practical living in the physical world. 

It cannot be denied that there arc states of consciousness 
in which the individual is, as it were, insulated from physical 
reactions and yet becomes vh idly aware on other planes of 
being, but these arc not the goal of enlightenment. The 
physical world is just as important as any other possible 
world or state of consciousness, but it cannot be understood 
as long as we are enthralled by it. Its true significance is 
only grasped when we have gained detachment from, and 
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control over, our personal nature. A landscape is seen in 
true perspective only from a height. 

E\'er)' detail in this familiar physical world assumes a 
new and profounder meaning, with even a momentar\- 
sensing of the higlier cons( iousness. A friend who spon¬ 
taneously experienced a great elevation of spirit writes: 
“I seemed to be walking on air. 1 Wc\s so full of joy, and 
things which prc\’iously had scemeti commonplace were 
now important and extremely significant. This state lasted 
for several days after the actual experience itself. During 
this period I happened to be reading Omar Khayyam and 
Dante, and was amazed at the depth upon depth of meaning 
I found in quatrains and stanzas which had previously 
contained for me little more than the surface meaning of 
their words. Beautiful and interesting as these had seemed 
in themselves, I had never had any eonception of the 
wealth of significance and imagery they contained, and I 
am convinced that Edward Fitzgerald himself wa.s unaware 
of the true meaning of the quatrains he translated so 
beautifully for us.” 

So Hugh Walpole writes: “I affirm tliat I have become 
aware, not by rny ow n w ish, almost against my will, of an 
existence of another life of far, far greater importance and 
beauty than this physical one, beautiful and important 
though that is; that the knowledge of this other life leads 
to increasing happiness and interest; that it brings one, 
however slowly and with how'cvcr many pei'sonal stupidities, 
ignorances, and clumsy faults, to a new tolerance, a new 
sympathy with every human being alive. ...” * 

The fact is that every thing manifested in the phenomenal \ 
realm is an aspect or reflection of a greater reality ; but 
even as a landscape is seen distorted in the ruffled surface ' 
of a pond, so reality is apparently broken up when viewed 
through our brain consciousness. Once the landscape has 

‘ AIj Rtligious Expaitnti, p. 31. 
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been seen directly, c\xn if afterwards we must relapse into 
pond vision, the broken images in the water will possess for 
us a new and intriguing significance. 

The pursuit of the higher consciousness, therefore, is of 
the greatest practical importance, because it purifies our 
])crccplion and gives power and serenity even while we live 
a practical and cflicient life in the physical world. Tlic aim 
is not to become “other-worldly.” There is only one 
world, but we falsely perceive it, and therefore sec in 
parts that which really is a whole. “The mind is the 
great slayer of the Real. Let the disciple slay the slayer,” 
says a mystical treatise.^ This is only another way of 
saying that Time, Space and Causality are subjective 
elements in our own consciousness, as is also the Patanjali 
aphorism that concentration or Yoga is the hindering of 
the modifications of the thinking principle. 

Therefore it is clear that the path to Reality must lie in 
self-conquest. 

So it is by controlling the reactions of our minds that we 
arc enabled to perceive the universe dififcrcntly. And with 
this changed perception follows inevitably an entirely new 
relationship to practical affairs. 


Conclusion .—Perhaps it is inevitable that suffering must 
come to us before we are prepared to “face up to” ourselves. 
When life is smooth we do not realize the insecure and 
transitory foundations on which our happiness rests. Even¬ 
tually, under the prod of experience we turn, either surfeited 
or disillusioned, towards the search for eternal values. We 
I then find (^^hat (^le way of attainment does not require an 
escape from circumstances, but a re-orientation of our 
, minds towards them, for this world is, I again stress, an^ 
1 aspect of Reality, and is not to be escaped, but understooef? 
So the thraldom of Time ceases to oppress us, for we sens<r 

^ The Voice qf the Silence, recorded by H. B. Blavatsky. 
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the immortality of Life which embraces ourselves and all 
things therein. In the words of Spinoza, things are seen 
under the aspect of Eternity. 

By becoming allied with the creative heart of the cosmos, 
the usual motives of hope of reward or fear of failure ha\^ 
no meaning for us. We achieve an attitude of detachment 
as far as our personal fate is concerned, yet our life flows 
outward unaffected by attraction or repulsion, but positive 
and all-inclusive even as the light of the sun pours bene¬ 
ficently on all and is affected by none. 
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